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F oreword 



The National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) has recently released the 1993-94 Schools 
and Staffing Survey (SASS). SASS, an integrated 
survey of public and private schools, school dis- 
tricts. principals, and teachers, is the most compre- 
hensive survey of the school work force and teacher 
supply and demand ever conducted in the United 
States. First administered in 1987-88, SASS was 
repeated in 1990-91 and again in 1993-94. From 
now on, it will be conducted at 5-year intervals, with 
the next administration planned for 1998-99. One 
year after SASS, the Teacher Followup Survey 
(TFS) collects information from SASS teacher 
respondents, sampling from those who have left 
teaching and those who have continued to teach at 
the same or another school. 

This report uses the 1993-94 SASS data to develop 
a comprehensive portrait of public and private 
schools and staffing in the United States. As in the 
previous Statistical Profiles (NCES 92-120 and 
NCES 93-146), the information is presented in the 



context of school characteristics. Each table pro- 
vides data separately for public and private schools. 
V/ithin each sector, data are shown by community 
type, and within community type, by school level, 
size, and percent minority enrollment. This report, 
therefore, enables local educators and policymakers 
to compare conditions in their schools with condi- 
tions in similar types of schools nationally. Because 
many of the same questions were asked in each of 
the three surveys, trends since 1987-88 are dis- 
cussed as well. 

Previous Statistical Profiles have proved valuable to 
policymakers and educators. We hope that this edi- 
tion will also be useful to them as they seek to 
understand the important educational issues of our 
time and to develop policies and programs to meet 
the educational needs of our children. 

Paul Planchon, Associate Commissioner 
Surveys and Cooperative Systems Group 
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H ighlights 



This report summarizes findings from the 1993-94 
Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS). It also pro- 
vides some comparisons with the earlier administra- 
tions of this sur\'ey in 1987-88 and 1990-91. 

Trends: 1987-88 to 1993-94 

• The number of students per full-time-equivalent 
(FTE) teacher and average class sizes have 
declined, but most of the decrease occurred 
between 1987-88 and 1990-91 (table 1.2). 

• The percentage of students who belonged to a 
minority racial-ethnic group increased from 28 
percent in 1987-88 to 32 percent in 1993-94 
(table 1.3). 

• The proportion of teachers belonging to a minor- 
ity racial-ethnic group increased only slightly 
between 1987-88 and 1993-94, from 12 percent 
to 13 percent (table 1 .4). 

• Prekindergarten and extended-day programs 
have become increasingly common. In 1993-94, 
30 percent of all public schools offered care 
before and/or after school, about double the per- 
centage that had offered care in 1987-88 (figure 
1.4). 

• Although public school teachers’ satisfaction 
with their working conditions did not change 
between 1987-88 and 1993-94, private school 
teachers were more likely to be satisfied in 
1993-94 than in 1987-88 (table 1.12). 

• Teachers were more likely to report that they cer- 
tainly would become teachers if given the 
chance to start over, but in 1993-94 they seemed 



less likely to consider teaching a permanent 
career than they did in 1987-88 (figures 1.6 and 
1.7). 

• In constant dollars, scheduled salaries for public 
school teachers declined between 1987-88 and 
1993-94, while scheduled salaries for private 
school teachers have increased (table 1.13). 

Schools and Students 

• The nation’s 107,000 schools enrolled a total of 
46.6 million students in 1993-94 (table 2.1). 

• About 41.6 million students were enrolled in 
81,000 public schools, while the remaining 5 
million students were enrolled in 26,000 private 
schools (table 2.1). 

• The average public school in central cities and 
urban fringe communities had over 600 students, 
while in rural areas the average public school 
had about 400 students (table 2.2). 

• Sixteen percent of all elementary and secondary 
students were black; 12 percent were Hispanic; 

1 percent were Native American; and 3 percent 
were Asian/Pacific Islander (table 2.3). 

• Public schools were more likely than private 
schools to offei bilingual and ESL services, just 
as limited Engliih profic; r-it students were more 
likely to be enrolled in public schools than pri- 
vate ones (tables 2.3 and 2.4). 

• In 1993-94, 30 percent of public and 48 percent 
of private elementary and combined schools 
offered extended-day programs (table 2.6). 







V 



The Work Force 

• There were approximately 2.9 million elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers in 
1993-94 — 2.6 million in public schools and 
380,000 in private schools (table 3.1). 

• Nearly half of all schools had no minority teach- 
ers, while 13 percent of all schools had at least 
30 percent minority teachers (table 3.6). 

• Fifty-one percent of all new teachers have partic- 
ipated in a teacher induction program (table 3.8). 

• Ninety-seven percent of all teachers engaged in 
some form of professional development activity 
in 1993-94 (table 3.11). 



public school districts and $16,200 in private 
schools (table 5.3). 

• Overall, 84 percent of teachers and 85 percent of 
principals received medical insurance paid for 
entirely or in part by their districts or schools 
(tables 5.4 and 5.5). 

• Thirty-one percent of public school districts pro- 
vided step increases on their salary schedules for 
completing inservice training or college credits 
(table 5.6). 

• In the Northeast, 98 percent of the districts had 
collective bargaining agreements, a much 
greater proportion than in other regions of the 
country (table 5.7). 



Teaching Assignments Opinions and Perceptions 



• About 91 percent of public school teachers and 
80 percent of private school teachers held full- 
time teaching assignments in 1993-94 (table 
4.2). 

• Full-time teachers were required to spend an 
average of 33 hours per week in school, but 
spent additional time on school-related activities 
(table 4.3). 

• Elementary school teachers in self-contained 
classrooms spent an average of 21 hours per 
week teaching the four core subjects (table 4.4). 

• On average, departmentalized classes had 23 stu- 
dents in public schools and self-contained class- 
es had 25 students (table 4.5). 

Compensation 

• In 1993-94, full-time teachers earned an average 
base salary of $34,200 in public schools and 
$22,000 in private schools (table 5.2). 

• The average salary for a teacher with a bache- 
lor’s degree and no experience was $21,900 in 



• When presented with eight goals of schooling 
and asked to choose the three that were most 
important to them, about 60 percent of both pub- 
lic and private school principals chose “promot- 
ing academic excellence” as one of the three 
(table 6.1). 

• About 25 percent of all teachers and about 10 
percent of all principals reported that students’ 
lack of preparation to learn and a lack of parent 
involvement were serious problems in their 
schools (tables 6.2 and 6.3). 

• Eighty-nine percent of school principals reported 
that they had a great deal of influence on deci- 
sions regarding school discipline policy, com- 
pared with 38 percent of teachers (tables 6.5 and 
6.6, figure 6.3 and 6.4). 

• Overall, 1 1 percent of public school teachers 
were highly satisfied with their working condi- 
tions, compared with 36 percent of private 
school teachers (table 6.7). 

• Nearly 40 percent of public school teachers and 
more than 50 percent of private school teachers 
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said they certainly would become teachers again 
(table 6.8). 

Teacher Supply and Demand 

• In both public school districts and private 
schools only about 0.3 percent of teaching posi- 
tions were left vacant or filled by a substitute 
teacher and another 6.2-0.3 percent of teaching 
positions were withdrawn because a qualified 
applicant could not be found (table 7.1). 



• In 1993-94, about one-fifth of public school dis- 
tricts and one-quarter of private schools offered 
free teacher training to prepare teachers to teach 
in fields with current or anticipated shortages 
(table 7.5). 

• In 1993-94, about 11 percent of public school 
teachers and 16 percent of private school teach- 
ers had been newly hired by their schools (table 
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C hapter 1 • Introduction 



Background 

Calls for reform and efforts to improve what and 
how we teach our children began with the first 
schools. Although the particular problems that seem 
most pressing and the directions that reform efforts 
take change frequ'^ntly, some general issues endure. 
The education community regularly reconsiders how 
to structure schools, who should teach and how they 
should prepare for this res tonsibility, what should 
happen in the classroom, wno should participate in 
decision making about curriculum and school man- 
agement, and how schools should relate to the larger 
community. 

Debates about school reform are most productive 
when policymakers have accurate and reliable infor- 
mation on the organization and structure of schools, 
the programs and policies being implemented, the 
characteristics, attitudes, and perceptions of the 
teachers and principals, and the adequacy of the 
teacher supply. To support th'' need for information 
on these topics, this report uses the 1993-94 Schools 
and Staffing Survey (SASS) to construct a compre- 
hensive statistical profile of public and private 
schools and staff in the United States. It emphasizes 
variation by type of community, and, within commu- 
nity type, distinguishes schools by level, size, and 
percent minority enrollment. 

To provide a broader context within which to view 
these data, this first chapter, after briefly describing 
SASS, discusses some of the trends in schools and 
staffing observed from examining the SASS data col- 
lected in the 1987-88, 1990-91, and 1993-94 school 
years. The discussion highlights changes over time in 
the characteristics of schools, students, and teachers; 
teacher preparation and professional development; 
school programs and services; school management; 
school climate; and teacher compensation. 



An Overview of the Schools and 
Staffing Survey 

SASS remains the largest and most thorough national 
integrated survey of districts, schools, administrators, 
and teachers ever undertaken in the United States. 
The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
first conducted this survey in 1987-88, repeating it in 
1990_91 and 1993-94. In the future, SASS will be 
administered at 5-year rather than 3-year intervals. 
The 1993-94 sample consisted of approximately 
53,000 public and 10,000 private school teachers 
from more than 9,000 public and 3,000 private 
schools.' 

Schools were the primary sampling unit. The public 
school districts (LEAs) associated with the selected 
schools and the schools’ principals were all includ- 
ed. Teachers were sampled from the selected schools 
(an average of about five per school). Because of the 
integrated structure of SASS, data collected from 
teachers can be linked to data collected from 
schools, principals, and public school districts. The 
sample size and design support national estimates 
for schools and teachers, state estimates for public 
elementary and secondary schools and teachers, and 
national estimates by association or affiliation group 
for private schools and teachers." 

The 1993-94 SASS contained the following ques- 
tionnaires: 



'The sample selection procedure is discussed briefly in appen- 
dix C and in detail in U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics. 1993-94 Schools and Siap.ng 
Survey: Sample Design and Estimation. NCES 96-089 
(Washington. D.C.), forthcoming. 

"Appendix C contains a list of the association and affiliation 
groups. 



• The Teacher Demand and Shortage 
Questionnaire for Public School Districts 
(LEAs), which collected information on student 
enrollment, teaching positions, and district 
programs and policies from the public school 
districts. 

• The School Questionnaire, which collected 
information on basic school characteristics such 
as size, type of school, and student characteris- 
tics, and on staffing patterns, programs and 
services, and school policies. The questionnaire 
for private schools included the questions that 
public school districts were asked in the Teacher 
Demand and Shortage Questionnaire. 

• The School Principal Questionnaire, which 
collected information on principals’ demo- 
graphic characteristics, education, experience, 
compensation, and perceptions of the school 
environment, and on the importance they 
placed on various educational goals. 

• The Teacher Questionnaire, which collected 
information on teachers’ teaching status, 
experience, training, current teaching load, 
perceptions and attitudes toward teaching, 
future plans, compensation, and demographic 
characteristics. 

NCES has modified the survey design and content 
across the three administrations, and these modifica- 
tions must be kept in mind when comparing data 
presented here with data published in earlier 
Statistical Profiles A The changes are summarized in 
appendix C. 

The most important change for the purposes of this 
report is how “community type” is defined. In 
1990-91 and 1993-94, community type was derived 
from the locale code, whereas in 1987-88 it was 
based on school administrators’ reports of communi- 
ty type.** Because locale codes are a more reliable 
indicator of community type, they have now been 
added to the 1987-88 data files to allow compar- 
isons by community type across all three SASS 
administrations. All comp;irisons by community 
type made in this report are based on the updated 



definition. However, readers should not compare 
data by community type in the 1990-91 and 
1993-94 Statistical Profiles with those published in 
the 1987-88 Statistical Profile. 



Trends in Schools and Staffin(;: 
1987-88 TO 1993-94 

The three administrations of SASS allow compar- 
isons over a 6-year period. Some aspects of schools 
and staffing have stayed the same during this time, 
but others have changed and new areas of interest 
have emerged, prompting revision and expansion of 
the SASS data collection. Among the areas 
addressed in more detail in the most recent survey 
are the variety of programs and services schools pro- 
vide; teacher education and certification; teacher 
professional development; and the influence of vari- 
ous participants in school decision making. 

The remainder of this chapter highlights some of the 
more important changes in schools and staffing over 
the past 6 years, keeping in mind topics currently of 
particular interest to the education community. The 
discussion of trends here is selective, not exhaustive. 
Some additional changes over time are described in 
later chapters, and others are left for future analyses. 
Because of the need to be concise here, comparisons 
have been limited for the most part to public versus 
private, with occasional references to differences by 
community typp. However, SASS provides a rich 
V 



^U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Schools and Staffing in the United States: A 
Statistical Profile. I987-8S, NCES 92-120 (Washington. D.C.. 
1992) and U.S. Department of Education, National CentT for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing in the United States: 
A Statistical Profile. 1990—91, NCES 93-146 (Washington, 
D.C., 1993). 

‘*The locale code is based on the school’s mailing address 
matched to Bureau of the Census data files containing population 
density data. Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) 
codes, and a Census code defining urban and rural areas. The 
locale codes were aggregated into three community types. See 
appendix C for a detailed definition of each community type. In 
1987-88, administrators were asked “Which of the following best 
describes the community in which this school is located" and 
given ten possible responses. These were aggregated into three 
categories: utb; suburban, and rufal/small city. 
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. source of data for other researchers to explore pat- 
terns of change in more detail. 

Schools, Students, and Teachers 



Enrollment in elementary and 
secondary schools has increased. 



The postwar baby boom resulted in growth in the 
elementary and secondary school population in the 
1950s and 1960s. Enrollment peaked in 1971 and 
declined thereafter each year until 1985, when it 
began to increase again. Between 1987-88 and 
1993-94, total enrollment increased by about 8 per- 
cent. Most of this growth was in the elementary 
grades in public schools, where the increase was 12 
percent.5 Students were about evenly divided among 
the three community types in 1987-88, with no 
remarkable change in the distribution by 1993-94 
(table 1.1). 



The number of students per FTE 
teacher and average class size 
has declined. 



T«(ble t.i — Percentage distribution of public and private 
school students by conununity type: 1987-88 to 
1993-94 



Central city Urban fringe Rural 



1987-88 


32.3 


Total 


32.4 


35.2 


1990-91 


31.0 




32.0 


37.0 


1993-94 


31.0 




33.0 


36.1 


1987-88 


30.8 


Public 


31.8 


37.4 


1990-91 


29.7 




31.2 


39.1 


1993-94 


29.2 




32.6 


38.2 


1987-88 


44,2 


Private 


37.3 


18.5 


r (>-9I 


42.2 




38.7 


19,1 


V. 3-94 


45.5 




36.4 


18.1 



SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Suustics. Schools and Staffing Survey: l987-«8. 1990-91. and 1993-94 
(School Quesuonnaire). 



How teachers and students are matched in schools 
and classrooms has an important impact on teachers' 
workloads and thus on the amount of individualized 
attention they can give to their students. The number 
of students per full-time-equivalent (FTE) teacher and 
the average sizes of both self-contained classes 
(found mainly in elementary schools) and departmen- 
talized classes (found mainly in secondary schools) 
were lower in 1993—94 than in 1987—88 (table 1.2). 



Table 1.2 — Average students per FTE teacher and average 
class size in public and private schools: 1987>-88 
to 1993-94 





Total 


Public 


Private 




Students/FTE teacher 




1987-88 


17,1 


17,5 


15.8 


1990-91 


16,5 


16.7 


16,1 


1993-94 


16,4 


17,0 


14,5 




Class size: self-contained classes 




1987-88 


25.6 


26.0 


22.6 


1990-91 


24.2 


24.7 


20.7 


1993-94 


24.8 


25,2 


22.5 




Class size; departmentalized classes 


1987-88 


23.5 


23.8 


20.7 


1990-91 


22.6 


23.1 


19.6 


1993-94 


22.7 


23.2 


19.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88, 1990-91, and 1993-94 
(School and Teacher (Questionnaires). 



However, most of the decreases o: curred in the first 
half of the period (between 1987-88 and 1990-91). 
Over the next 3 years, the average ratio of students to 
FTE teachers went up slightly in public schools, and 
the average size of self-contained classes increased in 
both public and private schools. The average size of 
departmentalized classes remained stable in both sec- 
tors between 1990-91 and 1993-94. 



The percentage of minority 
students has increased. 



■’Calculated from U.S. Department of Education. National 
Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics 
1995 (Washington. D.C.. 1995), table 3. 
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* In 1987-88. 28 percent of all students belonged to a 
minority racial-ethnic group, but by 1993-94. 32 
percent were minority (table 1.3). The proportions 



Table 1.3 — Percentage of public and private school students 
who were minoritv: 1987-88 to 1993-94 





Total 


Public 


Private 




All minorities 




1987-88 


28.0 


29.3 


18.9 


1990-91 


30.4 


31.4 


21.7 


1993-94 


31.5 


32.7 


22.1 




Black, non-Hispanic 




1987-88 


15,3 


16.3 


8.1 


1990-91 


15.3 


16.1 


8.3 


1993-94 


15.5 


16.3 


9.3 




Hispanic 




1987-88 


9.1 


9.4 


7.1 


1990-91 


10.8 


II.I 


8.6 


1993-94 


11.5 


11.9 


10.5 




Asian 




1987-88 


2.6 


2.5 


3.2 


1990-91 


3.0 


2.9 


4.1 


1993-94 


3.4 


3.4 


4.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Nationui Center for Education 
Statistics, Schools and Staffing Sursey: 1987-88. 1990-91, and 1993-94 
(School Questionnaire). 



of Hispanic and Asian students have increased, 
while the proportion of black, non-Hispanic students 
has remained about the same. Particularly interest- 
ing is the increase in the percentage of students out- 
side central cities attending schools with 20 percent 
or more minority students and the recent decrease in 
the percentage of students in central cities in this 
position (figure 1.1). 



The percentage of public schools 
offering ESL programs 
has increased. 



Students with limited English proficiency (LEP) are 
concentrated in the public schools. In 1093-94, 5 
percent of public school students were identified as 
LEP students, compared with only 1 percent of pri- 



vate school students (table 2.3), The percentage of 
public schools offering ESL (English as a second 
language) programs has increased since 1987-88, 
but there has been a slight decline in the percentage 
offering bilingual programs (figure 1 .2).^ 



The proportion of minority teachers 
has increased only slightly. 



^Limited English proficient refers lo students whose native or 
dominant language is other than English and who have sufficient 
difficulty speaking, reading, writing, or understanding the English 
language as to deny them the opportunity to learn successfully in 
an English-speaking-only classroom. ESL programs provide LEP 
students with intensive instruction in English. Bilingual programs 
provide LEP students with at least some instruction in their native 
language (for e.xample, transitional bilingual education or struc- 
tured immersion). 



Figure 1.1 — Percentage of students enrolled In 
schools with 20 percent or more 
minority students, bv community 
type: 1987-88 to 1993-94 



Central 

city 



Urban 
fringe/ 
large town 



Rural/ 

small 

town 





■ 



28.3 

29.5 

31.7 

"T" 



1987-88 



PM 1990-91 
n 1993-94 



0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent 



SOURCE: I’.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education .Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88. 
1990-91, and 1993-94 (School Questionnaire). 
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Figure 1 .2 — Percentage of public schools providing 
English as a second language (ESL) and 
bilingual education programs: 1987-88 
to 1993-94 



ESL 



Bilimiual 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Sur\ey: 1987-88, 
1990_91, and 1993-94 (School Questionnaire). 



In 1993-94. the proportion of minority teachers (13 
percent) was still far smaller than the proportion of 
minority students (32 percent) (tables 1.3 and 1.4). 
Overall, only a very slight increase in the percentage 
of minority teachers has occurred since 1987-88 
(from about 12 percent to about 13 percent). 

Although exposure to minority teachers is consid- 
ered desirable for nonminority as well as minority 
students, as of 1993-94, 48 percent of all schools 
still had no minority teachers at all (42 percent of all 
public schools and 66 percent of all private schools). 
Among private central city schools, however, the 
percentage with no minority teachers decreased dur- 
ing the 6-year period. 

The percentage of minority principals increased 
somewhat between 1987-88 and 1993-94, from 11 to 
14 percent.'^ At the same time, the percentage of pub- 
lic school principals who considered multicultural 
awareness one of their three most important educa- 
tional goals also increased, from 7 percent to 1 1 per- 
cent between 1990-91 and 1993-94.» 



Vacancies in ESL, foreign lan- 
i’uat’es. and special education have 
remained the most difficult tofdl, 
hut vacancies in ESL and special 
education were slightly less difficult 
to fill in 1993-94 than in 1990-91.^ 



In 1990-91. at least one-quarter of the schools with 
vacancies in ESL. foreign languages, or special 
education found them very difficult or impossible 
to fill (table 1.5). In 1993-94. however, smaller 
percentages of schools had problems filling vacan- 
cies in two of these threo fields — ESL and special 
education. Public schools with vacancies in other 
fields appear to have had about the same amount of 
difficulty filling them in 1993-94 as in 1990-91. 
Private schools with vacancies, in contrast, 
appeared to have had less difficulty in all fields, 
although the differences in English and biology 
were not statistically significant. 



Teacher Preparation and 
Professional Development 



Teachers ' educational qualifications 
and years of experience 
have remained about the same. 



Recent efforts to improve the quality of teacher 
preparation have focused more on the content of 
what prospective teachers are taught and on how 
they are educated than on increasing the number of 
teachers with advanced degrees. Thus, it is not sur- 
prising that overall teacher educational attainment 
remained about the same. In each of the three sur- 



'^Table 3.5 and NCES, Schools and Staffing in the United 
States. I987-S8, 32. 

®Table 6.1 and NCES. Schools and Staffing in the United 
States. 1990-91. 86. 

'^The decrease in the percentage of schools that found foreign 
language positions very difficult or impossible to fill was not 
statistically significant for all schools or public schools, but was 
for private schools. 
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* Table lA — Percentage of teachers who were minority, by sector, and percentage of schools with no minority teachers, by sector 
Percentage of teachers Percentage o f s chools with no minority teachers 



who w ere minor ity Public Private 





Total 


Public 


Private 


AH 

schools 


Total 


Central 

city 


Urban 

fringe 


Rural 


Total 


Central 

city 


Urban 

fringe 


Rural 


1987-88 


11-9 


12.5 


6.9 


49.8 


43.8 


17.4 


37.1 


61.1 


67.1 


53.9 


65.4 


83.7 


1990-91 


12.8 


13.5 


,7.8 


49.2 


43.9 


15.8 


33.7 


62.1 


66.3 


49.2 


65.6 


83.9 


1993-94 


12.8 


13.5 


8.1 


47.9 


42.3 


17.1 


34.3 


58.8 


65.5 


46.7 


67.9 


86.1 



SOURCE; U.S. Dcparimem of Educaiion. Naiional Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey; 1987-88, 1990-91, and 1993-94 
(School and Teacher Questionnaires). 



Table 1.5 — Percentage of schools with vacancies that found it very difficult or impossible to fill those vacancies: 1990-91 and 
1993-94* 





General 

elementary 


Special 

education 


English 


Mathematics 


Physical 

science 


Biology or 
life science 


ESL or 
bilingual ed. 


Foreign 

language 


1990-91 


3.1 


26.1 


5.2 


Alt schools 
14.3 


19.5 


16.2 


37.1 


27.0 


1993-94 


2.5 


20.1 


3.8 


14.3 


18.4 


16.1 


25.8 


24.2 


1990-91 


2.3 


25.9 


4.7 


Public schools 
12.1 


16.2 


13.2 


38.2 


26.3 


1993-94 


2.1 


20.3 


3.7 


14.1 


17.3 


15.2 


27.2 


26.0 


1990-91 


6.0 


28.3 


6.9 


Private schools 
21.6 


28.1 


24.0 


26.3 


29.0 


1993-94 


3.4 


16.5 


4.0 


15.1 


21.1 


18.2 


— 


20.1 



•Not asked in 1987-88. 

— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91, and 1993-94 (School 
Questionnaire). 
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veys. 53 percent of all teachers had a bachelor’s as 
their highest degree earned, and about 46 percent 
had more than a bachelor's degree (table 1.6). The 
average number of years of teaching e.xperience 
remained the same, about 14 to 15 years. 



Main' suites now ojfcr alternative 
teacher certification procedures, 
hut a very small percentaf>e of 
teachers have been usiiifi them. 

In recent years, many states have developed new types 
of teaching credentials designed to make it easier for 
individuals who have not been through traditional 
teacher education programs to join the teaching force. 
In 1993-94, teachers were given a wider range ot 
options in reporting their type of certification than in 
previous surveys. About 1 percent of all public school 
teachers reported that they had been certified through 
an alternative certification program, and another 2 per- 
cent reported that they had a provisional certificate 
that is granted to persons participating in an alternative 
certification program (table 3.9). Almost every state 
had some public school teachers with one or both of 
these types of certification. Public school teachers 
with emeigency certificates or waivers that are issued 
to persons who must complete a regular certification 
program in order to continue teaching were found in 
relatively few states. 



Participation in teacher induction 
programs has become much more 
common, and almost all teachers 
participated in some type of 
professional development 
duriiif; 1993-94. 



Increasing attention is being paid to how beginning 
teachers are prepared for entering the classroom and 
to teachers’ professional development throughout 
their careers. Participation in formal teacher induc- 
tion programs (programs that help beginning teach- 
ers by assigning them to master or mentor teachers) 
appears to have increased dramatically in recent 
years. In 1993-94, new public school teachers 
(those with 0-3 years of experience) were much 
more likely than those who had been teaching for 10 
or more years to have participated in such a program 
(56 percent compared with 16-17 percent) (figure 
1.3). 

Although induction programs are currently much 
less common in private schools than public schools, 
they appear to have been used over a longer period 
of time in private schools. Among teachers with 20 
or more years of experience, private school teachers 
were more likely than public school teachers to have 
participated in such programs. 

Almost all teachers (97 percent) participated in 
some type of professional development during 
1993-94 (table 3.11). Because of the growing inter- 



Table 1.6— Percentage distribution of teachers by highest degree earned and average years of teaching experience: 1987-88 







Less than a 
bachelor's 


Bachelor's 


Master's 


Education 

specialist 


Ph.D. or 
prof, degree 


Average years 
experience 


1987-88 


l.I 


53.1 


38.9 


5.9 


1.0 


14.2 


1990-91 


1.4 


53.1 


40.2 


4.4 


0.9 


14.8 


1993-94 


1.5 


52.9 


40.4 


4.4 


0.9 


14.8 



SOURCE; U.S. Dcpartmenl of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey; 1987-88. 1990-91. and 1993-94 
(Teacher Questionnaire). 



Fi$;ure 1 3 — Percentage of public and private 

school teachers who have participated 
in teacher induction programs, by 
years of experience: 1993-94 

Years ol 




Percent 



SOURCE; U.S. Dcpartmcni of Education, National Center for 
Education Siaiisiics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(Teacher Questionnaire). 



percent.*'^ Private schools were not asked about 
prekindergarten programs until 1993-94, but by then 
46 percent had them. 

In response to the needs of working parents, schools 
have begun providing extended-day programs, and 
the growth in the number of these programs has 
been dramatic. In 1993-94. 30 percent of all public 
schools offered care before and/or after school, 
about double the percentage that had offered care in 
1987-88 (figure 1.4). Almost one-half (48 percent) 
of private schools offered care in 1993-94. up from 
31 percent in 1987-88. 



More schools are i)rovidin(> 
diagnostic and therapeutic serx-ices 
to students with learnhif’ problems, 
hut .some other types of serx'ices 
have become less common. 



Figure 1.4 — Percentage of public and private 
elementary and combined schools 
offering extended-day programs: 
1987-88 to 1993-94 



est in professional development, the 1993-94 SASS 
greatly, expanded the scope of the data collection on 
the types of activities in which teachers participated 
(see chapter 3). 

School Programs and Services 



Prekindergarten and e.xtended- 
care programs have become 
increasingly common. 







1 1987-88 


Public 




Q 1990-91 




29.6 


□ 1993-94 


Private 


^^gg_42.6 


5.4 


1 


• 1 

0 20 40 


1 1 

60 80 



Percent 



In recent years, early childhood education to help 
ensure that children start school ready to learn basic 
reading, writing, and math skills has become an 
important policy concern. In 1990-91. 17 percent of 
ail public schools offered prekindergarten programs, 
but by 1993-94 the percentage had increased to 30 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. School.s and Staffing Survey: 1987-88. 
1990-91. and 1993-94 (School Questionnaire). 



*®Table 2.6 aiid NCES. Schoi)l.\ and Staffing in the United 
States. 1990-91. 16. 
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For the most part, changes in the percentages of 
schools offering the programs and services asked 
about in all three SASS administrations were rela- 
tively small. Most notable was an increase in the 
proportion of schools providing services by profes- 
sionals to diagnose student learning problems and to 
plan and provide necessary therapeutic or education- 
al programs — from 65 percent in 1987-88 to 73 per- 
cent in 1993-94 (table 1.7), Between 1990-91 and 
1993-94, there was a slight increase in the percent- 
age of schools providing services for students with 
disabilities. In addition, there was a slight decline 
between 1990-91 and 1993-94 in the percentage of 
schools that had libraries and that offered programs 
for the gifted and talented, which had increased in 
the previous 3 years. 

Good health is an important precondition to suc- 
cessful performance in school. To improve student 
access to health care services, many schools are 
providing health-related services. Schools were 
questioned about certain health-related services for 
the first time in 1993-94, and a large number of 
schools reported providing them: 88 percent had 
drug, alcohol, and/or tobacco use prevention pro- 
grams; 52 percent offered medical health care services 
by professionals to diagnose and treat students' health 
problems; and 31 percent provided substance abuse 
counseling (table 2.5). 



School Management 

Principals have become more likely 
to include academic excellence, 
occupational/vocational skills, and 
human relations skills among their 
three most important goals. 

Principals’ tendencies to rank particular goals as 
among their most important have changed somewhat, 
probably reflecting at least in part public debates 
regarding education priorities and reforms. Consistent 
with the increasing concern about students’ abilities to 
perform in the workplace, public school principals 
were slightly more likely in 1993-94 than in 1990-91 
to report that academic excellence, occupational/voca- 
tional skills, and promoting human relations skills 
were among their three most important goals, and 
were less likely to choose personal growth, especially 
in public schools (table 1 .8). 

Among private school principals, encouraging spe- 
cific moral values was reported to be an important 
goal somewhat more often in 1993-94: 28 percent 
rated it as one of their three most imponant goals, 
compared with 23 percent in 1990-91 



TableLT— Percentflgeofschools£Tovidin^selected_serv^^ 





Diagnostic/ 

prescriptive 


Disability- 

related 


Remedial 


Chapter I 
(public) 


Gifted and 
talented 


Library 


1987-88 


64,8 


72,4 


76,7 


59.7 


61.8 


— 


1990-91 


71.5 


69,6 


76.8 


66.5 


64.2 


93,7 


1993-94 


73.0 


73.4 


76.2 


61.6 


59.5 


91,9 



—Not asked in 1987-88. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department o! Education. National Center tor Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88. 1990-91. and 1993-94 
(School Oucsiionnaire). 
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Table 1.8 Percentage of principals who rated each of eight goals as their first, second, or third most important goal: 1990-91 

to 1995-94* ^ — 





Basic 

literacy 

skills 


Academic 

excellence 


Occupational/ 
vocational Work habits/ 
skills self-discipline 


Personal 

growth 


Human 

relations 

skills 


Specific 

moral 

skills 








All principals 








1990-91 


69.7 


59.9 


10.7 


54.6 


59.0 


16.0 


9.7 


199.3-94 


66.0 


62.7 


12.9 


53.8 


48.8 


21.3 


11.5 








Public school principals 








1990-91 


76.3 


60.2 


12.5 


58.0 


62.5 


17.7 


5.7 


1993-94 


72.1 


62.9 


15.2 


57.7 


50.3 


24.3 


6.3 








Private school principals 








1990-91 


47.8 


59.0 


4.9 


43.2 


47.6 


10.5 


22.6 


1993-94 


46.4 


62.0 


5.9 


41.5 


43.7 


11.7 


27.8 



♦Not asked in I987-S8. 



SOURCE: C.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91. and 1993-94 (Principal 
Questionnaire >. 



Principals' ratings of their own 
influence on establishing curriculum 
have not changed much: although 
more principals think teachers have 
a great deal of influence, teachers 
. do not share this perception. 



Many school reform efforts have focused on 
improving the ways in which district administrators, 
principals, and teachers work together and also on 
how school decisions are made. Trends in princi- 
pals’ and teachers’ perceptions of the influence that 
various participants have in making school decisions 
serve as important indicators of the ways in which 
school management is changing (or not changing). 

One central area of responsibility is establishing 
curriculum. Principals’ ratings of their own influ- 
ence on establishing curriculum did not change 
much between 1987-88 and 1993-94; about 60 
percent of principals have thought they had a great 
deal of influence throughout this period." 



However, the percentage of principals reporting 
that teachers had a great deal of influence on 
establishing curriculum has increased (figure 1.5), 
with this change occurring in an earlier time period 
in the private sector than in the public. In contrast, 
teachers’ own perceptions of their influence did 
not change in any meaningful way. 



Principals have become more likely to 
think that they have a great deal of 
influence in certain areas, but, for the 
most part, teachers have not. 



In 1993-94, principals were more likely to think that 
they had a great deal of influence in hiring full-time 
teachers and in setting discipline policy than they did 
in 1987-88, although the size and timing of the 



"Table 6.4; NCES. Schools and Staffing in the United State.i, 
1987-HH, 96-97; and NCES. Schools and Staffing in the United 
States. 1990-91. lOO-IOI. 
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Figure 1.5 — ^Percentage of public and private school principals and teachers who thought that teachers had 
a great deal of influence in establishing curriculum: 1987—88 to 1993—94 




Teachers 



Public 



Private 



0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent 




H 1987-88 
m 1990-91 
Q 1993-94 



SOURCE; U.S. Department o«' Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88. 1990-91. and 
1 993-94 (Pr^cipal and Teacher Questionnaires). 



increases varied by sector (table 1.9). Private school 
teachers were more likely to think that they had a great 
deal of influence on setting discipline policy than they 
did in 1987-88, but otherwise teachers’ perceptions of 
their own influence in setting discipline policy or in 
determining the content of in-service programs did not 
change (table 1.10). 

Teachers were asked for the first time in 1993-94 
about how much influence they thought they had 
in hiring new full-time teachers, evaluating teach- 
ers, and deciding how the school budget was 
spent. In both public and private schools, no more 
than 10 percent thought that they had a great deal 
of influence in any of these areas (table 6.6). 

School Climate 

In each administration of SASS, teachers and princi- 
pals have been asked to rate the seriousness of vari- 
ous problems in their schools. In general, teachers 
have been more likely than principals to rate a given 
problem as serious in their school (see chapter 6). 



The first five problems listed in table 1.11 were the 
ones teachers most frequently rated as serious in 
1987-88. In the late 1980s, there was some decline in 
the percentage of teachers who thought that student 
absenteeism, alcohol use, drug abuse, and verbal 
abuse of teachers were serious problems, but further 
declines did not occur in the early 1990s. In fact, the 
percentage of teachers who thought that drug abuse, 
alcohol use, and verbal abuse of teachers were serious 
problems increased again. 

Teachers have viewed some of the problems added to 
the list since 1987-88 as more serious than those 
asked about the first time. The second five problems 
listed in table 1.11 are the ones most frequently rated 
as serious in 1993-94. About one-quarter of all teach- 
ers reported that students coming to school unprepared 
to learn and the lack of parent involvement were seri- 
ous problems in their schools. In particular, student 
disrespect of teachers was more likely to be seen as a 
serious problem, especially considering the increase in 
the percentage who thought that verbal abuse of teach- 
ers was a serious problem. All of the other problems 
were also seen as slightly more serious in 1993-94. 
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Table 1.9 — Percentage of public and private school principals 
who thought that they had a great deal of influence 
on hiring full-time teachers and setting discipline 
Dolicv; 1987-88 to 1993-94 _ 



Table 1.10— Percentage of public and private school teachers 
who thought that they had a great deal of influence 
on setting discipline policy and determining the 





Total 


Public 


Private 




Total 


Public 


Private 




Hiring full-time teachers 






Setting discipline policy 




1987-88 


78.2 


75.1 


87.8 


1987-88 


37.3 


34.8 


55.9 


1990-91 


83.5 


81.4 


90.5 


1990-91 


39.1 


37.0 


54.4 


1993-94 


86.1 


84.6 


90.9 


1993-94 


38.0 


34.9 


59.2 




Selling discipline policy 






Determining content of in service training 


1987-88 


83.0 


80.6 


90.3 


1987-88 


31.8 


31.1 


36.8 


1990-91 


86.6 


84.5 


93.4 


1990-91 


33.3 


32.9 


36.2 


1993-94 


88.8 


86.9 


95.0 


1993-94 


31.2 


30.6 


35.3 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 


Statistics. Schools and Staffing Sursev: 1987-88. 1990-91. and 1993-94 


Statistics. 


Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88. 1990-91. and 1993-94 


(Principal Questionnaire). 






(Teacher Questionnaire). 







Teacher Satisfaction 



Although public school teachers ' 
satisfaction with their working 
conditions did not change over time, 
private school teachers were 
more likely to be satisfied. 



of teachers' satisfaction with various aspects of their 
work environment. Given the reforms implemented 
in the past decade, the similarity of public school 
teachers' responses over time is striking. Private 
school teachers, on the other hand, were more likely 
to be satisfied in each area and overall in 1993-94 
than in 1987-88 (table 1.12). 



In 1987-88 and 1993-94, teachers were asked 
whether they “strongly agreed,” “somewhat agreed,” 
“somewhat disagreed,” or “strongly disagreed” with 
a series of statements about various aspects of their 
work environment. Statements addressing similar 
sets of issues were grouped together to form indices 



Teachers were more likely to report 
that they would become teachers if 
given the chance to start over, but 
less likely to consider teaching a 
permanent career. 



Table 1.11— Percentage of teachers who perceived certain issues as serious problenisjn^their^sctiools^_1987— 88^0^^993-9^ 





Student 

absen- 

teeism 


Use of 
alcohol 


Tardi- 

ness 


Drug 

abuse 


Verbal Students 
abuse of unprepared 
teachers to learn 


Lack of 
parent 
involve- 
ment 


Student 

apathy 


Poverty 


Student 

disrespect 

for 

teachers 


1987-88 


14.9 


10.5 


9.7 


7.3 


7.4 


— 


— 


— 




— 


1990-91 


12.7 


7.5 


10.2 


3.8 


6.8 


— 


22.8 


18.6 


15.2 


11.8 


1993-94 


12.9 


8.5 


9.5 


5.1 


9.9 


25.6 


24.5 


2U 


17.4 


16.6 



— Not asked. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Stalfing Survey: 1987-88. 1990-91. and 199.V94 
(Teacher Questionnaire). 
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Table 1.12 — Percentage of public and private school teachers who were highly satisfied with various aspects of their working 
conditions: 1987-88 to 1995-94 





Administrative 
support and 
leadership 


Buffering 
and rule 
enforcement 


Cooperation 
among staff 


Adequacy 
of resources 


Overall 

satisfaction 






All teachers 






1987-88 


31.9 


23.5 


34.1 


9.2 


13.6 


1993-94 


31.6 


23.5 


32.4 


10.4 


14.4 






Public school teachers 






1987-88 


30.1 


20.5 


31.8 


7.4 


11.3 


1993-94 


29.1 


19.0 


29.4 


8.2 


11.2 






Private school teachers 






1987-88 


45.3 


46.5 


51.0 


22.5 


30.5 


1993-94 


48.5 


53.6 


53.2 


25.5 


36.2 


SOURCE: 


U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88. 1990—91. and 1993 94 



(Teacher Quesiionnaire). 



In 1993-94 compared with 1987-88, both public 
and private school teachers were more likely to 
report that they certainly would become teachers 
again if they could go back to their college diiys and 



Figure 1.6 — Percentage of teachers who reported 
that they ‘‘certainly would” become 
teachers again: 1987-88 to 1993-94 



Public 



Private 



0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1^87-88. 
1990-91. and 1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 




start over again (figure 1.6). Nevertheless, in 
1993 - 94 , teachers seemed less likely to consider 
teaching a permanent career than had been the case 
in 1990-91. The percentage of teachers who planned 
to stay in teaching as long as they were able or until 
they were eligible to retire, which rose between 
1987-88 and 1990-91, fell between 1990-91 and 
1993-94. This occurred among both public and pri- 
vate school teachers (figure 1 .7). 

Teacher Compensation 



In constant dollars, public school 
teachers' salaries have declined, 
while private school teachers' 
salaries have increased. 



Increasing teachers’ salaries has often been recom- 
mended as a way to attract and retain talented indi- 
viduals. However, in constant dollars, starting 
salaries for public school teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree and no experience or a master’s degree and 
20 years of experience declined between 1987-88 
and 1990-91 (table 1.13). Salaries increased slightly 
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Figure 1.7 — Percentage of teachers who planned 
to remain teachers as long as they 
were able or until eligible to retire: 
1987-88 to 1995-94 




1990-91 



1993-94 




1993-94 



i I " i I 

20 40 60 80 100 

Percent 



As long as able Until eligible to retire 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88. 
1990-91. and 1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 



between 1990-91 and 1993-94, but still remained 
below the 1987-88 level. For private school teach- 
ers. on the other hand, the pattern was different: 
salaries increased between 1987-88 and 1990-91 
and then stayed about the same. 



Organization of This Report 

Each remaining chapter of this report deals in some 
detail with a different aspect of schools and staffing 
in 1993-94. Chapter 2 describes the characteristics 
of schools and students. Chapter 3 profiles teachers, 
principals, and others who make up the school work 
force. Chapter 4 examines various aspects of teach- 



ers’ assignments, such as what they teach, how 
much time they spend on the job, and the size of 
their classes. Chapter 5 describes the compensation 
of teachers and principals. Chapter 6 explores teach- 
ers’ and principals’ opinions and perceptions of 
what goes on in their schools. Finally, Chapter 7 
examines the complex issue of teacher supply and 
demand. While the discussion in each chapter focus- 
es on the 1993-94 data, comparisons to 1987-88 
and 1990-91 are made when notable change has 
occurred. The sources for all data cited from the 
1987-88 and 1990-91 Schools and Staffing Surveys 
are the two previous Statistical Profiles.^^ As indi- 
cated at the beginning of this chapter, readers should 
not compare data by comi.'.unity type in the 1990-91 
and 1993-94 Statistical Profiles with those pub- 
lished in the 1987-88 Statistical Profile because of 
the change in the definition of community type. 

Each chapter begins with a brief narrative on the 
major topics addressed by the chapter, supported with 
graphics to highlight important points. A series of 
tables follows each narrative. With a few exceptions. 



Table 1.13 — ^Average scheduled salaties for pubfic and private school 
teachers (in constant 1993-94 dollars)* and percent 
chance; 1967-88tD 1993-94 



Bachelor's, no 



Master’s, 20 years 







Private 


Public 


Private 




Average scheduled salaries 




1987-88 


$22,764 


$15,940 


$38,439 


$24,382 


1990-91 


21,741 


16,531 


36,247 


25,388 


1993>.94 


21,923 


16,239 


37,213 


25,189 






Percent change 






1987-88 to 


^.5 


3.7 


-5.7 


4.1 


1990-91 
1990-91 to 


0.8 


-1.8 


2.7 


-0.8 


1993-94 
1987-88 to 


-3.7 


1.9 


-3.2 


3.3 



1993-94 



•Adjusted using the Consumer Price Index. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987—88. 1990-91. and 1993-94 
(District and School Questionnaires). 



'^NCES. Schools and Staffing in the United States. 1987-88. 
and Schools and Staffing in the United States, 1990-91. 



• each table contains an overall total row, and then data 
for public and private schools separately. Within each 
sector, data are reported by community type (central 
city, urban fringe/large town, and rural/small town), 
and within community type, by school level, percent 
minority enrollment, and school size. Thus, local edu- 
cators and policymakers can use the tables in this 
report as a reference to compare conditions in their 
schools with those of similar types of schools national- 
ly. For state administrators and policymakers and pri- 
vate school administrators, appendix A contains a 
series of tables reporting selected data by state (for 
public schools) and by type of private schools. 
Appendix B contains standard errors for the estimates 
presented in selected tables. Appendix C, technical 
notes, describes the survey design and statistical pro- 
cedures used and defines key variables. 



more information on the survey design, overall 
accuracy of the estimates, and statistical procedures 
used will find it in appendix C and other NCES pub- 
lications referred to there. All differences discussed 
in the text were tested and found to be statistically 
significant at the .05 level. Not all significant differ- 
ences are discussed, however. 

NCES welcomes comments on its surveys and sug- 
gestions for improving them. Copies of the SASS 
questionnaires and standard errors for all estimates 
included in this publication are available to interest- 
ed readers. Please contact: 

Schools and Staffing Survey Staff 
National Center for Education Statistics 
U.S. Department of Education 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington. DC 20208-565 1 



This report does not require or assume any statistical 
expertise on the part of its readers. Those wishing 
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P hapter 2 • S chools and S tudents 



An overview of the basic characteristics of schools 
and students provides a context for the more detailed 
examination of schools and staffing in the chapters 
that follow. This chapter begins with a description of 
the numbers of schools and students and the demo- 
graphic characteristics of students in public and pri- 
vate schools across the various community types. 
The final two sections focus on some of the pro- 
grams and services that schools provide, which types 
of schools provide them, and how their availability 
has changed since the first administration of the 
Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS). 

Number of Schools and 
Students 



The nation 's 107,000 schools 
enrolled a total of 46.6 million 
students. 



In 1993-94, there were around 107,000 elementary 
and secondary schools in the United States: 29,000 in 
central cities, 30,000 in urban fringe areas, and 
47,000 in rural areas (table 2.1).' Central city schools 
represented 27 percent of the total, while 24 percent 
of all schools were in urban fringe areas and the 
remaining 37 percent were in rural areas (table 2.2). 
Nearly one-half of all public schools were in rural 
areas, about one-quarter were in urban fringe areas, 
and the remainder were in central cities (figure 2.1 
and table 2.2). Private schools were distributed quite 
differently from public schools, with the largest pro- 
portion in central cities and smaller proportions in 
urban fringe and rural areas. 



Figure 2.1 — Number of public and private schools, 
by community type: 1W3-94 




Number 

(thousands) 



Public Private 

schools schools 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center 
for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(School Questionnaire), 



About 41.6 million students were 
enrolled in 81,000 public schools, 
while the remaining 5 million 
students were enrolled in 26,000 
private schools. 



'Appendix tables A I and A2 show comparable data for public 
schools by state and for private schools by typology. 




Of the natioii’s 46.6 million elementary and sec- 
ondary school students. 41.6 million attended public 
schools (table 2.1). In central cities, public schools 
enrolled more than five timec as many students as 
private schools (figure 2.2V In rural areas (where pri- 
vate schools were least common), public schools 
enrolled more than 17 times as many students as pri- 
vate schools. In 1993-94, the proportions of students 
attending schools in each community type (table 2.2) 
were the same as they were in 1987—88 (table 1.1). 



Figure 2.2 — Number of public and private 
school students, by community 
type: 1993-94 



urbanicity. Public schools in rural areas had fewer 
students per FTE teacher (16.1) than central city or 
urban fringe schools (17.5 and 18.4 students, respec- 
tively). 

School Size and Structure 



The average public school in central 
cities and urban fringe communities 
had over 600 students, while in rural 
areas the average public school had 
about 400 students. 
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SOURCE: U,S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School 



The number of students per full-time-equivalent 
(FTE) teacher is an important indicator of both teach- 
ers’ workload and the amount of teachers' time avail- 
able to individual students. On average, private 
schools had fewer students per FTE teacher than 
public schools (14.5 compared with 17.0 students) 
(table 2.1). Student-teacher ratios also varied by 



In general, private schools tended to be smaller than 
public schools. The average size of private schools 
was less than half that of public schools (191 stu- 
dents compared with 516) (table 2,2 and figure 2.3). 



Figure 23— Average size of all schools and public 
and private schools: 1993-94 




SOURCE: U,S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(School Questionnaire). 
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Between 42 and 76 percent of private schools in all 
three community types enrolled fewer than 150 stu- 
dents. School size also varied by school level. For 
example, in the public sector, secondary schools 
tended to be larger than elementary or combined 
schools. 

The percentage of schools with a racial-ethnic 
minority population of 20 percent or more was 
greater in the public than the private sector regardless 
of community type (table 2.2). In each sector, 
schools in central cities were the most likely to have 
at least a 20 percent minority enrollment, and schools 
in rural areas were the least likely to have this pro- 
portion of minority students enrolled. Since 1990-91. 
the proportion of central city schools with more than 
20 percent minority enrolled has remained stable at 
about 66 percent." 

Student CiiARACTERisTics 



Sixteen percent of all elementary 
and secondary students were black: 
12 percent were Hispanic: I percent 
were Native American: and 3 per- 
cent were Asian/Pacific Islander. 



In 1993-94, 32 percent of all elementary and sec- 
ondary students were members of a minority 
racial-ethnic group (table 2.3), but the percentage of 
minority students varied considerably by sector and 
community type (figure 2.4).^ As in 1990-91, public 
schools had proportionately more black, non- 
Hispanic; Hispanic; and Native American students, 
wh'.le private schools had proportionately more 
white, non-Hispanic; and Asian/Pacific Islander stu- 
dents (table 2.3). This pattern has persisted since 
1990-91 despite a small increase in the percentage of 
Asian/Pacific Islander students in public schools.-* 
Public schools in urban fringe and rural communities 
had smaller percentages of minority students (30 and 
19 percent, respectively) than those in central cities, 
where over one-half of all students were members of 
a minority group. 



The percentage of students with limited English pro- 
ficiency (LEP) was greater in public than in private 
schools (5 percent compared with 1 percent). Within 
the public sector, the concentration was greater in 
central cities than in urban fringe or rural areas (9 
percent, compared with 5 percent and 2 percent, 
respectively). Public elementary schools in central 
cities had a larger percentage of LEP students ( 1 1 
percent) than secondary or combined schools (6 per- 
cent and 5 percent, respectively). 

In public schools, the percentage of minority students 
was also associated with school size; in general, larg- 
er schools tended to have a higher percentage of 
minority students than smaller schools. Public central 
city schools with at least 750 students, for example, 
averaged 57 percent minority students while their 
counterpart schools with less than 150 students aver- 
aged 41 percent minority student enrollment. 

School and District Programs 
AND Services 



Public schools were more likely than 
private schools to offer bilingual 
and ESL serx’ices, just as limited 
English proficient students were 
more likely to be enrolled in public 
schools than private ones. 



The existence of support services in public schools is 
subject to the needs of the communities they serve. 
Not surprisingly, given the differences in schools’ 
student populations, the types of programs and ser- 
vices offered also varied. Bilingual and ESL services, 
for example, were provided much more often in pub- 



^Table 2.2 and NCES, Schools and Staffing in the United States, 
1990-1991, 8. 

^Appendix table A3 and A4 show comparable data for public 
schools by state and for private schools by typology. 

’^Table 2.3 and NCES, Schools and Staffing in the United States, 
1990-91, 10. 



Figure 2 . 4 — Percentage of minority students in public and private schools, by community type: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School Questionnaire). 



lie than private schools (table 2.4), just as limited 
English proficient students were more likely to be 
enrolled in public than private schools (table 2.3). 
Drug and alcohol prevention programs were also 
more widespread in public than private schools (94 
percent compared with 7 1 percent) (table 2.5), which 
is consistent with the greater proportion of public 
school teachers who saw drug and alcohol abuse as a 
serious problem in their schools (see chapter 6). 
Finally, while two in three public schools received 
funds under Chapter 1 (federal funds allocated to 
schools based on the percentage of poor children 
they enroll), about one in four private schools 
received Chapter 1 funding. 

Since the late 1980s several changes have occurred 
in the availability of the various academic and nonin- 
structional services reported on in the three adminis- 
trations of SASS. For example, 60 percent of schools 
provided gifted/talented programs in 1993-94 (figure 
2.5, table 2.4), a small drop from 64 percent in 
1990-91 and 62 percent in 1987-88. Seventy-three 
percent of schools offered diagnostic services in 



1993-94 (table 2.5), up from 65 percent in 1987-88, 
but similar to the proportion of schools that offered 
them in 1990-91 (72 percent). 

Transitions to and From School 

Academic support services are meant to enhance the 
ability to learn and the life success of students. 
Programs that help prepare young children for school 
(such as prekindergarten and kindergarten programs) 
or that help secondary students move into the work- 
place (such as job placement services) are two exam- 
ples of the types of programs and services that have 
become increasingly widespread. Like instructional 
and health services, these types of programs were 
more prevalent in some schools than in others in 
1993-94. 

About three-quarters of all elerii, itary and combined 
schools had kindergartens, and 35 percent offered 
prekindergarten programs (table 2.6). The proportion 
of public schools offering prekindergarten programs 
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Figure 2*5 — Percentage of all schools in M'hich 
various programs and services were 
available to students: 199J-94 
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SOURCE* U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(School Questionnaire). 



almost doubled between 1990-91 and 1993-94 
(from 17 percent to 30 percent). However, in 
1993-94 private schools tended to offer more pro- 
grams for young children than did public schools. 
For instance, they were more likely to offer 
prekindergarten and kindergarten programs and to 
offer full-day or both full- and half-day kindergarten 
programs as opposed to half-day only. 



In 1993-94, 30 percent of public and 
48 percent of private elementary and 
combined schools offered extended- 
day programs. 



Extended-day programs have become increasingly 
important to families as the labor force participation 
of women with children has grown. Reflecting this 
need, extended-day programs have expanded dramat- 
ically. The proportion of elementary and combined 
schools offering extended-day programs increased 
from 17 percent in 1987-88 to 35 percent in 
1993-94. As was the case with prekindergarten and 
kindergarten programs, private schools were more 
likely than public schools to provide extended-day 
programs (48 percent compared with 30 percent in 
1993-94) (table 2.6). 

As students near the end of high school, counselors 
and teachers often encourage them to pursue postsec- 
ondary education. Overall, 64 percent of 1994 high 
school graduates applied to a 2- or 4-year college 
(table 2.7).^ Graduates from private high schools 
were considerably more likely than public school 
graduates to apply to college (83 percent compared 
with 56 percent) (figure 2.6 and table 2.7). 

In recent years, more attention has been focused on 
the role of schools in preparing students for work, 
particularly those who do not immediately enroll in 
college. Job placement services represent one way of 



■“'Appendix table A5 shows comparable data for public schools 
by state. 
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Figure 2.6 — Percentage of public and private 

schools with 12th grade that ottered 
job placement services and average 
percentage of graduates who 
applied to 2- or 4* ar colleges: 
1993-94 
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lower proportion of public high school graduates 
who applied to college. 

Finally, high school graduation requirements have 
also claimed public and political attention in recent 
years. Reports such as A Nation At Risk^ recom- 
mended increased graduation requirements to 
improve students’ content coverage in the core cur- 
riculum. Since 1987-88, very slight increases in the 
number of years of instruction required for high 
school graduation were detectable in several sub- 
jects. The number of years of English required, for 
example, climbed from 3.8 to 3.9, while the average 
foreign language requirement rose from 0.5 to 0.6 
years. In 1993-94, the average number of years of 
instruction required in most subjects was slightly 
greater in private schools than in public schools 
(table 2.8).^ A new SASS question about requiring 
community service for graduation revealed a large 
difference between public and private schools: in the 
1993-94 school yeai; 3 percent of public schools had 
this requirement, compared with 32 percent of pri- 
vate schools. 



smoothing the transition from high school to the 
labor market. In 1993-94, 22 percent of all schools 
with 12th grade offered job placement services (table 
2.7). Job placement services were more prevalent in 
public than in private schools, consistent with the 



'The National Commission on Excellence in Education. A 

Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Education Reform 

(Washington, D.C.: April 1983). 

7 . 

Appendix table A6 shows ctmiparable data for public ^schools 

by state. 
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Table 2.1 — Number of public and private schools and students, and average number of students per full-time-equivalent 
(FTE) teacher, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 





Schools 


Students 


Average 
students/ 
FTE tchr, 


Schools 


F^bHc 

Students 


Average 
students/ 
FTE tchr. 


Schools 


Private 

Students 


Average 
students/ 
FTE tchr. 


TOTAL 


106,833 


46,592,208 


16.4 


80,740 


41,621,660 


17.0 


26,093 


4,970,548 


14.5 


Central city 


28,891 


14,424,160 


16.7 


19,184 


12,163,036 


17.5 


9,707 


2,261,125 


15.2 


School level 


Elementary 


20,984 


9,482,756 


17.9 


15,051 


8,236,748 


18.1 


5,933 


1,246,008 


17.3 


Secondary 


4,520 


4,174,835 


15.6 


3,469 


3,757,224 


16.5 


1,051 


417,611 


12.7 


Combined 


3,387 


766,570 


11.2 


664 


169,064 


9.0 


2,723 


597,506 


U.7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


9,763 


4,054,304 


16.4 


4,812 


2,764,013 


17.7 


4,951 


1,290,291 


15.1 


20% or more 


19,128 


10,369,856 


16.9 


14,373 


9,399,023 


17.4 


4,756 


970,834 


15.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


5,302 


371,451 


11.3 


1,208 


94,185 


10.1 


4,094 


277,266 


11.7 


150 to 499 


11,894 


3,887,630 


17.5 


7,320 


2,670,360 


17.2 


4,574 


1,217,270 


17.9 


500 to 749 


6,436 


3,896,660 


18.4 


5,742 


3,479,510 


18.4 


694 


417,151 


17.9 


750 or more 


5,260 


6,268,419 


18.6 


4,914 


5,918,980 


18.7 


346 


349,438 


16.6 


Urban fringe/large town 


30,495 


15,369,892 


17.4 


21,912 


13,559,662 


18.4 


8,583 


1,810,230 


14.8 


School level 


Elementary 


22,032 


9,786,196 


18.3 


16,608 


8,697,551 


18.8 


5,424 


1,088,645 


16.7 


Secondary 


5,758 


4,968,763 


16.6 


4,807 


4,675,656 


17.6 


952 


293,107 


12.0 


Combined 


2,705 


614,933 


11.3 


497 


186,455 


12.4 


2,208 


428,478 


11.1 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


18,057 


8,228,442 


16.9 


12,022 


6,896,337 


17.9 


6,035 


1,332,105 


14.7 


20% or more 


12,438 


7,141,451 


18.1 


9,890 


6,663,325 


18.9 


2,548 


478,125 


14.9 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


5,378 


360,462 


12.0 


1,269 


105,391 


13.2 


4,109 


255,072 


11.6 


150 to 499 


’.2,334 


4,111,179 


17.5 


8.529 


3,049,138 


17.5 


3,806 


1,062,042 


17.5 


500 to 749 


7,096 


4,299,756 


19.6 


6,649 


4,031,178 


19.7 


447 


268,578 


18.6 


750 or more 


5,686 


6,598,495 


19.3 


5,465 


6,373,956 


19.4 


221 


224,539 


17.9 


Rural/small town 


47,447 


16,798,156 


15.6 


39,644 


15,898,962 


16.1 


7,804 


899,193 


13.3 


School level 


Elementary 


30,534 


10,419,708 


16.6 


26,354 


9,951,208 


16.8 


4,180 


468,500 


15.5 


Secondary 


11,921 


5,425,290 


14.6 


11,372 


5,.324,921 


14.8 


549 


100,369 


9.6 


Combined 


4,993 


953,156 


12.1 


1,918 


622,832 


14.0 


3,075 


330,324 


10.9 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


35,030 


11,475,007 


15.5 


27,991 


10,651,944 


15.9 


7,039 


823,064 


13.5 


20% or more 


12,417 


5,323,147 


16.0 


11,653 


5,247,018 


16.4 


765 


76,129 


10.9 


School size 


Less than 1 .50 


12,923 


950,870 


12.2 


6,971 


592,967 


12.2 


5,952 


357,903 


12.1 


150 to 499 


22,935 


7,176,476 


16.5 


21,222 


6,729,995 


16.4 


1,712 


446,481 


17.1 


500 to 749 


7,440 


4,504,670 


17.6 


7,353 


4,454,342 


17.6 


— 


— 


— 


750 or more 


4,149 


4,166,138 


18.1 


4,098 


4,121,659 


18.1 


— 


— 


— 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding, cell suppression, or questionnaire nonresponse. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Stati.stics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 199.V94 (Sch(x)l Questionnaire), 
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Table 2.2— Percentage distributions of schools and students, and average school size, by selected school characteristics: 
1993-94 





Schools 


Total 

Students 


Avg. size 


Schools 


Public 

Students 


Avg. size 


Schools 


Private 

Students 


Avg. size 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


436 


100.0 


100.0 


516 


100.0 


100.0 


191 


Central city 


27.0 


31.0 


499 


23.8 


29.2 


634 


37.2 


45.5 


233 


School level 


Elementary 


72.6 


65.7 


452 


78.5 


67.7 


547 


61.1 


55.1 


210 


Secondary 


15.6 


28.9 


924 


18.1 


30.9 


1,083 


10.8 


18.5 


398 


Combined 


11.7 


5.3 


226 


3.5 


1.4 


255 


28.1 


26.4 


219 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


33.8 


28.1 


415 


25.1 


22.7 


574 


51.0 


57.1 


261 


20% or more 


66.2 


71.9 


542 


74.9 


77.3 


654 


49.0 


42.9 


204 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


18.4 


2.6 


70 


6.3 


0.8 


78 


42.2 


12.3 


68 


150 to 499 


41.2 


27.0 


327 


38.2 


22.0 


365 


47.1 


53.8 


266 


500 to 749 


22.3 


27.0 


605 


29.9 


28.6 


606 


7.1 


18.4 


601 


750 or more 


Is.2 


43.5 


1,192 


25.6 


48.7 


1,205 


3.6 


15.5 


1,010 


Urban fringe/large town 


23.8 


33.0 


504 


27.1 


32.6 


619 


32.9 


36.4 


211 


School level 


Elementary 


72.2 


63.7 


444 


75.8 


64.1 


524 


63.2 


60.1 


201 


Secondary 


18.9 


32.3 


863 


21.9 


34.5 


973 


11.1 


16.2 


308 


Combined 


8.9 


4.0 


227 


2.3 


L4 


375 


25.7 


23.7 


194 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


59.2 * 


53.5 


456 


54.9 


50.9 


574 


70.3 


73.6 


221 


20% or more 


40.8 


46.5 


574 


45.1 


49.1 


674 


29.7 


26.4 


188 


School size 


Less than 150 


17.6 


2.3 


67 


5.8 


0.8 


83 


47.9 


14.1 


62 


150 to 499 


40.4 


26.7 


333 


38.9 


22.5 


358 


44.3 


58.7 


279 


500 to 749 


23.3 


28.0 


606 


30.3 


29.7 


606 


5.2 


14.8 


601 


750 or more 


18.6 


42.9 


1,160 


24.9 


47.0 


1,166 


2.6 


12.4 


1,016 


Rural/small town 


37.2 


.36.1 


354 


49.1 


38.2 


401 


29.9 


18.1 


115 


School level 
Elementary 


64.4 


62.0 


341 


66.5 


62.6 


378 


53.6 


52.1 


112 


Secondary 


25.1 


32.3 


455 


28.7 


33.5 


468 


7.0 


11.2 


183 


Combined 


10.5 


5.7 


191 


4.8 


3.9 


325 


39.4 


36.7 


107 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


73.8 


68.3 


328 


70.6 


67.0 


381 


90.2 


91.5 


117 


20% or more 


26.2 


31.7 


429 


29.4 


33.0 


450 


9.8 


8.5 


100 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


27.2 


5.7 


74 


17.6 


3.7 


85 


76.3 


39.8 


60 


150 to 499 


48.3 


42.7 


313 


53.5 


42.3 


317 


21.9 


49.7 


261 


500 to 749 


15.7 


26.8 


605 


18.5 


28.0 


606 


1.1 


5.6 


— 


750 or more 


8.7 


24.8 


1,004 


10.3 


25.9 


1,(X)6 


0.7 


4.9 





— ^Too few CU.SCS for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 1(K) due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 199.^-94 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table 2.3 — Percentage distribution of students by racial-ethnic background, percent minority students, and percent limited 
English proficient students by selectt^ school characteristics: 1993-94 



Limited 





White 

non-Hisp. 


Black 

non-Hisp. 


Hispanic 


Native 

American 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


Minority 


English 

proficient 


TOTAL 


68.5 


15.5 


11.5 


1.0 


3.4 


31.5 


4.7 


PUBLIC 


67.3 


16.3 


11.9 


1.1 


3.4 


32.7 


5.1 


Central city 


46.0 


27.8 


21.0 


0.7 


4.5 


54.0 


9.4 


School level 


Elementary 


44.9 


28 0 


22.2 


0.7 


4.3 


55.1 


10.9 


Secondary 


48.5 


27.0 


18.6 


0.7 


5.3 


51.5 


6.3 


Combined 


41.7 


39.3 


15.9 


0.6 


2.5 


58.3 


5.3 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


91.2 


3.8 


2.7 


0.7 


1.6 


8.8 


1.5 


20% or more 


32.7 


34.9 


26.4 


0.6 


5.4 


67.3 


11.7 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


59.5 


26.0 


10.9 


1.8 


1.8 


40.5 


1.9 


150 to 499 


47.8 


30.7 


17.4 


0.9 


3.2 


52.2 


7.6 


500 to 749 


48.9 


28.7 


17.7 


0.6 


4.1 


51.1 


8.4 


750 or more 


43.3 


26.1 


24.7 


0.6 


5.4 


56.7 


10.9 


Urban fringe/large town 


70.3 


13.6 


10.6 


0.5 


5.0 


29.7 


4.8 


School level 


Elementary 


70.2 


14.1 


10.3 


0.4 


5.0 


29.8 


5.4 


Secondary 


70.5 


12.4 


11.3 


0.6 


5.1 


29.5 


3.7 


Combined 


67.7 


20.0 


8.0 


0.2 


4.0 


32.3 


1.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


91.6 


3.1 


2.4 


0.4 


2.6 


8.4 


1.0 


20% or more 


48.2 


24.5 


19.1 


0.6 


7.6 


51.8 


8.6 


School size 
Less than 1 50 


73.1 


19.1 


6.1 


0.6 


1.2 


26.9 




150 to 499 


75.7 


14.0 


6.3 


0.5 


3.5 


24.3 


2.6 


500 to 749 


72.0 


11.9 


10.4 


0.5 


5.3 


28.0 


4.6 


750 or more 


66.6 


14.4 


12.9 


0.5 


5.7 


33.4 


6.0 


Rural/small town 


81.1 


9.8 


6.2 


1.9 


1.0 


18.9 


2.1 


School level 


Elementary 


80.5 


9.9 


6.7 


2.0 


1.0 


19.5 


2.5 


Secondary 


82.8 


9.1 


5.3 


1.7 


1.0 


17.2 


1.4 


Combined 


77.6 


13.5 


5.3 


3.0 


0.6 


22.4 


1.8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


95.3 


2.0 


1.4 


0.6 


0.7 


4.7 


0.4 


20% or more 


52.4 


25.7 


15.7 


4.6 


1.6 


47.6 


5.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


86.1 


4.1 


4.4 


5.0 


0.5 


13.9 


2.3 


150 to 499 


83.6 


8.2 


5.2 


2.3 


0.7 


16.4 


1.6 


500 to 749 


80.8 


10.8 


5.6 


1.7 


1.2 


19.2 


2.1 


750 or more 


76.8 


12.0 


8.6 


1.2 


1.4 


23.2 


2.8 
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Table 2.3 — Percentage distribution of students by racial-ethnic background, percent minority students, and percent limited 
English proficient students by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 





White 

non-Hisp. 


Black 

non-Hisp. 


Hispanic 


Native 

American 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


Minority 


Limited 

English 

proficient 


PRIVATE 


77.9 


9.3 


8.0 


0.6 


4.1 


22.1 


1.0 


Central city 


68.8 


14.0 


11.9 


0.4 


5.0 


31.2 


1.2 


School level 


Elementary 


63.2 


17.4 


14.3 


0.3 


4.9 


36.8 


1.1 


Secondary 


74.2 


8.8 


11.6 


0.5 


4.9 


25.8 


0.3 


Combined 


76.8 


10.5 


7.1 


0.4 


5.2 


23.2 


1.8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


92.7 


3.1 


2.0 


0.2 


2.0 


7.3 


0.7 


20% or more 


37.1 


28.4 


25.0 


0.6 


8.8 


62.9 


1.8 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


63.9 


21.4 


10.3 


0.3 


4.1 


36.1 


2.6 


150 to 499 


67.0 


15.3 


12.5 


0.4 


4.8 


33.0 


1.0 


500 to 749 


69.8 


9.8 


14.4 


0.5 


5.5 


30.2 


0.7 


750 or more 


77.8 


8.5 


8.1 


0.2 


5.4 


22.2 


— 


Urban fringe/large town 


82.2 


7.0 


6.3 


0.6 


4.0 


17.8 


1.1 


School level 


Elementary 


82.0 


6.5 


6.5 


0.6 


4.3 


18.0 


0.9 


Secondary 


82.8 


6.0 


7.3 


0.3 


3.6 


17.2 


0.8 


Combined 


82.2 


8.7 


4.9 


0.8 


3.4 


17.8 


1.7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


93.8 


2.3 


1.8 


0.2 


1.9 


6.2 


0.6 


20% or more 


49.7 


20.0 


18.6 


1.9 


9.8 


50.3 


2.5 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


79.3 


9.2 


6.3 


1.6 


3.7 


20.7 


1.1 


150 to 499 


80.9 


7.0 


7.2 


0.4 


4.5 


19.1 


0.9 


500 to 749 


87.0 


5.2 


3.6 


0.8 


3.3 


13.0 





750 or more 


85.9 


6.2 


4.9 


0.2 


2.8 


14.1 


— 


Rural/small town 


92.4 


2.2 


2.0 


1.3 


2.2 


7.6 


0.4 


School level 


Elementary 


92.2 


1.5 


2.2 


1.7 


2.4 


7.8 


— 


Secondary 


89.5 


3.7 


2.7 


1.2 


2.9 


10.5 


2.3 


Combined 


93.4 


2.9 


1.4 


0.7 


1.7 


6.6 


— 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


96.7 


1.2 


1.0 


0.2 


0.9 


3.3 


0.1 


20% or more 


45.7 


13.1 


12.8 


12.9 


15.5 


54.3 


— 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


92.0 


2.6 


2.5 


2.0 


1.0 


8.0 


0.5 


150 to 499 


93.3 


2.0 


1.8 


0.9 


1.9 


6.7 


0.3 


500 to 749 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


750 or more 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— Tcx) few cases for a rcliahtc estimate. 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 199.^-94 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table 2.4 — ^Percentage of schools in which various instructionaily related programs and services were available to students, by 
selected school characteristics: 1993-94 



Native 

American/ 

Alaska 





Remedial 


Gifted & 
talented 


Magnet 

program 


Bilingual 


ESL 


Native 

courses 


Chapter 

One 


Library 


TOTAL 


76.2 


59.5 


(*) 


14.5 


35.0 


47.4 


52.1 


91.9 


PUBLIC 


83.2 


70.7 


6.5 


17.8 


42.7 


50.9 


61.6 


95.6 


Central city 


79.2 


66.7 


13.0 


29.2 


54.0 


50.1 


58.0 


95.3 


School level 


Elementary 


81.3 


69.0 


11.6 


30.8 


55.9 


54.1 


64.8 


97.1 


Secondary 


75.3 


65.2 


19.6 


23.8 


50.5 


36.8 


33.2 


94.1 


Combined 


53.7 


22.9 


II.O 


21.3 


30.9 


29.4 


34.2 


60.8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20^ 


80.1 


73.3 


4.5 


10.9 


39.6 


54.4 


45.7 


96.4 


209c or more 


79.0 


64.5 


15.9 


35.3 


58.9 


48.7 


62.2 


94.9 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


61.7 


14.0 


0.8 


9.4 


14.7 


33.6 


41.6 


63.2 


150 to 499 


82.2 


62.8 


13.9 


25.7 


46.4 


54.2 


65.7 


96.2 


500 to 749 


77.9 


71.8 


8.7 


29.9 


59.9 


55.8 


59.8 


98.7 


750 or more 


80.7 


79.5 


19.9 


38.4 


68.3 


41.6 


48.6 


97.8 


Urban fringe/large town 


82.4 


73.9 


8.3 


16.9 


57.6 


55.3 


52.6 


97.1 


School level 


Elementary 


84.2 


75.8 


7.2 


16.8 


57.6 


60.4 


59.2 


98.1 


Secondari- 


78.5 


71.9 


12.6 


18.4 


60.0 


38.6 


31.7 


96.1 


Combined 


58.3 


29.2 


5.3 


7.3 


32.2 


45.5 


33.4 


72.8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


83.5 


73.2 


6.2 


8.5 


51.8 


57.3 


50.4 


97.3 


209c or more 


81.1 


74.7 


10.9 


27.1 


64.6 


52.9 


55.2 


96.8 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


56.5 


26.8 


10.7 


5.8 


15.2 


54.3 


45.7 


76.6 


1 50 to 499 


86.5 


71.2 


7.6 


12.1 


50.9 


56.5 


65.8 


96.4 


500 to 749 


84.1 


79.7 


7.6 


18.3 


65.0 


60.0 


50.1 


99.6 


750 or more 


80.0 


82.1 


9.9 


25.3 


68.9 


47.9 


36.7 


99.9 


Rural/smail town 


85.6 


70.9 


2.3 


12.8 


29.0 


48.8 


68.2 


95.0 


School level 


Elementary 


89.9 


74.6 


2.4 


13.4 


30.7 


54.0 


81.3 


95.7 


Secondary 


75.9 


64.3 


2.2 


10.6 


25.5 


37.7 


38.0 


95.4 


Combined 


83.3 


60.4 


2.4 


18.2 


24.9 


44.6 


67.4 


83.8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


84.9 


70.3 


2.0 


6.6 


22.0 


50.1 


66.8 


95.4 


209c or more 


87.3 


72.5 


3.3 


27.9 


45.8 


45.9 


71.7 


94.0 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


80.5 


52.2 


1.3 


8.0 


12.7 


51.9 


62.4 


84.3 


150 to 499 


87.4 


74.1 


2.2 


12.3 


26.8 


50.0 


74.3 


96.6 


500 to 749 


86.7 


76.3 


2.5 


16.4 


40.4 


47.5 


65.5 


98.1 


750 or more 


83.1 


76.9 


46 


17.2 


47.3 


40.2 


51.3 


99.9 
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Table 2.4 — Percentage of schools in which various instructionally related programs and services were available to students, by 
selected school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 





Remedial 


Gifted & 
talented 


Bilingual 


ESL 


Native 

American/ 

Alaska 

Native 

courses 


Chapter 

One 


Library 


PRIVATE 


54.5 


24.9 


4.2 


11.3 


36.6 


22.7 


80.3 


Central city 


58.9 


28.0 


4.1 


16.1 


37.4 


24.0 


84.2 


School level 


Elementary 


66.5 


27.2 


4.7 


16.7 


44.2 


33.3 


84.2 


Secondary 


52.1 


35.8 


0.6 


10.9 


27.7 


18.3 


95.7 


Combined 


44.8 


26.9 


3.9 


16.6 


26.5 


6.1 


79.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


58.3 


31.0 


3.2 


14.9 


40.2 


21.8 


88.8 


20% or more 


59.5 


25.0 


5.0 


17.3 


34.6 


26.4 


79.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


48.9 


25.7 


4.5 


15.9 


36.8 


9.7 


72.1 


150 to 499 


67.6 


28.4 


3.3 


15.9 


39.0 


38.5 


92.0 


500 to 749 


59.2 


31.6 


6.0 


18.2 


31.5 


18.0 


95.9 


750 or more 


60.7 


43.1 


5.2 


16.7 


35.9 


14.1 


100.0 


Urban fringe/large town 


57.3 


24.2 


5.6 


11.1 


37.0 


20.6 


78.2 


School level 


Elementary 


56.6 


20.8 


7.6 


10.9 


40.5 


26.2 


76.9 


Secondary 


42.0 


39.5 


1.9 


24.0 


24.6 


9.7 


83.0 


Combined 


65.8 


25.9 


2.4 


6.1 


34.0 


11.4 


79.4 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


57.4 


26.3 


4.6 


8.8 


35.7 


21.3 


78.5 


20% or more 


57.1 


19.2 


8.0 


16.5 


40.1 


18.8 


77.6 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


48.3 


20.1 


8.8 


7.6 


35.8 


10.7 


59.9 


150 to 499 


66.8 


25.5 


2.4 


13.5 


39.6 


30.5 


94.4 


500 to 749 


56.8 


35.2 


2.7 


18.0 


32.6 


27.8 


98.2 


750 or more 


61.6 


55.9 


7.3 


19.7 


25.8 


18.2 


100.0 


Rural/small town 


45.9 


21.7 


2.7 


5.7 


35.0 


23.3 


77.7 


School level 


Elementary 


46.8 


19.3 


2.0 


3.2 


44.8 


34.9 


75.1 


Secondary 


63.2 


28.3 


3.2 


21.5 


23.8 


29.4 


96.2 


Combined 


41.5 


23.8 


3.7 


6.4 


23.7 


6.5 


78.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


45.1 


21.8 


2.0 


4.4 


35.4 


21.2 


77.9 


20% or more 


52.9 


20.9 


9.5 


18.0 


31.3 


43.4 


75.9 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


41.6 


18.9 


3.1 


4.2 


33.8 


18.6 


73.3 


150 to 499 


59.9 


31.5 


1.6 


9.9 


40.2 


39.6 


91.4 


500 to 749 


— 


— 


— 












750 or more 








— 


— 


— 


— 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



*The Private School Questionnaire did not ask about availability of magnet programs. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table 2.5 — Percentage of schools in which various health-related programs and services were available to students, by selected 
school characteristics: 1993-94 





Disability 

services 


Diagnostic 

services 


Medical 

services 


Free or 
reduced 
price lunch 


Drug and 
alcohol 
prevention 


Substance 

abuse 

counseling 




TOTAL 


73.4 


73.0 


52.0 


76.7 


88.0 


30.9 




PUBLIC ' 


89.2 


82.6 


58.7 


94.3 


93.6 


36.2 




Central city 


89.1 


81.5 


• 57.9 


96.2 


91.3 


36.9 




School level ... .... 


Elementary 


89.6 


82.3 


56.9 


98.3 


92.6 


31.0 




Secondary 


86.5 


78.1 


60.9 


89.7 


89.4 


61.2 




Combined 


91.7 


82.6 


63.4 


82.6 


73.1 


43.8 




Minority enrollment 


Less than 20Vc 


91.0 


81.1 


56.8 


95.8 


92.6 


34.5 




20% or more 


88.4 


81.7 


58.2 


96.4 


90.9 


37.7 




School size - . . 


Less than 1 50 


73.8 


76.2 


48.4 


79.8 


73.5 


35.1 




1 50 to 499 


88.0 


82.4 


56.4 


98.0 


90.0 


29.8 




500 to 749 


89.0 


82.9 


60.2 


97.2 


94.8 


31.2 




750 or more 


94.6 


80.0 


59.7 


96.6 


93.7 


54.5 




Urban fringe/large town 


88.0 


83.9 


59.2 


91.8 


95.0 


33.5 




School level 


Elementary 


88.4 


84.2 


59.6 


93.2 


96.3 


25.8 




Secondary 


86.6 


83.3 


58.4 


89.0 


92.1 


60.3 




Combined 


87.9 


81.5 


56.4 


70.4 


76.4 


33.7 




Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 


87.5 


84.9 


60.3 


90.6 


95.5 


32.9 




20% or more 


88.7 


82.8 


58.0 


93.2 


94.3 


34.3 




School size _ _ . 


Less than 1 50 


64.1 


68.7 


59.2 


62.5 


82.4 


26.4 




150 to 499 


89.1 


84.3 


61.0 


91.5 


94.5 


26.1 




500 to 749 


88.3 


86.2 


57.9 


96.0 


97.9 


30.3 




750 or more 


91.5 


84.1 


58.2 


^3.9 


94.9 


50.8 




Riiral/small town 


89.8 


82.3 


58.9 


94.8 


94.0 


37.4 




School level _ .. . 


Elementary 


90.6 


83.4 


58.8 


95.6 


95.2 


30.4 




Secondary 


88.8 


"'9.7 


59.2 


93.9 


92.8 


52.3 




Combined 


84.7 


82.4 


57.8 


89.3 


84..3 


*5.0 




Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


89.8 


«3.6 


60.4 


94.2 


94.6 


35.7 




20% or more 


89.9 


79.2 


55.3 


96.2 


92.5 


41.4 




School size 


Less than 150 


76.6 


80.8 


51.9 


83.8 


92.8 


33.3 




150 :o499 


91.5 


82.7 


58.8 


97.1 


93.9 


34.3 




5(K) to 749 


93.4 


81.6 


61.8 


97.0 


95.1 


40.7 




750 or more 


97.2 


84.2 


65.7 


97.5 


94.3 


54.3 
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Table 2.5 — Percentage of schools in which various health-related programs and services were available to students, by selected 
school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 





Disability 

services 


Diagnostic 

services 


Medical 

services 


Free or 
reduced 
price lunch 


Drug and 
alcohol 
prevention 


Substance 

abuse 

counseling 


PRIVATE 


24.8 


43.5 


31.0 


22.4 


70.6 


14.4 


Central city 


25.8 


44.5 


29.9 


23.4 


75.7 


15.0 


School level 


Elementary 


22.6 


47.1 


29.0 


27.5 


78.1 


10.3 


Secondary 


24.0 


38.4 


34.2 


26.4 


85.8 


42.4 


Combined 


33.6 


41.3 


30.3 


13.4 


66.7 


14.5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


29.1 


46.8 


31.6 


19.7 


76.7 


16.3 


20% or more 


22.4 


42.2 


28.2 


27.3 


74.7 


13.6 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


24.8 


37.7 


25.6 


14.7 


61.9 


6.0 


150 to 499 


26.5 


48.7 


31.8 


31.6 


85.1 


18.8 


500 to 749 


28.9 


54.8 


33.4 


22.6 


88.6 


31.1 


750 or more 


23.9 


49.5 


50.2 


20.1 


88.8 


38.9 


Urban fringe/large town 


26.5 


45.9 


34.5 


17.7 


70.4 


15.0 


School level 


Elementary 


19.5 


43.5 


34.4 


22.2 


68.7 


10.0 


Secondary 


36.3 


53.6 


51.0 


13.6 


88.5 


38.0 


Combined 


39.5 


48.5 


27.6 


8.7 


67.0 


17.5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


26.6 


46.1 


34.5 


19.5 


70.5 


13.9 


20% or more 


26.3 


45.4 


34.3 


13.7 


70.2 


17.6 


School size 


Less than 150 


28.4 


34.9 


23.8 


7.4 


55.5 


13.4 


150 to 499 


24.6 


56.3 


44.5 


27.8 


84.3 


13.3 


500 to 749 


24.0 


56.1 


41.9 


25.6 


84.8 


31.1 


750 or more 


30.4 


49.3 


43.9 


21.2 


80.4 


42.5 


Rural/small town 


21.5 


39.6 


28.5 


26.3 


64.3 


12.9 


School level 


Elementary 


17.0 


40.1 


27.8 


36.4 


66.0 


9.1 


Secondary 


31.3 


61.3 


77.1 


29.7 


92.2 


59.8 


Combined 


25.7 


35.1 


20.7 


11.8 


57.0 


9.8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


20.5 


38.3 


25.3 


26.3 


62.3 


10.7 


20% or more 


30.7 


52.2 


57.1 


26.0 


81.9 


33.2 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


18.8 


35.9 


21.9 


20.1 


55.7 


11.8 


150 to 499 


29.6 


51.2 


49.4 


47.7 


91.7 


15.9 


500 to 749 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


750 or more 






— 


— 


— 


— 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table 2.6— Percentage of elementary and combined schools that offered extended-day, prekindergarten, and kindergarten 
programs, and percentage distribution of schools with kindergarten programs by len^ of program, by selected 
school characteristics: 1993-94 



Of schools w/ PK pgms. Of schools w/ kindergaitens 

Prc- Controlled Controlled 





Extended 

day 


kinder- 

garten 


by 

school 


by 

other 


Kinder- 

garten 


Half day 


Full day 


Both 


TOTAL 


34.9 


34.6 


91.5 


18.1 


76.6 


48.9 


43.9 


7.2 


PUBLIC 


2'^.6 


30.3 


87.9 


26.4 


75.7 


55.4 


39.3 


5.2 


Central city 


42.2 


36.2 


95.6 


16.2 


80.5 


50.3 


42.0 


7.7 


School level 


Elementary 


43.1 


36.7 


95.5 


16.2 


82.7 


50.7 


41.7 


7.7 


Secondary 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Combined 


20.9 


26.0 


97.1 


17.4 


28.9 


23.9 


66.7 


9.3 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


40.5 


25.8 


91.2 


18.1 


35.7 


74.4 


20.6 


5.0 


20% or more 


42.8 


39.6 


96.5 


15.8 


78.8 


41.8 


49.6 


8.7 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


8.9 


24.2 


85.2 


18.1 


52.9 


80.7 


18.5 


— 


150 to 499 


46.4 


37.7 


97.2 


11.3 


89.9 


49.2 


40.8 


10.1 


500 to 749 


47.2 


37.8 


95.2 


21.6 


82.7 


50.2 


45.8 


4.0 


750 or more 


32.5 


33.3 


94.2 


18.0 


61.2 


46.1 


43.3 


10.7 


Urban fringe/large town 


36.9 


25.3 


86.7 


21.1 


76.7 


68.1 


26.2 


5.7 


School level 


Elementary 


37.7 


25.0 


87.2 


20.8 


77.7 


68.7 


25.6 


5.7 


Secondary 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Combined 


8.8 


34.9 


76.0 


30.3 


44.3 


36.0 


58.4 


5.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


34.7 


19.2 


85.7 


25.9 


76.5 


75.3 


19.7 


5.0 


20% or more 


39.5 


32.8 


87.5 


17.7 


77.0 


59.3 


34.2 


6.5 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


15.1 


36.9 


86.9 


16.1 


68.1 


50.7 


39.2 


10.1 


150 to 499 


34.2 


25.0 


90.0 


20.4 


83.5 


68.6 


26.0 


5.3 


500 to 749 


47.7 


24.2 


83.1 


23.7 


77.2 


74.1 


20.0 


5.9 


750 or more 


28.6 


24.5 


84.4 


20.3 


58.1 


55.5 


39.7 


4.9 


Rural/small town 


18.3 


30.1 


83.3 


35.8 


72.5 


50.5 


46.1 


3.4 


School level 


Elementary 


19.0 


30.2 


83.2 


36.2 


73.2 


52.0 


44.5 


3.6 


Secondary 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Combined 


8.5 


27.6 


86.0 


30.4 


63.1 


26.6 


72.2 


1.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


17.7 


28.4 


79.6 


41.8 


75.9 


54.6 


41.8 


3.6 


20% or more 


19.7 


33.9 


90.7 


24.2 


64.7 


39.3 


57.8 


2.9 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


4.7 


27.6 


77.2 


42.9 


76.7 


45.8 


51.4 


2.9 


150 to 499 


17.9 


31.3 


83.1 


35.3 


75.2 


52.2 


45.3 


2.4 


500 to 749 


29.2 


29.2 


87.6 


37.0 


65.5 


52.5 


39.6 


7.8 


750 or more 


23.9 


27.9 


88.2 


21.8 


58.9 


39.4 


58.1 


2.6 
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Table 2.6 — Percentage of elementary and combined schools that offered extended-day, prekindergarten, and kindergarten 
programs, and percentage distribution of schools with kindergarten programs by len^ of program, by selected 
school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 





Extended 

day 


Pre- 

kinder- 

garten 


Of schqols w/ PKpgms^ 
Controlled Controlled 
by by 

school other 


Kinder- 

garten 


. ..PX.scbooJs w/ kindergartens 
Half day Full day Both 


PRIVATE 


48.4 


45.7 


97.6 


3.9 


78.8 


32.7 


55.3 


12.1 


Central city 


64.2 


54.6 


97.9 


3.9 


84.1 


26.5 


61.4 


12.1 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


58.0 


54.6 


99.0 


2.1 


86.0 


31.5 


52.1 


16.4 


20% or more 


70.5 


54.5 


96.8 


5.6 


82.2 


21.2 


71.4 


7.5 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


59.1 


49.4 


97.2 


5.1 


74.1 


21.5 


63.7 


14.8 


150 to 499 


66.9 


59.3 


98.2 


2.8 


91.9 


29.2 


61.4 


9.4 


500 to 749 


78.3 


50.1 


99.0 


4.4 


91.1 


32.7 


50.6 


16.7 


750 or more 


71.5 


66.7 


100.0 


— 


95.0 


30.1 


52.9 


17.0 


Urban fringe/large town 


54.0 


44.8 


97.2 


4.2 


83.1 


35.1 


51.9 


1^.0 


School level 


Elementary 


60.3 


47.4 


97.5 


4.4 


88.4 


35.7 


51.4 


12.9 


Secondary 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Combined 


38.5 


38.4 


96.5 


3.7 


70.1 


33.3 


53.3 


13.4 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


48.1 


43.6 


98.1 


2.0 


83.2 


42.9 


43.9 


13-3 


20% or more 


68.1 


47.6 


95.4 


9.2 


82.9 


16.2 


71.2 


12.5 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


44.3 


39.2 


98.7 


4.6 


73.1 


33.7 


54.4 


11.9 


150 to 499 


63.4 


50.7 


95.7 


4.5 


93.7 


36.2 


50.9 


12.9 


500 to 749 


60.3 


42.1 


100.0 


0.0 


82.5 


38.0 


41.7 


20.3 


750 or more 


69.0 


57.1 


— 


— 


94.9 


— 


— 


— 


Rural/small town 


23.8 


36.1 


97.4 


3.5 


67.8 


38.7 


5().b 


10.8 


School level 


Elementary 


24.4 


36.3 


95.6 


6.0 


65.2 


44.0 


44.7 


11.3 


Secondary 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Combined 


23.0 


35.8 


100.0 


0.0 


71.4 


32.0 


57.9 


10.1 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


23.1 


37.4 


97.3 


3.6 


69.5 


38.6 


51.5 


9.9 


20% or more 


32.3 


20.2 


— 


— 


47.9 


— 


— 


— 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


17.5 


30.5 


97.4 


— 


01.2 


39.3 


52.2 


8.5 


150 to 499 


44.7 


55.5 


97.4 


5.4 


91.4 


37.9 


46.2 


15.8 


500 to 749 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


750 or more 



















— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. These pereentages differ from those published in Schools and in the United States. 

Selected Data for Public and Private Schools, 1993-94 (Nt’EvS 95-191 ) bceausc these arc pereentages of elementary and combined schools only, whereas 
the other publication presented the percentages of all schools. The percentages of schools with prekindcrgarlen programs controlled by the .school and by 
other agencies may sum to more than 100 because some schools have both. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Schtwl Questionnaire). 
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Table 2.7— Percentage of schools with 12th grade that offered job placement services and average percentage of high school 
graduates who applied to 2- or 4-year colleges, by selected school characteristics: 1993' -94 





Schools 

with 

job placement 


Graduates 
applied to 
2- or 4-year 
college* 


TOTAL 


22.3 


63.9 


PUBLIC 


26.1 


56.4 


Central city 


40.1 


55.9 


School level 


Elementary 


— 


— 


Secondary 


39.0 


55.9 


Combined 


46.5 


55.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


30.3 


60.4 


20% or more 


43.6 


54.1 


School size 


Less than 150 


46.0 


49.8 


1 50 to 499 


49.3 


50.4 


500 to 749 


21.0 


58.4 


750 0 ** more 


38.0 


57.9 


Urban fringe/large town 


30.9 


59.3 


School level 


Elementary 


— 


— 


Secondary 


30.6 


59.6 


Combined 


34.0 


54.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


27.6 


61.5 


20% or more 


34.4 


56.9 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


35.2 


31.3 


150 to 499 


27.4 


50.1 


500 to 749 


32.5 


65.3 


750 or more 


30.8 


63.2 


Rural/small tQwn 


20.7 


55.5 


School level 


Elementary 


— 


— 


Secondary 


21.4 


55.5 


Combined 


16.5 


55.5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 2C% 


20.2 


57.9 


20% or more 


21.8 


49.3 


School size 


Less than 150 


18.6 


54.2 


150 to 499 


16.4 


57.2 


500 to 749 


25.7 


53.5 


750 or more 


28.7 


54.4 
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Table 2.7 — Percentage of schools with 12th grade that offered job placement services and average percentage of high school 
graduates who applied to 2- or 4*year colleges, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 





Schools 

with 

job placement 


Graduates 
applied to 
2- or 4-year 
college* 


PRIVATE 


13.8 


83.2 


Central city 


10.8 


84.7 


School level 


Elementary 


— 


— 


Secondary 


15.2 


86.4 


Combined 


8.4 


83.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


8.6 


85.9 


20% or more 


13.8 


82.8 


School size 


Less than 150 


11.0 


79.0 


150 to 499 


7.3 


84.8 


500 to 749 


11.0 


87.8 


750 or more 


22.0 


95.4 


Urban fringe/large town 


20.7 


81.8 


School level 


Elementary 


— 


— 


Secondary 


28.0 


89.4 


Combined 


16.7 


77.5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


18.6 


83.6 


20% or more 


25.5 


77.5 


School size 


Less than 150 


26.4 


71.2 


150 to 499 


17.7 


88.0 


500 to 749 


10.8 


90.4 


750 or more 


10.7 


86.3 


Rural/small town 


10.5 


82.7 


School level 


Elementary 


— 





Secondary 


15.1 


85.5 


Combined 


9.3 


82.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


9.4 


82.6 


20% or more 


16.3 


83.7 


School size 


Le,ss than 1 50 


12.1 


82.9 


150 to 499 


5.5 


84.0 


500 to 749 


— 





750 or more 


— 


— 



— ^l‘oo few cases for a rctiable estimate. 

♦These percentages vaiy from those published in Schools and Stajfm}{ in the United States: Selected Data for Pttblic and Private Schools. 1 993-94 (NCES 
95-191) because the two analyses used different variables to identify schools with 12th grade. This analysis used the variable that had been used in the 
I9R7-88 and 1990-91 versions of this report to maintain consistency across this series of analyses. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schtxds and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table 2.8 — Average years of instruction in various subjects req^red for high school graduation in schools with 12th grade and 
percent with a community service requirement for the class of 1994, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 





English 


Math 


Average j nstruction required 

Computer Social Physical 

.science sciences sciences 


Foreign 

language 


Percent 

that 

required 
commun- 
ity service 


TOTAL 


3.9 


2.6 


0.4 


3.0 


2.3 


0.6 


12.0 


PUBLIC 


3.9 


2.5 


0.3 


3.0 


2.2 


0.3 


3.1 


Central city 


3.9 


2.5 


0.2 


3.0 


2.2 


0.3 


2.9 


School level 


Elementary 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Secondary 


3.9 


2.5 


0.2 


3.0 


2.2 


0.3 


3.3 


Combined 


3.9 


2.7 


0.2 


3.0 


2.3 


0.3 




Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


3.9 


2.4 


0.2 


3.0 


2.2 


0.2 


4.1 


20% or more 


3.9 


2.6 


0.2 


3.0 


2.3 


0.4 


2.5 


School size 


Less than 150 


3.9 


2.5 


0.2 


3.0 


2.3 


0.3 


— 


150 to 499 


3.9 


2.6 


0.2 


3.1 


2.3 


0.3 


— 


500 to 749 


3.7 


2.6 


0.3 


3.0 


2.2 


0.2 


0.0 


750 or more 


3.9 


2.5 


0.2 


3.0 


2.2 


0.4 


3.9 


Urban fringe/large town 


3.8 


2.4 


0.2 


3.0 


2.2 


0.3 


5.3 


School level 


Elementary 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Secondary 


3.8 


2.4 


0.2 


3.0 


2.1 


0.3 


5.5 


Combined 


3.9 


2.5 


0.3 


3.0 


2.3 


0.1 


3.1 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


3.8 


2.4 


0.2 


3.0 


2.1 


0.2 


3.3 


20% or more 


3.8 


2.5 


0.2 


3.1 


2.2 


0.4 


7.5 


School size 


l^ssthan 150 


3.8 


2.6 


0.4 


3.0 


2.3 


0.2 


— 


150 to 499 


3.8 


2.5 


0.1 


3.0 


2.2 


0.2 


5.8 


500 to 749 


3.9 


2.6 


0.3 


3.1 


2.3 


0.2 


— 


750 or more 


3.8 


2.4 


0.2 


3.0 


2.1 


0.4 


6.1 


Rural/small town 


3.8 


2.5 


0.3 


2.9 


2.2 


0.3 


2.5 


School level 


Elementary 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Secondary 


3.8 


2.5 


0.3 


2.9 


2.2 


0.3 


2.6 


Combined 


3.9 


2.5 


0.3 


3.0 


2.3 


0.3 


1.7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


3.8 


2.4 


0.3 


2.9 


2.2 


0.2 


2.7 


20% or more 


3.9 


2.7 


0.4 


3.0 


2.4 


0.3 


2.0 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


3.9 


2.6 


0.5 


3.0 


2.4 


0.3 


2.6 


1 50 to 499 


3.8 


2.4 


0.3 


2.9 


2.2 


0.2 


2.3 


500 to 749 


3.9 


2.5 


0.3 


3.0 


2.2 


0.3 


1.8 


750 or more 


3.9 


2.6 


0.2 


2.9 


2.2 


0.3 


3.4 
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Table 2*8 — Average years of instruction in various subjects required for bigb school graduation in schools with 12th grade and 
percent ^th a community service requirement for the class of 1994, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 — 
Continued 





English 


Math 


Average years instruction required 

Computer Social 

science sciences 


Physical 

sciences 


Foreign 

language 


Percent 

that 

required 
commun- 
ity service 


PRIVATE 


4.0 


2.9 


0.6 


3.2 


2.5 


1.2 


31.8 


Central city 


3.9 


3.0 


0.6 


3.3 


2.6 


1.6 


37.1 


School level 


Elementary 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Secondary 


4.0 


2.9 


0.6 


3.1 


2.5 


1.6 


52.4 


Combined 


3.9 


3.0 


0.7 


3.3 


2.7 


1.5 


28.8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


3.9 


2.9 


0.7 


3.2 


2.6 


1.6 


38.4 


20% or more 


4.0 


3.1 


0.5 


3.3 


2.6 


1.5 


35.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


3.8 


3.1 


0.6 


3.3 


2.7 


1.3 


13.4 


150 to 499 


4.0 


2.9 


0.7 


3.2 


2.6 


1.7 


47.4 


500 to 749 


4.0 


3.0 


0.7 


3.2 


2.6 


1.8 


60.4 


750 or more 


4.0 


3.1 


0.5 


3.2 


2.6 


1.8 


56.2 


Urban fringe/large town 


3.9 


2.9 


0.7 


3.2 


2.5 


1.3 


28.0 


School level 


Elementary 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Secondary 


4.0 


2.8 


0.5 


3.1 


2.4 


1.6 


49.5 


Combined 


3.9 


2.9 


0.7 


3.3 


2.6 


l.I 


16.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


3.9 


2.9 


0.7 


3.2 


2.6 


1.3 


27.6 


20% or more 


4.0 


2.9 


0.6 


3.2 


2.3 


1.4 


29.2 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


3.9 


2.8 


0.6 


3.3 


2.5 


0.9 


11.5 


150 to 499 


4.0 


3.0 


0.7 


3.2 


2.4 


1.5 


37.4 


500 to 749 


4.0 


3.0 


0.5 


3.0 


2.8 


1.9 


45.4 


750 or more 


4.0 


3.1 


0.5 


3.1 


2.7 


1.6 


40.2 


Rural/small town 


4.0 


2.8 


0.6 


3.2 


2.4 


0.8 


29.1 


School level 


Elementary 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Secondary 


4.0 


2.6 


0.7 


3.0 


2.3 


0.9 


43.9 


Combined 


4.0 


2.8 


0.6 


3.3 


2.4 


0.7 


25.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


4.0 


2.8 


0.6 


3.3 


2.3 


0.8 


27.7 


20% or more 


4.0 


2.9 


0.3 


2.8 


2.4 


0.6 


38.6 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


4.0 


2.8 


0.6 


3.2 


2.2 


0.6 


30.9 


150 to 499 


4.0 


2.8 


0.7 


3.3 


2 / 


1.1 


25.2 


500 to 749 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


750 or more 

















— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Due to a change in item wording between the 1990-91 and 1993-94 questionnaires, this table uses a slightly different subsample of schix>ls 
than the similar table published in the 1990-91 rep<irt. In 1990-91 the questions were asked of private schools and public districts that served 12th 
graders, and in 1993-94 they were asked of private schools & public districts that offered regular high school diplomas. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (District and School 
Questionnaires). 
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C hapter 3 • The .S chool W ork F orce 



While the previous chapter described the structure 
and students of the nation's schools, this chapter 
examines .some of the basic characteristics of the 
diverse population of principals and teachers who 
manage the schools and teach the students. It 
describes the composition of the school work force, 
the demographic characteristics and qualifications of 
teachers and principals, and teachers' participation in 
professional development activities. Additional 
aspects of the professional lives of teachers and 
administrators are treated in later chapters. 

Composition of the School Work 
Force 



There were approximately 2.9 mil- 
lion elementary and secondary 
school teachers in 1993-94 — 
2.6 million in public schools and 
380,000 in private schools. 



The vast majority of the nation’s teachers and princi- 
pals worked in public schools. Of the approximately 
2.9 million elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers in 1993-94, about 2.6 million taught in public 
schools, and about 380,000 in private schools (table 
3.1, figure 3.1). The distribution of teachers across 
the different community types corresponded to the 
distribution of schools across community types (see 
chapter 2): more private school teachers worked in 
central cities and urban fringe areas than in rural 
areas, while more public school teachers taught in 
rural than in central cities or urban fringe areas. 
About 80,000 principals worked in the public sector, 
compared with 25,000 in the private sector. 

A wide variety of professional staff supported teach- 
ing and learning activities in schools. Table 3.2 



; 

Figure 3.1 — Number of public and private 

school teachers, by community 
type: 1993-94 




Number 

(thousands) 



■ Public school ■■ Private school 
teachers Hi teachers 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center 
for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Surrey; 
1993-94 (School and Teacher Questionnaires). 



shows the numbers of teacher aides, school coun- 
selors, and clerical staff, as well as various other 
types of school employees. In the 1993-94 SASS, 
for the first time schools reported separately the 
numbers of instructional coordinators, school coun- 
selors, and secretaries or clerical staff. 

Jobs in schools were often, but not always, full time. 
About two-thirds of school counselors, 
librarians/media professionals, and teacher aides 
worked full time, more than three-quarters of princi- 
pals, assistant principals, and secretaries and clerical 
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staff worked in their school on a full-time basis (table 
3.3), about half of instructional coordinators and 
supervisors (49 percent) and library or media aides 
(54 percent), and 26 percent of “other professionals” 
(such as school psychologists, social workers, occu- 
pational therapists, speech therapists, or nurses) 
worked full time. The public sector was more likely 
than the private to employ many types of staff full 
time, notably assistant principals (87 percent com- 
pared with 64 percent), school counselors (70 percent 
compared with 50 percent), and teacher aides (68 
percent compared with 49 percent). In rural areas 
principals of public and private schools were less 
likely to work full-time than their central city or 
urban fringe counterparts. 

Democjraphic Characteristics of 
Teachers and Principals 

Recent literature has stressed how important it is for 
racial-ethnic minority students to attend schools with 
minority teachers and administrators on their staff. 
Some researchers have suggested that viewing 
minority adults in positions of authority can have a 
positive effect on minority students’ motivation.* 
Others claim that minority teachers are better 
equipped than white teachers to influence and com- 
municate with their minority students.^ In any case, 
racial-ethnic and gender diversity in the teaching 
work force has often been a goal of education 
reformers. 

In 1993-94, more than 7 out of 10 teachers were 
women (table 3.4 and figure 3.2).^ The ratio of 
female to male teachers was notably high in elemen- 
tary schools, where at least 80 percent of all teachers 
in both the public and private sectors and across 
community types were women. Among teachers 
overall, the percentage of women has increased very 
slightly since 1987-88 (71 percent to 73 percent). 

Among principals the work force is still largely made 
up of men and white, non-Hispanics (table 3.5 and 
figure 3.2), though some gains have been made in 
increasing the proportions of women and minority 
principals. In 1993-94, 39 percent of all principals 



were women and 14 percent were a member of a 
racial-ethnic minority group, up from 35 percent and 
12 percent, respectively, in 1990-91.“^ Private 
schools, in particular, tended to employ women as 
principals — about half of all private school principals 
were women — though public schools were twice as 
likely as private schools to employ minority princi- 
pals (16 percent versus 8 percent). 



Nearly half of all schools had no 
minority teachers, while 13 percent 
of all schools had at least 30 percent 
minority teachers. 



Within schools, the distributions of teachers and 
principals by race-ethnicity mirrored the various dis- 
tributions of minority students in individual public 
and private schools and across community types (see 
chapter 2). About 48 percent of all schools had no 
minority teachers, while 13 percent of all schools had 
at least 30 percent minority teachers, although this 
varied by sector and community type (figure 3.3 and 
table 3.6).^ While 2 in 3 private schools had no 
minority teachers, this was the case for about 2 in 5 
public schools. The average central city public 
school had 26 percent minority teachers, compared 
with an average of 1 1 percent in urban fringe public 
schools and 7 percent in rural public schools. 



A. V. Adair, The Illusion of Black Progress (Lanham, MD: 
University Press of America, 1984); Patricia A Graham, “Black 
Teachers: A Drastically Scarce Resource,” Phi Delta Kappan 
68(8) (1987) 598-605; J. Stewart, K. J. Meier, R. M. LaFollette, 
and R. E. England, "In Quest of Role Models; Change in Black 
Teacher Representation in Urban School Districts, 1968-1986,” 
Journal of Negro Education 58 (1989): 140-152. 

'y 

“S. H. King, “The Unlimited Presence of African-American 
Teachers,” Review of Educational Research, 63(2) (Summer 
1993):! 15-149. 

^Appendix tables A7 and AS show comparable data for public 
schools by state and for private schools by typology. 

4 

Appendix tables A9 and A 10 show comparable data for public 
schools by state and for private schools by typology. 

^Appendix tables All and A 12 show comparable data for pub- 
lic schools by state and for private schools by typology. 
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Figure 3.2 — Percentage distribution of public and private school teachers and principals by sex: 1993-94 





Public school 



Private school 






53.6 



Public school Private school 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher and 
Administrator Questionnaires). 



Public central city schools with at least 20 percent 
minority students averaged 33 percent minority 
teachers, compared with 4 percent for their counter- 
part schools with less than 20 percent minority stu- 
dents. Public schools in urban fringe and rural areas 
with at least 20 percent of minority students also had 
a far greater proportion of minority teachers than 
their counterparts with fewer minority students, and 
this was true of public school principals in all three 
community types as well. Thus, schools with the 
most minority students tended to have the most 
minority teachers and principals. 



Qualifications of Teachers and 
Principals 

Conventional wisdom holds that teachers with more 
credentials should be more effective in the classroom 
than those with lesser credentials. While many 
aspects of teacher quality are difficult to measure, the 
1993_94 SASS provided several indicators of teach- 
ers’ and principals’ qualifications, including their 
highest degree earned, years of classroom experi- 
ence, participation in an induction program, and type 
of certification. 
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Figure 3.3 — Percentage distribution of ail schools 
and public and private schools, by 
percent minority teachers: 1993-94 




42.3 23.3 20.6 13.9 
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SOl^RCE: L‘.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School 
Questionnaire). 



Figure 3.4 — Percentage distribution of all 

teachers and public and private 
school teachers, by highest degree 
earned: 1993-94 




Percent 



■ Less than RSI B.A./ M.A./ 1“^ More than 

B.A./B.S. ^ B.S. ■ M.S. I 1 M.A./M.S. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(School Questionnaire). 



Overall, most teachers held a bachelor's degree or 
more, though as many as 46 percent of all teachers 
had earned a higher degree than a bachelor's degree 
(table 3.7 and figure 3.4). Teachers in public schools 
averaged more years of teaching experience than 
their counterparts in private schools (15 years com- 
pared with 12 years). Most principals had a master's 
degree or more, though this varied by the sector of 
school in which they taught.^ In the private sector, 
about one-third of principals had not earned a mas- 
ter's degree, compared with only 1 percent of public 
school principals. 



Fifty-one percent of (ill new teachers 
have participated in a teacher 
induction program. 

Participation in a teacher induction program is treat- 
ed here as a teacher qualification because these pro- 
grams support teachers at the beginning of their 

^’Appendix tables AI3 and A 14 show comparable data for pub- 
lic schools by state and for private schools by typology. 
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, careers. However, participation is limited to those 
teachers who work in districts or schools that offer 
the programs. Formally conceived in the late 1980s. 
teacher induction programs provide support for 
beginning teachers in a variety of ways, often in the 
form of mentorships with more experienced teachers. 

In recent years, participation in these programs has 
increased among newer teachers. In 1993-94, about 
half of all new teachers (those with 3 or fewer years 
of teaching experience) had participated in a formal 
induction program (table 3.8). Forty-one percent of 
teachers with 4-9 years of experience had participat- 
ed in one of these programs, but teachers with 10 or 
more years of experience were much less likely to 
have done so. 

This trend was particularly apparent in the public 
sector. While between 19 and 29 percent of private 
school teachers at all experience levels had been 
through a teacher induction program, in the public 
sector the rate of participation increased from 16 per- 
cent of teachers with 20 or more years of experience 
to 56 percent of new teachers. 

Teachers’ certification type varied by sector, state, 
and private school type (tables 3.^ and 3.10). Many 
private schools do not require teachers to have certi- 
fication, and about 37 percent of private school 
teachers were not certified in their main assignment 
field. Of those who were certified, about 44 percent 
of private school teachers had regular certificates, as 
did 75 percent of public school teachers. 

State-by-state comparisons show a diversity of certi- 
fication types, reflecting at least in part differences in 
requirements for public school teachers in different 
states.^ In 28 states, at least 1 percent of teachers had 
a newer form of certification such as an alternative or 
provisional certificate. 

Professional Development of 
Teachers 

Like all professionals, teachers need to update their 
skills and knowledge throughout their careers. One 



way they accomplish this is to participate :n profes- 
sional development activities — an effort that their 
schools often support. 



Ninety-seven percent of all teachers 
engaged in some form of profession- 
al development activity in 1993-94. 



Nearly all teachers engaged in some form of profes- 
sional development activity in 1993-94. Only 3 per- 
cent of all teachers reported participating in none of 
the activities mentioned in the 1993-94 SASS (table 
3.11 and figure 3.5), and many reported spending 
more than 8 hours in a single program (table 3.12). 
For example, 26 percent spent more than 8 hours in 
teaching methods programs, and 15 percent spent at 
least 8 hours pursuing further study in the field they 
taught. 

During the 1993-94 school year, almost half of all 
teachers were given release time to attend a class or 
workshop or to otherwise engage in professional 
development activities, and about 40 percent had 
time for these programs built into their schedules 
(table 3.13). Teachers could also indicate whether 
they received other types of support, including per 
diem travel expenses, tuition or fees, or professional 
growth credits. Whereas about 39 percent of private 
school teachers were given release time (compared 
with 48 percent of public school teachers), private 
school teachers were more likely to receive tuition 
reimbursements than public school teachers (33 per- 
cent versus 23 percent). However, about 22 percent 
of public school teachers and 30 percent of private 
school teachers received none of these types of sup- 
port from their districts or schools. 



National Center for Education Information. C. Emily 
Feistrit/er and David T. Chester. Alternative Teacher 
Certijication (Santa Fe. NM; 1995). 
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Figure 3.5 — Percentage of public and private school 
teachers who had participated in 
various types of activities since the end 
of the last school year: 199J-94 



School or 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table 3,1 — ^Number of teachers and principals, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 





Total 

Teachers 


Principals 


Public 

Teachers 


Principals 


^Priyate 

Teachers Principals 


TOTAL 


2,939,659 


104,634 


2,561,294 


79,618 


378,365 


25,015 


Central city 


880,337 


28,720 


716,313 


19,027 


164,024 


9,693 


School level 


Elementary 


505,849 


19,100 


433,255 


13,793 


72,593 


5,307 


Secondary 


233.809 


4,121 


205,270 


3,162 


28.539 


960 


Combined 


58,094 


2,763 


14,697 


547 


43,396 


2,215 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


245,718 


8,711 


158,833 


4,400 


86,885 


4,311 


20% or more 


552,033 


17,273 


494,389 


13,101 


57,644 


4,172 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


36.283 


4,475 


11,160 


997 


25,123 


3,477 


150 to 499 


236,179 


10,876 


160,793 


6,801 


75,385 


4,076 


500 to 749 


205,921 


5,846 


183,527 


5.235 


22,394 


611 


750 or more 


319,368 


4,786 


297,742 


4,468 


21,626 


318 


Urban fringe/large town 


937,493 


30,169 


797,217 


21,700 


140,276 


8,469 


School level 


Elementary 


538,702 


20,318 


470,160 


15,463 


68,542 


4,854 


Secondary 


280,713 


5' 8 


257,886 


4,397 


22,827 


821 


Combined 


46,667 


2,397 


11,241 


433 


35,426 


1,964 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


499,989 


16,477 


406,338 


11,184 


93,651 


5,293 


20% or more 


366,092 


11,455 


332,948 


9,109 


33,144 


2,346 


School size 


Less than 150 


34,789 


4,713 


8,881 


1,065 


25,908 


3,647 


150 to 499 


259,761 


11,377 


187,354 


7,950 


72,406 


3,427 


500 to 749 


235,682 


6,620 


220,432 


6,249 


15,249 


371 


750 or more 


335.850 


5,222 


322,619 


5,029 


13,230 


193 


Rural/small town 


1,121,828 


45,745 


1,047,764 


38,891 


74,065 


6,854 


School level 


Elementary 


627,190 


27,620 


596,595 


24,428 


30,595 


3,192 


Secondary 


360,614 


11,227 


350,193 


10,704 


10,422 


524 


Combined 


69,698 


4,359 


42,392 


1,767 


27,307 


2,593 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


740,756 


31,644 


679,760 


26,010 


60,996 


5,634 


20% or more 


316,747 


11,563 


309,420 


10,888 


7,328 


675 


School size 


Less than 150 


92,467 


10,849 


61,533 


6,165 


30,934 


4,684 


150 to 499 


467,181 


21.614 


436,925 


20,101 


30,256 


1,513 


500 to 749 


265,631 


6,915 


261,410 


6,840 


4,221 


750 or more 


232,224 


3,829 


229,311 


3,793 


2,913 


— 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding, cell suppression or questionnaire nonresponse. Numbers arc headcounts. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 199.V94 (Principal, School, and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Xable 3.2 — Number of elementary and secondar;/ school employees,* by employee type and selected school characteristics: 
1993-94 





Assistant 

principals 


Instructional 

coordinators 

and 

supervisors 


School 

counselors 


Librarians/ 

media 

prof. 


Library/ 

media 

aides 


Other 

prof. 

staff 


Teacher 

aides 


Secretaries/ 

clerical 

staff 


TOTAL 


60,522 


48,659 


117,192 


89,240 


62,667 


224,359 


521,393 


262,316 


PUBLIC 


49,490 


40,012 


104,244 


75,127 


55,269 


207,262 


470,245 


216,044 


Central city 


16,797 


1 1 ,676 


28,808 


17,969 


11,268 


62,969 


155,297 


59,760 


School level 


Elementary 


8,794 


8,003 


16,377 


13,218 


8,418 


48,003 


121,785 


35,702 


Secondary 


7,519 


3,286 


11,676 


4,453 


2,727 


11,634 


22,480 


22,242 


Combined 


484 


387 


754 


298 


123 


3,332 


11,031 


1,815 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


2,964 


2,372 


6,311 


4,577 


3,425 


13,110 


26,471 


13,202 


209c or more 


13,832 


9,304 


22,497 


13,391 


7,843 


49,858 


128,826 


46,558 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


223 


192 


906 


434 


245 ■ 


2,472 


5,246 


1,715 


1 50 to 499 


2,100 


3,358 


6,626 


6,059 


3,543 


21,109 


49,358 


14,462 


500 to 749 


3,988 


3,610 


6,643 


5,469 


3,460 


19,156 


48,118 


14,599 


750 or more 


10,486 


4,516 


14,633 


6,006 


4,020 


20,231 


52,575 


28,984 


Urban fringe/large town 


16,265 


14,827 


30,610 


21,466 


17,177 


62,595 


131,375 


72,043 


School level 


Elementarj^ 


7,182 


8,296 


15,247 


15,166 


12,133 


45,704 


102,852 


38,127 


Secondary 


8,756 


6,412 


14,786 


5,936 


4,909 


14,973 


22,466 


32,372 


Combined 


327 


120 


576 


364 


134 


1,918 


6,057 


1,543 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


7,412 


7,536 


16,250 


12,065 


10,210 


33,494 


62.884 


35,561 


209c or more 


8,853 


7.292 


14,359 


9,401 


6,967 


29,101 


68,491 


36,482 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


269 


211 


496 


579 


543 


1,824 


4,766 


1,521 


150 to 499 


1,604 


4,161 


6.839 


7.514 


5,571 


21,016 


40,644 


16,068 


500 to 749 


3,785 


3,890 


7,293 


6,496 


5,132 


21,076 


43,170 


18,523 


750 or more 


10,608 


6,565 


15,981 


6,876 


5,931 


18,679 


42,796 


.35,931 


Rural/small town 


16,428 


13.509 


44,826 


35.692 


26,824 


81,698 


183,573 


84,241 


School level 


Elementary 


6,985 


7,732 


23,948 


22.877 


18,335 


55,273 


146,254 


46,126 


Secondary 


8,592 


5,359 


19,072 


11,351 


7,673 


22.204 


27,086 


.34,174 


Combined 


851 


418 


1,806 


1,465 


815 


4,222 


10.233 


3,941 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


9,905 


9,970 


31,097 


25,.342 


19,074 


56,975 


109,626 


57,490 


209c or more 


6.523 


3,5.39 


13,729 


10,350 


7.750 


24,724 


73,947 


26,751 


School si/e 


Less than 1 50 


279 


1,132 


5,324 


4,639 


2,648 


5,320 


12,600 


7,889 


150 to 499 


3,995 


5,485 


20,116 


18,833 


14,519 


42.741 


90,2(K) 


36.659 


500 to 749 


5,392 


3.315 


9,490 


7.275 


5.474 


21,123 


50,253 


19,768 


750 or more 


6,762 


3,576 


9,897 


4,946 


4,183 


12,514 


.30,521 


19,924 
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Table 3.2 — Number of elementary and secondary school employees,* by employee type and selected school characteristics: 
1993-94 — Continued 





Assistant 

principals 


Instructional 

coordinators 

and 

supervisors 


School 

counselors 


Librarians/ 

media 

prof. 


Library/ 

media 

aides 


Other 

prof. 

staff 


Teacher 

aides 


.Secretaries/ 

clerical 

staff 


PRIVATE 


11,032 


8.647 


12,948 


14,113 


7,398 


17,097 


51,148 


46,272 


Central city 


5,170 


3,258 


6,179 


6,271 


3,003 


7.188 


24,114 


20,509 


School level 


Elementary 


2,025 


1,154 


1,861 


3,391 


1,480 


2,210 


13,444 


8,765 


Secondary 


1,237 


669 


2.089 


1.086 


357 


1,895 


1,644 


4,455 


Combined 


1,908 


1,435 


2,229 


1,794 


1,166 


3,083 


9,026 


7.288 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


2,684 


1,483 


2,743 


3,601 


1,693 


2.383 


13,935 


11,214 


20% or more 


2,486 


1,775 


3,436 


2,670 


1,310 


4.805 


10,179 


9,295 


School size 


Less than 150 


1,368 


1,412 


1,663 


1,242 


553 


2,999 


8,309 


4,610 


150 to 499 


2,293 


1,190 


2,396 


3.528 


1,505 


2,987 


11,480 


9.185 


500 to 749 


846 


387 


998 


776 


420 


557 


2,277 


3,334 


750 or more 


663 


269 


1,123 


725 


525 


644 


2,048 


3,381 


Urban fringe/large town 


3,954 


2,988 


4,508 


5,043 


1,987 


7,036 


17,978 


15,986 


School level 


Elementary 


1,683 


1,074 


986 


2,943 


1,212 


2,008 


9,938 


7,099 


Secondary 


946 


700 


1,878 


836 


429 


949 


846 


3,693 


Combined 


1,325 


1,214 


1,644 


1,264 


347 


4,079 


7.195 


5,194 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


2,599 


1,827 


3,099 


3,619 


1,483 


3,824 


9,451 


10,993 


20% or more 


1,355 


1,161 


1,409 


1,424 


504 


3,212 


8,527 


4,993 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


1,124 


1,121 


1,507 


951 


303 


2,760 


7,951 


3,878 


150 to 499 


1,848 


1,416 


1,739 


3,079 


974 


3,363 


8,356 


8,268 


500 to 749 


517 


201 


588 


644 


431 


572 


1,081 


1,944 


750 or more 


465 


250 


673 


369 


279 


340 


591 


1,896 


Rural/small town 


1,908 


2,401 


2,262 


2,799 


2,408 


2,873 


9,055 


9,777 


School level 


Elementary 


652 


707 


571 


1,379 


1,661 


695 


4.177 


4,053 


Secondary 


372 


169 


722 


475 


220 


702 


846 


2,061 


Combined 


885 


1,525 


968 


945 


527 


1,477 


4,032 


3,663 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


1,639 


2,231 


1,763 


2,456 


2,199 


1,911 


7,528 


8,265 


20% or more 


270 


169 


499 


343 


209 


963 


1,528 


1,512 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


993 


1,971 


1,019 


1.208 


1,166 


1,806 


5,923 


5,101 


150 to 499 


764 


364 


980 


1,368 


1,096 


901 


2,730 


3,884 


500 to 749 


— 


— 


— 





, 








750 or more 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— Tvx> few cases for a reliable estimate. 
^Includes full- and part-time employees. 

















NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding, cell suppression or questionnaire nonresponse. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of tiducation, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (SchiKil Questionnaire). 
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Table 3.3— Percentage of school employees who were full-time in one school, by employee type and selected school characteristics: 
1993-94 





Principals 


Assistant 

principals 


Instructional 

coordinators 

and 

supervisors 


School 

counselors 


Librarians/ 

media 

prof. 


Library/ 

media 

aides 


Other 

prof. 

staff 


Teacher 

aides 


Secre- 

taries/ 

clerical 

staff 


TOTAL 


85.6 


82.6 


49.0 


67.9 


65.4 


54.2 


26.1 


66.0 


82.5 


PUBLIC 


88.7 


86.8 


47.7 


70.1 


69.3 


57.9 


24.4 


67.8 


84.7 


Central city 


94.9 


90.1 


62.8 


77.9 


80.6 


61.4 


28.1 


70.7 


85.7 


School level 
Elementary 


95.7 


85.3 


61.1 


66.5 


77.0 


55.5 


23.3 


66.6 


82.4 


Secondary 


94.6 


95.5 


66.4 


93.5 


92.1 


78.5 


39.2 


8L9 


90.8 


Combined 


79.8 


93.2 


65.5 


82.6 


69.6 


84.5 


57.1 


92.6 


89.0 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 209r 


91.6 


86.2 


42.1 


71.0 


73.4 


59.7 


18.0 


64.0 


82.8 


209c or more 


96.1 


91.0 


68.1 


79.8 


83.1 


62.1 


30.7 


72.1 


86.6 


School size 
Less than 1 50 


61.6 


66.0 


46.8 


53.3 


34.9 


48.7 


42.9 


84.7 


83.4 


150 to 499 


95.1 


71.2 


53.0 


56.1 


69.1 


50.6 


20.9 


77.0 


78.9 


500 to 749 


97.8 


85.3 


59.9 


71.5 


82.9 


57.2 


21.2 


69.1 


83.4 


750 or more 


98.6 


96.3 


73.0 


92.1 


93.5 


75.3 


40.2 


64.8 


90.4 


Urban fringe/large town 


94.3 


88.2 


47.1 


76.7 


72.2 


56.4 


24.4 


57.2 


8 .0 


School level _ 


Elementary 


93.4 


80.6 


41.6 


60.4 


65.2 


50.0 


19.6 


52.9 


/9,^ 


Secondary 

Combined 


97.6 


94.3 


53.7 


93.2 


89.3 


71.6 


35.9 


68.6 


88.7 


91.7 


94.3 


72.3 


87.3 


85.5 


76.5 


49.0 


88.4 


95.1 


Minority enrollment _ . . ^ 


Less than 209( 


93.5 


83.0 


38.3 


71.3 


69.9 


52.5 


26.4 


M.3 


82.9 


209r or more 


95.3 


92.6 


56.2 


82.9 


75.3 


62.1 


22.2 


59.8 


85.0 


School si/e 
Less than 150 


62.4 


48.4 


49.5 


51.7 


33.8 


32.9 


41.9 


67.1 


73.7 


150 to 499 


92.2 


68.7 


33.1 


45.9 


56.4 


41.7 


19.1 


60.4 


77.0 


500 to 749 


99.5 


79.7 


46.3 


73.5 


73.0 


56.0 


18.9 


49,6 


80.5 


750 or more 


98.1 


95.2 


56.4 


92.2 


92.0 


72.7 


35.1 


60.8 


89.3 


Rural/small town 


82.7 


81.9 


35.2 


60.6 


61.7 


57.4 


21.5 


73.0 


84.7 


School level ^ _ 


Elementary 


81.1 


77.9 


31.1 


44.7 


55.3 


54.4 


19.7 


72.6 


82,!) 


Secondary 


87.0 


85.8 


41.4 


80.0 


73.6 


63.2 


25.7 


73.6 


87.3 


Combined 


78.6 


75.7 


33 7 


64.9 


69.7 


68.8 


24.2 


77.3 


87.2 


MiiKMitv enrollment , .... 


Less than 20^ 


80.1 


78.4 


31.3 


58.0 


57.1 


52.4 


20.4 


68.0 


82,9 


209r or more 


88.8 


87.3 


46.2 


66.3 


73.2 


69.6 


24.1 


80.3 


88.6 


School size . ... 


Less than 1 50 


39.0 


36.1 


16.5 


21.1 


21.9 


31.7 


20.0 


56.1 


64,9 


150 to 499 


87.1 


62.3 


28.1 


48.0 


55.6 


52.1 


16.4 


72.9 


83.4 


500 to 749 


97.5 


83.3 


35.2 


76.4 


82.4 


67.1 


24.7 


75.0 


88.5 


750 or more 


99.5 


94.3 


52.1 


92.2 


92.1 


79.1 


34.4 


76.7 


91.1 
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Table 3«3— Percentage of school employees who were full-time in one school, by employee type and selected school characteristics: 
1 993-94— Continued 





Principals 


Assistant 

principals 


Instructional 

coordinators 

and 

supervisors 


School 

counselors 


Librarians/ 

media 

prof. 


Library/ 

media 

aides 


Other 

prof. 

staff 


Teacher 

aides 


Secre- 

taries/ 

clerical 

staff 


PRIVATE 


76.7 


63.7 


55.2 


50.1 


45.1 


26.4 


46.5 


49.4 


72.0 


Central city 


82.0 


67.0 


56.9 


53.8 


50.2 


34.8 


43.8 


50.1 


76.0 


School level 


Elementary' 


84.6 


59.0 


38.6 


25.1 


36.5 


22.2 


17.1 


45.5 


69.6 


Secondary 


84.2 


80.9 


70.8 


71.1 


79.4 


46.7 


73.8 


69.3 


83.5 


Combined 


77.2 


66.4 


65.2 


61.4 


58.3 


47.1 


44.5 


53.4 


79.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 207c 


83.0 


70.2 


50.8 


54.4 


49.5 


28.3 


31.1 


42.7 


76.6 


207c or more 


80.9 


63.5 


62.1 


53.3 


51.0 


43.2 


50.1 


60.2 


75.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


70.0 


58.9 


48.4 


51.3 


26.3 


42.5 


36.8 


61.5 


60.7 


150 to 499 


89.6 


65.0 


64.5 


37.3 


45.9 


33.3 


53.1 


42.4 


76.6 


500 to 749 


88.3 


71.9 


59.8 


66.8 


73.0 


33.8 


33.5 


47.5 


84.5 


750 or more 


93.9 


84.2 


64.2 


81.2 


87.3 


31.6 


42.0 


49.7 


87.1 


Urban fringe/large town . 


79.3 


69.6 


59.6 


47.8 


44.2 


29.6 


50.3 


50.9 


71.8 


School level 


Elementary 


80.5 


66.8 


36.4 


22.5 


35.6 


23.1 


17.4 


36.0 


65.5 


Secondary 


81.5 


70.3 


81.5 


68.5 


66.9 


31.6 


44.8 


29.6 


79.9 


Combined 


76.2 


72.7 


67.5 


39.5 


49.1 


49.8 


67.8 


73.9 


74.7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209^ 


76.8 


70.2 


59.9 


52.3 


43.6 


30.9 


37.5 


44.4 


72.6 


207c or more 


8.6.2 


68.3 


59.1 


38.1 


45.7 


25.8 


65.6 


58.1 


70.0 


School size 


Less than 150 


65.9 


78.0 


65.8 


39.2 


15.4 


1.6 


58.5 


50.2 


56.8 


150 to 499 


88.8 


61.6 


54.0 


40.8 


45.5 


23.3 


46.0 


50.9 


73.4 


500 to 749 


94.8 


75.2 


76.0 


63.2 


60.5 


52.1 


29.6 


51.3 


83.0 


750 or more 


91.1 


75.0 


50.1 


72.0 


79.4 


47.2 


60.6 


59.1 


83.9 


Rural/small town 


66.0 


42.5 


47.3 


44.4 


35.3 


13.3 


44.2 


44.8 


63.8 


School level 


Elementary 


65.8 


21.8 


63.6 


29.8 


24.5 


7.7 


18.3 


30.8 


50.3 


Secondary 


93.2 


60.9 


74.6 


71.9 


64.4 


34.6 


61.3 


93.6 


88.1 


Combined 


61.7 


49.9 


36.7 


32.3 


36.5 


21.8 


48.3 


49.1 


65.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 207( 


63.2 


39.1 


45.4 


35.4 


31.8 


1 1.7 


30.8 


37.8 


59.8 


207c or more 


89.3 


62.9 


72.3 


75.8 


60.7 


29.9 


70.8 


79.4 


85.8 


School size 


Less than 150 


58.1 


33.4 


44.7 


40.8 


21.7 


10.0 


48.6 


42.9 


47.0 


150 to 499 


87.1 


46.6 


56.8 


39.5 


39.6 


10.7 


29.0 


44.4 


82.3 


500 to 749 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


750 or more 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— TtH) few cyscs for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of liducation. National Center for ndiimlion Statistics. Sclimds and StalTing Snr\ey; 1^93-y4 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table 3.4— Percentage distribution of teachers by sex and race-ethnicity, percent minority teachers, and average teacher age, by 
selected school characteristics: 1993-94 



Sex Race-ethnicity 



Male 



TOTAL 


26.8 


PUBLIC 


27.1 


Central city 


26.5 


School level 


Elementary 


17.5 


Secondary 


45.6 


Combined 


34.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


27.7 


20% or more 


26.4 


School size 


Less than 150 


32.4 


150 to 499 


18.4 


500 tp 749 


18.1 


750 or more 


36.4 


Urban fringe/large town 


26.1 


School level 


Elementary 


15.0 


Secondary 


45.9 


Combined 


31.5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


27.1 


20% or more 


24.7 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


25 0 


150 to 499 


17.3 


500 to 749 


19.9 


750 or more 


35.3 


Rural/small town 


28.2 


School level 


Elementary 


16.2 


Secondary 


48.5 


Combined 


31.5 


Minoiity enrollment 


Less than 20% 


29.8 


20% or more 


25.1 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


31.2 


150 to 499 


24.3 


500 to 749 


26.8 


750 or more 


36.9 







White Black 
Female non-Hisp. non-Hisp. Hispanic 



73.2 


87.2 


6.8 


4.1 


72.9 


86.5 


7.4 


4.2 


73.5 


74.8 


14.6 


8.3 


82.5 


73.1 


15.2 


9.4 


54.4 


78.9 


12.2 


6.7 


65.4 


73.6 


16.6 


6.8 


72.3 


95.3 


2.3 


1.4 


73.6 


68.4 


18.2 


10.8 


67.6 


84.8 


9.3 


2.8 


81.6 


73.8 


15.8 


8.4 


81.9 


73.0 


16.8 


8.1 


63.6 


76.4 


12.2 


9.0 


73.9 


89.2 


5.1 


3.5 


85.0 


88.6 


5.4 


3.7 


54.1 


90.8 


4.3 


3.0 


68.5 


85.9 


7.6 


1.9 


72.9 


96.6 


1.2 


1.0 


75.3 


80.3 


9.7 


6.5 


75.0 


92.7 


5.2 


1.1 


82.7 


92.2 


4.6 


1.4 


80.1 


90.1 


4.4 


3.0 


64.7 


87.0 


5.7 


5.1 


71.8 


92.5 


4.1 


2.0 


83.8 


92.6 


4.1 


1.9 


51.5 


93.1 


3.6 


2.1 


68.5 


91.2 


6.2 


I.l 


70.2 


97.1 


1. 1 


0.8 


74.9 


83.0 


10.5 


4.3 


68.8 


95.2 


1.6 


1.7 


75.7 


94.6 


2.8 


1.4 


73.2 


91.6 


5.2 


1.7 


63.1 


89.7 


5.7 


3.1 




Native Asian/ % Minority Average 
American Pac. Isl. (nonwhite) age 



0.7 


1.1 


12.8 


42.9 


0.8 


l.I 


13.5 


43.1 


0.5 


1.7 


25.2 


43.7 


0.5 


1.7 


26.9 


43.3 


0.7 


1.5 


21.1 


44.6 


1.2 


. 1.7 


26.4 


44.4 


0.6 


0.4 


4.7 


43.8 


0.5 


2.1 


31.6 


43.7 


1.1 


2.0 


15.2 


44.4 


0.6 


1.3 


26.2 


43.8 


0.3 


1.8 


27.0 


43.5 


0.7 


1.8 


23.6 


43.8 


0.7 


1.5 


10.8 


43.7 


0.8 


i.5 


11.4 


43.4 


0.6 


1.2 


9.2 


44.3 


1.0 


3.6 


14.1 


42.7 


0.6 


0.5 


3.4 


43.9 


0.9 


2.6 


19.7 


43.4 


0.5 


0.5 


7.3 


41.9 


0.8 


0.9 


7.8 


44.2 


I.O 


1.5 


9.9 


43.3 


0.5 


1.7 


13.0 


43.7 


1.0 


0.4 


7.5 


42.2 


1.1 


0.4 


7.4 


42.1 


0.8 


0.4 


6.9 


42.5 


0.9 


0.5 


8.8 


41.4 


0.7 


0.3 


2.9 


42.3 


1.7 


0.6 


17.0 


42.1 


1.4 


0.2 


4.8 


41.7 


1.0 


0.3 


5.4 


42.3 


1.1 


0.3 


8.4 


42.0 


0.7 


0.7 


10.3 


42.4 



Table 3.4 — Percentage distribution of teachers by sex and race-ethnicity, percent minority teachers, and average teacher age, by 
selected school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 





_ .._Se.x 
Male 


Female 


White’ 

non-Hisp. 


Black 

non-Hisp. 


Native 

Hispanic American 


Asian/ 
Pac. Isl. 


% Minority 
(nonwhite) 


Average 

age 


PRIVATE 


24.6 


75.4 


91.9 


3.1 


3.2 


0.4 


i.4 


8.1 


41.6 


Central city 


25.4 


74.6 


88.6 


4.8 


4.2 


0.3 


2.0 


11.4 


41.6 


School level 


Elementary 


13.3 


86.7 


85.7 


7.3 


5.0 


0.4 


1.6 


14.3 


41.6 


Secondary 


47.2 


52.8 


90.9 


2.1 


5.0 


0.3 


1.7 


9.1 


42.6 


Combined 


31.5 


68.5 


91.7 


3.0 


3.2 


0.3 


1.8 


8.3 


41.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


25.9 


74.1 


96.1 


1.2 


2.2 


0.2 


0.4 


3.9 


41.7 


20% or more 


24.8 


75.2 


. 77.1 


10.7 


7.9 


0.6 


3.6 


22.9 


41.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


16.8 


83.2 


81.8 


9.6 


5.8 


0.5 


2.2 


18.2 


40.4 


150 to 499 


22.8 


77.2 


89.6 


4.6 


3.8 


0.3 


1.8 


10.4 


41.3 


500 to 749 


29.5 


70.5 


88.8 


3.0 


6.9 





1.1 


11.2 


42.4 


750 or more 


40.7 


59.3 


92.2 


2.9 


2.8 


0.6 


1.4 


7.8 


42.9 


Urban fringe/large town 


23.2 


76.8 


93.5 


2.0 


2.9 


0.5 


1.1 


6.5 


42.3 


School level 


Elementary 


11.7 


88.3 


94.5 


1.7 


2.6 


0.4 


0.9 


5.5 


42.4 


Secondary 


52.4 


47.6 


93.5 


1.1 


4.2 


0.2 


1.0 


6.5 


42.6 


Combined 


24.6 


75.4 


91.1 


2.7 


3.5 


0.9 


1.8 


8.9 


41.3 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


22.5 


77.5 


96.5 


0.7 


1.9 


0.5 


0.4 


3.5 


42.6 


20% or more 


23.1 


76.9 


84.6 


5.0 


6.5 


0.6 


3.3 


15.4 


40.9 


School size 


Less than 150 


18.2 


81.8 


92.1 


3.3 


3.3 


0.3 


1.0 


7.9 


41.3 


150 to 499 


20.0 


80.0 


93.3 


1.7 


3.0 


0.7 


1.2 


6.7 


41.9 


500 to 749 


27.5 


72.5 


94.2 


1.0 


3.6 





0.9 


5.8 


43.8 


750 or more 


40.0 


60.0 


94.9 


— 


2.7 


0 


1.6 


5.1 


43.2 


Rural/small town 


25.5 


74.5 


96.4 


1.2 


1.7 


0.3 


0.3 


3.6 


40.5 


School level 


Elementary 


12.2 


87.8 


98.2 


0.8 


0.6 


0.1 


0.2 


1.8 


41.0 


Secondary 


55.9 


44.1 


95.8 


1.5 


2.3 


0 


0.4 


4.2 


41.2 


Combined 


27.3 


72.7 


94.1 


1.8 


3.0 


0.7 


0.4 


5.9 


39.3 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


23.3 


76.7 


96.5 


i.I 


1.8 


0.3 


0.3 


3.5 


40.4 


20% or more 


38.2 


61.8 


94.0 


2.6 


2.1 


0.6 


0.6 


6.0 


40.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


21.4 


78.6 


94.3 


2.3 


2.6 


0.5 


0.4 


5.7 


38.8 


150 to 499 


26.5 


73.5 


98.3 


0.6 


0.8 





0.3 


1.7 


40.9 


500 to 749 


23.7 


76.3 


93.5 


0 


— 





0 


6.5 


44.0 


750 or more 


46.8 


53.2 


99.4 




0 


0 






46.2 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding or cel! suppression. The proportion of minority teachers presented here varies from that presented 
in table 3.6 for two reasons: I ) the estimates in table .3.4 were computed from the IVacher Questionnaire data and the estimates in table .3.6 were computed 
from the School Questionnaire data; and 2) tabic 3.4 presents the proportion of all teachers, aggregated across schools, who were of minority background 
and table 3.6 presents the average proportion of minority tcadiers per schtxd. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table 3.5— Percentage distribution of principals by sex and race-ethnicity, percent minority principals, and average principal 
age, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 



Sex Race-ethnicity 

White Black Native Asian/ Minority Average 





Male 


Female 


non-Hisp. 


non-Hisp. 


Hispanic 


American 


Pac. Isl. 


(nonwhite) 


age 


TOTAL 


60.9 


39.1 


86.2 


8.7 


3.6 


0.7 


0.8 


13.8 


47.5 


PUBLIC 


65.5 


34.5 


84.3 


10.1 


4.1 


0.8 


0.8 


15.7 


47.7 


Central city 


52.6 


47.4 


65.4 


24.3 


8.3 


0.6 


1.4 


34.6 


48.7 


School level 


Elementary 


48.5 


51.5 


64.6 


24.5 


8.7 


0.6 


1.6 


35.4 


48.6 


Secondary 


73.8 


26.2 


69.4 


21.7 


7.7 


0.6 


0.7 


30.6 


48.8 


Combined 


56.6 


43.4 


71.6 


18.5 


7.7 


— 


1.5 


28.4 


47.8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 207r 


64.6 


35.4 


92.1 


3.9 


1.9 


1.0 


l.I 


/.9 


48.3 


20% or more 


49.5 


50.5 


56.8 


30.5 


10.7 


0.5 


1.6 


43.2 


48.6 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


63.2 


36.8 


75.5 


18.6 


5.8 


— 


0 


24.5 


49.2 


150 to 499 


46.1 


53.9 


62.4 


29.1 


7.1 


0.6 


0.8 


37.6 


48.7 


500 to 749 


56.0 


44.0 


68.5 


20.4 


8.2 


0.8 


2.2 


31.5 


48.2 


750 or more 


59.0 


41.0 


65.0 


21.0 


11.4 


0.6 


ZO 


35.0 


48.8 


Urban fringe/large town 


59.2 


40.8 


84.9 


8.8 


4.5 


0.5 


1.3 


15.1 


48.2 


School level 


Elementary 


53.4 


46.6 


83.8 


9.0 


5.1 


0.5 


1.7 


16.2 


48.2 


Secondary 


83.2 


16.8 


89.0 


7.6 


2.1 


0.7 


0.5 


1 1.0 


48.6 


Combined 


67.4 


32.6 


94.5 


2.2 


2.2 


— 


— 


5.5 


47.7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20'7r 


66.5 


33.5 


95.7 


1.7 


I.l 


0.5 


0.9 


4.3 


48.0 


209c or more 


52.3 


47.7 


72.2 


16.9 


8.5 


0.5 


2.0 


27.8 


48.6 


School size 


Less than 150 


57.2 


42.8 


92.0 


6.5 


1.0 


— 


0 


8.0 


46.5 


150 to 499 


55.2 


44.8 


84.0 


9.4 


4.6 


0.7 


1.2 


16.0 


48.2 


500 to 749 


59.1 


40.9 


86.3 


7.9 


3.4 


0.5 


1.8 


13.7 


48.5 


750 or more 


69.8 


30.2 


84.0 


8.3 


6.0 


— 


1.5 


16.0 


48.6 


Rural/small town 


75.2 


24.8 


93.1 


3.8 


1.8 


1.0 


0.2 


6.9 


46.9 


School level 


Elementary 


68.3 


31.7 


92.8 


4.3 


1.7 


0.9 


0.2 


7.2 


46,9 


Secondary 


91.2 


8.8 


93.5 


2.9 


2.3 


1.2 


0.1 


6.5 


46.5 


Combined 


84.1 


15.9 


93.2 


3.5 


0.8 


2.1 


— 


6.8 


47.7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209^ 


77.3 


22.7 


97.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.1 


2.1 


46.7 


209r or more 


71.7 


28^3 


81.3 


1 1.3 


4.9 


2.2 


0.3 


18.7 


47.2 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


73.0 


27.0 


94.5 


1.2 


2.0 


2.3 


— 


5.5 


46.1 


150 to 499 


75.3 


24.7 


93.7 


3.7 


1.7 


0.8 


0.1 


6.3 


47.0 


500 to 749 


76.1 


23.9 


91.4 


5.6 


1.5 


1.1 


— 


8.6 


46.9 


750 or more 


81.0 


19.0 


90.1 


6.0 


3.2 


0.5 


0.3 


9.9 


47.3 
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Table 3.5 — Percentage distribution of principals by sex and race-ethnicity, percent minority principals, and average principal age, 
by select^ school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 





Sex 

Male 


Female 


White ■” 
non-Hisp, 


Black’ 

non-Hisp. 


Race-ethnicity 

Native 

Hispanic American 


Asian/ 
Pac. Isl. 


% Minority 
(nonwhite) 


Average 

age 


PRIVATE 


46.4 


53.6 


92.5 


4.2 


2.1 


0,5 


0.7 


7.5 


47.1 


Central city 


43.9 


56.1 


86.3 


9.1 


2.6 


1,2 


0.9 


13,7 


48.0 


School level 


Elementary 


32.0 


68.0 


83.4 


10.7 


2,7 


1.9 


1,4 


16,6 


48,5 


Secondary 


67.3 


32.7 


94.2 


2.3 


3.1 


0 


— 


5,8 


47,6 


Combined 


57.9 


42.1 


91,4 


4,2 


3.2 


— 


— 


8,6 


47,5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


45.8 


54.2 


97.4 


1.0 


1,0 


— 


0,5 


2,6 


48,3 


20% or more 


39.7 


60.3 


75.6 


15.3 


4.7 


2,8 


1,5 


24,4 


48,1 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


40.9 


59.1 


83.1 


11.2 


2.0 


2,1 


1,6 


16,9 


47,1 


150 to 499 


39.9 


60.1 


88.3 


6.8 


3.6 


0,7 





11,7 


48.9 


500 to 749 


58.4 


41.6 


92.4 


— 


2,9 


— 





7.6 


48,0 


750 or more 


71.1 


28.9 


94.3 


— 


— 


0 


— 


5.7 


5i 0 


Urban fringe/large town 


44.3 


55.7 


95.5 


1.2 


2.6 


0,1 


0.6 


4,5 


47,6 


School level 


Elementary 


30.8 


69,2 


95,8 


0,7 


2,5 


0 


1,0 


4,2 


48,7 


Secondary 


66.9 


3.3,1 


96.9 


— 


2.1 


— 


0 


3.1 


48,3 


Combined 


61.0 


39,0 


95,5 


1,6 


2.6 


— 


0 


4,5 


44,6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


45.2 


54,8 


98.3 


— 


1.1 


— 


— 


1,7 


47,8 


20% or more 


.36.3 


63,7 


90.2 


2,1 


5,6 


— 


1,8 


9,8 


47,1 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


46.7 


53,3 


96,0 


0,6 


2.8 


— 





4,0 


46,2 


150 to 499 


.36.0 


64,0 


95,2 


1,4 


2.4 


— 





4,8 


48,9 


500 to 749 


44.5 


55,5 


99.8 


— 


0 


0 


0 





48,5 


750 or more 


73.2 


26,8 


95.6 


0 


— 


— 


0 


4,4 


47,0 


Rural/small town 


52.6 


47.4 


97,5 


1,1 


0,8 


0 


0.5 


2.5 


45,3 


School level 


Elementary 


35.0 


65,0 


96,8 


2,1 


— 


0 


— 


3.2 


45,9 


Secondary 


62,1 


37,9 


98,3 


— 


0 


0 


0 


— 


47.7 


Combined 


71.3 


28,7 


97,9 


— 


— 


0 


— 


2,1 


44,0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


52.6 


47.4 


98,5 


— 


1,0 


0 


0 


1.5 


45,1 


20% or more 


48.6 


51,4 


87,6 


7,9 


0 


0 


— 


12,4 


46,6 


School si/e 


^ Less than 1 50 


50.9 


49.1 


96,6 


1,6 





0 





3,4 


44.4 


' 150 to 499 


55,2 


44,8 


99,6 


— 


— 


0 


0 





47.8 


500 to 749 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 








750 or more 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 



— Ttx) few cases for a reliable estimate. 



I^OTE: Percentages may not sum tc) 1(X) due to rounding or cell suppression. 

I 

'SOURCE: U.S. Departtnent of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. SchcxjKs and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Principal and School 
I Questionnaires). 
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Table 3.6 — Percentage distribution of schools by percent minority teachers, average percent minority teachers, and percentage of 
schools with minority principals, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 





None 


Percent minority teachers 
1-9% 10-29% 


30%+ 


Average percent 
minority 
teachers* 


Percent with 
minority 
principals 


TOTAL 


47.9 


20.8 


18.4 


12.8 


11,5 


13.8 


PUBLIC 


42.3 


23.3 


20.6 


13.9 


12.3 


15.7 


Central city 


17.1 


17.5 


31.6 


33.9 


25.8 


34.6 


School level 


Elementary 


17.5 


15.4 


31.8 


35.2 


26.7 


35.4 


Secondary 


14.1 


27.0 


30.6 


28.4 


22.2 


30.6 


Combined 


25.1 


13.5 


30.2 


31.2 


23.8 


28.4 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 2095? 


54.2 


31.9 


12.0 


1.9 


4.3 


7.9 


20% or more 


4.7 


12.6 


38.1 


44.6 


33.0 


43.2 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


52.5 


2.5 


20.1 


24.9 


15.7 


24.5 


1 50 to 499 


19.6 


14.0 


29.1 


37.3 


27.8 


37.6 


500 to 749 


14.8 


20.1 


33.4 


31.7 


25.2 


31.5 


750 or more 


7.5 


23.2 


35.8 


33.5 


25.8 


35.0 


Urban fringe/large town 


34.3 


33.0 


22.2 


10.5 


10.9 


15.1 


School level 


Elementary 


35.9 


30.8 


22.1 


11.2 


11.4 


16.2 


Secondary 


28.7 


42.1 


21.1 


8.2 


9.0 


11.0 


Combined 


32.6 


19.8 


38.0 


9.6 


13.6 


5.5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


55.7 


37.4 


6.4 


0.5 


2.8 


4.3 


20% or more 


8.1 


27.7 


41.5 


22.7 


20.8 


27.8 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


73.7 


2.2 


18.3 


5.8 


6.5 


8.0 


150 to 499 


42.5 


27.9 


19.9 


9.6 


10,3 


16.0 


500 to 749 


34.6 


33,2 


21.5 


10.8 


10.4 


13.7 


750 or more 


11.9 


47.8 


27.6 


12.8 


13.5 


16.0 


Rural/small town 


58.8 


20.8 


14.3 


6.0 


6.6 


6.9 


School level 


Elementary 


59.1 


20.0 


15,2 


5.7 


6.7 


7.2 


Secondar>' 


59.7 


22.4 


12.3 


5.6 


6.0 


6.5 


Combined 


50.1 


216 


14.8 


12.5 


9.3 


6.8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


76.7 


18.1 


4.4 


0.8 


1.9 


2.1 


20% or more 


16.0 


27.2 


38.1 


18.7 


18.0 


18.7 


School size 


Less than 150 


80.3 


3.9 


9.9 


5.8 


5.8 


5.5 


150 to 499 


61.9 


18.8 


13.4 


5.9 


6.0 


6.3 


500 to 749 


46.9 


29.5 


18.0 


5.5 


7.4 


8.6 


750 or more 


27.6 


44.0 


20.3 


8.1 


9.9 


9.9 
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Table 3.6 — Percentage distribution of schools by percent minority teachers, average percent minority teachers, and percentage of 
schools with minority principals, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 





None 


Percent minority teachers 
1-9^5- 10-2991- 


30%+ 


Average percent 
minority 
teachers* 


Percent with 
minority 
principals 


PRIVATE 


65.5 


1 3.1 


11.9 


9.5 


8.9 


7.5 


Central city 


46.7 


16.7 


17.4 


19.2 


17.1 


13.7 


School level 


Elementary 


51.1 


11.3 


16.3 


21.3 


17.7 


16.6 


Secondary 


34.1 


39.6 


16.2 


10.1 


9.3 


5.8 


Combined 


42.0 


19.5 


20.2 


18.3 


18.8 


8.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


65.4 


21.6 


11.4 


1.6 


4.3 


2.6 


20% or more 


27.2 


11.6 


23.6 


37.6 


30.5 


24.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


48.2 


7.1 


19.4 


25.3 


22.1 


16.9 


150 to 499 


48.3 


19.3 


17.0 


15.4 


14.0 


11.7 


500 to 749 


38.0 


35.1 


12.8 


14.0 


12.5 


7.6 


750 or more 


25.7 


58.9 


7.8 


7.6 


8.5 


5.7 


Urban fringe/large town 


67.9 


15.2 


11.7 


5.2 


5.4 


4.5 


School level 


Elementary 


74.2 


10.5 


8.8 


6.5 


5.3 


4.2 


Secondary 


53.2 


31.1 


12.8 


2.9 


4.5 


3.1 


Combined 


58.9 


20.1 


18.2 


2.8 


6.1 


4.5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


78.9 


15.5 


5.2 


0.4 


1.7 


1.7 


20% or more 


41.8 


14.7 


27.0 


16.5 


14.2 


9.8 


School size 
Less than 1 50 


78.9 


4.5* 


11.2 


5.5 


5.2 


4.0 


1 50 to 499 


59.4 


22.4 


12.7 


5.6 


6.0 


4.8 


500 to 749 


54.4 


37.5 


8.0 


0 


2.9 


— 


750 or more 


39.1 


46.4 


11.6 


— 


4.6 


4.4 


Rural/small town 


86.1 


6.3 


5.2 


2.3 


2.4 


2.5 


School level 


Elementary 


87.4 


4.1 


6.1 


2.4 


2.4 


3.2 


Secondary 


73.5 


17.6 


5.6 


— 


3.8 


— 


Combined 


86.7 


7.3 


3.9 


2.0 


2.0 


2.1 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


89.6 


5.8 


3.4 


1.2 


1.3 


1.5 


20% or more 


54.5 


11.7 


21.8 


12.0 


11.8 


12.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


88.8 


3.0 


5.4 


2.8 


2.5 


3.4 


150 to 499 


78.2 


16.7 


4.2 


— 


1.9 


— 


500 to 749 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


750 or more 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 



— Too few cases for a reliable cstimalc. 



*The proportion of minority teachers presented here varies from that presented in table 3.4 for two reasons; 1 ) the estimates in table 3.4 were computed 
from the Teacher Questionnaire data and the estimates in table 3.6 were computed from the School Questionnaire data; and 2) table 3.4 presents the propor- 
tion of all teachers, aggregated across schools, who were of minority background and table 3.6 presents the average proportion of minority teachers per 
school. 



NOTH: Percentages may not sum to i(X)diie to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Elducation Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Principal and Schcwl 
Questionnaires). 
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Table 3.7 — Percentage distribution of teachers and principals by highest degree earned and average years of teaching experience, 
and principals* a^ erage years of teaching experience before becoming principals, by selected school characteristics: 
1993-94 



Teache^ P rincipals 

Avg. yrs. 





Less 

than 

bachelor's 


Bache- 

lor's 


Master’s 


Ed 

special- 

ist 


Ph.D. 
or prof, 
degree 


Avg. yrs. 
teaching 
exp. 


Less 

than 

master's 


Master’s 


More 

than 

master’s 


tchg. exp. 
before 
principal 


TOTAL 


1.5 


52.9 


40.4 


4.4 


0.9 


14.8 


9.3 


60.6 


30.1 


11.1 


PUBLIC 


0.7 


52.0 


42.0 


4.6 


0.7 


15.2 


1.4 


63.4 


35.2 


11.2 


Central city 


0.7 


49.4 


43.9 


4.9 


1.2 


15.1 


0.5 


64.0 


35.5 


11.6 


School level 


Elementary 


0.2 


52.4 


42.6 


4.0 


0.8 


14.7 


0.5 


65.9 


33.6 


11.8 


Secondary 


1.6 


44.1 


46.2 


6.2 


1.9 


16.2 


0.8 


62.7 


36.6 


10.9 


Combined 


1.4 


40.9 


46.8 


8.7 


2.2 


14.3 


0.0 


50.6 


49.4 


10.7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


0.8 


47.6 


46.7 


4.1 


0.8 


16.0 


— 


65.6 


34 . 


10.5 


20% or more 


0.6 


50.1 


42.9 


5.0 


1.3 


14.8 


0.6 


64.6 


34.8 


11.9 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


0.9 


51.6 


36.7 


8.8 


2.0 


14.8 


— 


64.6 


34.4 


11.4 


1 50 to 499 


0.4 


50.6 


44.3 


3.6 


1.2 


15.0 


— 


62.2 


37.1 


12.1 


500 to 749 


0.2 


53.0 


41.4 


4.6 


0.9 


15.0 


— 


66.2 


33.7 


11.3 


750 or more 


1.1 


46.8 


45.4 


5.4 


1.4 


15.3 


0.5 


67.4 


32.1 


11.1 


Urban fringe/large town 


0.7 


46.4 


46.5 


5.5 


0.8 


15.9 


1.1 


62.2 


36.7 


11.3 


School level 


Elementary 


0.3 


49.5 


44.4 


5.3 


0.6 


15.4 


1.1 


63.9 


35.1 


11.5 


Secondary 


1.4 


39.4 


52.0 


6.0 


1.3 


17.0 


1.0 


57.2 


41.7 


10.7 


Combined 


1.7 


55.4 


36.7 


5.4 


0.8 


14.5 


3.6 


49.1 


47.3 


10.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


0.6 


43.9 


49.7 


5.2 


0.6 


16.6 


0.8 


61.5 


37.7 


11.1 


20% or more 


0.7 


48.7 


43.5 


6.0 


1.2 


15.1 


1.5 


62.9 


35.6 


11.5 


School size 


Less than 150 


1.5 


56.7 


36.6 


3.8 


1.4 


12.8 


4.1 


55.8 


40.1 


9.6 


150 to 499 


0.6 


46.6 


46.3 


6.1 


0.5 


16.2 


1.0 


65.5 


33.6 


11.9 


500 to 749 


0.6 


47.4 


46.6 


4.3 


1.0 


15.5 


0.9 


60.7 


38.4 


11.3 


750 or more 


0.8 


44.5 


47.7 


6.0 


1.0 


16.1 


0.9 


60.0 


39.1 


10.6 


Rural/small town 


0.8 


58.0 


37.2 


3.7 


0.4 


14.7 


2.1 


63.7 


34.2 


10.9 


School level 


Elementary 


0.2 


60.2 


35.8 


3.5 


0.2 


14.5 


2.4 


63.3 


34.3 


11.0 


Secondary 


1.6 


53.7 


40.4 


3.8 


0.6 


15.2 


1.4 


65.6 


33.0 


10.7 


Combined 


0.9 


59.3 


35.0 


4.5 


0.3 


13.6 


3.1 


65.9 


31.0 


11.3 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


0.7 


55.9 


39.4 


3.7 


0.4 


15.1 


2.4 


63.5 


34.1 


10.8 


20% or more 


0.9 


62.2 


33.0 


3.5 


0.4 


13.9 


1.5 


65.5 


33.0 


11.2 


School size 
Less than 150 


0.6 


72.9 


23.8 


2.6 


0.1 


13.4 


9.7 


70.0 


20.3 


10.6 


150 to 499 


0.5 


59.8 


35.9 


3.4 


0.4 


14.8 


0.9 


65.2 


33.9 


11.3 


500 to 749 


0.9 


56.0 


39.1 


3.7 


0.3 


14.6 


— 


59.4 


40.6 


10.7 


750 or more 


1.2 


52.3 


41.8 


4.4 


0.4 


15.0 


— 


57.1 


42.6 


10.2 
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Table 3.7— Percentage distribution of teachers and principals by highest degree earned and average yearc of teaching experience, 
and principals’ average years of teaching experience before becoming principals, by selected school characteristics: 
199^-94— Continued 





Less 

than 

bacriclor's 


Bache- 

lor's 


leachers 

Ed 

Special- 

Master’s ist 


Ph,D, 
or prof, 
degree 


Avg. yrs. 
teaching 
exp. 


Less 

than 

master’s 


Principals 

More 

than 

Master's master’s 


Avg. yrs. 
ichg. exp. 
before 
principal 


PRIVATE 


6.7 


59.0 


29.8 


2.9 


1,7 


12,2 


34,3 


51,6 


14,1 


10,8 


Central city 


6.4 


58.0 


30.1 


3.2 


2.3 


12,0 


26,7 


56,8 


16,5 


10,9 


School level 


Elementary 


6.4 


67.2 


22.5 


2.9 


0.9 


11,5 


24.9 


58.6 


16,5 


11,3 


Secondary 


2.1 


46.3 


45.3 


3.2 


3,1 


13.8 


8.7 


64.1 


27,2 


1 1.5 


Combined 


9.7 


53.2 


29.9 


3.8 


3,4 


11,5 


31,0 


58.7 


?0.3 


9,8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


6.0 


59.1 


30.1 


2.3 


2.5 


12.2 


24,5 


58,3 


17,2 


10,9 


209c or more 


7.3 


58.6 


28.0 


4.7 


1.5 


iT’,5 


24,9 


60,1 


15,0 


11,0 


School size 


Less than 150 


10.9 


57,6 


23,5 


6.7 


1.4 


9.3 


39,0 


46,0 


14,9 


9,4 


1 50 to 499 


6.5 


64,6 


24.4 


2.6 


1.9 


11,6 


15,9 


67,8 


16,3 


11,8 


5C0 to 749 


6.5 


55,6 


34,5 


1.9 


1,5 


13,1 


12.8 


69,6 


17,6 


10,8 


750 or more 


1.6 


44,1 


47.5 


2,6 


4.2 


14.9 


2.8 


73,7 


23,5 


13.5 


Urban fringe/large town 


5.4 


57.8 


32,5 


2.8 


1,5 


12.8 


33,0 


50,3 


16,7 


11,6 


School level 


Elementary 


6.5 


64.4 


25,9 


2,5 


0,7 


12.5 


36,5 


50,4 


13,1 


12,6 


Secondary 


1.5 


42,9 


48,4 


3,8 


3,3 


14.2 


4,2 


60,9 


34,8 


13,2 


Combined 


5.9 


53,6 


36,4 


2,4 


1,7 


12.0 


37.6 


44,6 


17,7 


9,0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20Vr 


4.8 


57,5 


34,1 


2,2 


1,5 


13.1 


32.2 


51,3 


16,5 


11,7 


209c or more 


7.1 


57,7 


29,6 


4,2 


1,4 


11,6 


.3.5.9 


47,2 


16,9 


11,3 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


10.3 


61.0 


24,1 


2,9 


1,7 


11,0 


51.8 


31.0 


17,2 


9,7 


150 to 499 


5.0 


59.7 


31,7 


2,6 


1,1 


12,5 


17,6 


66,7 


15,7 


13,0 


500 to 749 


2.1 


52,5 


40,7 


3,0 


1,7 


14,5 


7,8 


76,7 


15,5 


13,6 


750 or more 


2,0 


44,9 


47,6 


2,7 


2,8 


14,6 


12,7 


63,3 


24,1 


11,6 


Rural/small town 


9,7 


63,2 


24,0 


2.5 


0,6 


11,3 


46,8 


45,7 


7,5 


9,5 


School level 


Elementary 


7.8 


72,0 


17,9 


2,2 


— 


11,2 


41,7 


52,6 


5.7 


11,9 


Secondary 


1,4 


54.6 


40,2 


a9 


2,9 


13,1 


4.9 


83,5 


1 1 ,6 


8,4 


Combined 


15,1 


57,1 


23,5 


4,0 


0.4 


10.6 


59,0 


31,6 


9,4 


7,2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20^/c 


10,4 


63,9 


22,2 


3,0 


0,5 


11,3 


48,7 


44,6 


6,8 


9,9 


209c or more 


4,2 


59,1 


34^8 


— 


1,7 


11.1 


21,7 


62,9 


15,4 


8,8 


School size 


Less than 150 


18,5 


60.5 


17,6 


2,9 


0,5 


9,3 


56,1 


37,3 


6,6 


8,4 


150 to 499 


2.9 


66,2 


27.2 


2,8 


0,9 


12.4 


15,7 


73,8 


10,5 


12.9 


500 to 749 


— 


66.0 


3L4 


— 


0,0 


12,3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


750 or nu)re 




60,9 


37.0 


0,0 


0,0 


17,8 


— 









— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTI:: Perccniaecs may not sum to 1(K) due to rounding or cell suppression. 



SOURC'li: U.S. Departntenl ol Kduealion. National Center lor Hdueation Sl.itisllcs, Schools and Stalling Sur\c\: (Principal. School, and 

Teacher Quest ionnaims). 
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Table 3.8 — Percentage of teachers who participated in a formal induction program during their first year of teaching by years 
of teaching experience, and percentage who currently are mentor or master teachers in a formal induction program, 
by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 



Percent in induction program during first year, Percent current 

b y years of teaching experience mentor or 

3 or fewer 4-9 10-19 20 or more master teacher 



TOTAL 


51.0 


40.9 


17.5 


16.6 


10.9 


PUBLIC 


56.4 


44.0 


17.4 


15.8 


11.0 


Central city 


60.4 


48.3 


21.8 


20.7 


12.1 


School level 


Elementary 


58.0 


47.6 


20.5 


21.0 


11.6 


Secondary 


63.4 


46.5 


22.9 


19.3 


11.8 


Combined 


60.8 


49.6 


27.4 


28.4 


12.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


57.5 


46.9 


13.1 


14.4 


10.9 


20% or more 


59.9 


47.4 


24.4 


22.8 


11.9 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


59.5 


17.3 


13.4 


12.1 


9.7 


150 to 499 


61.2 


49.7 


23.9 


24.5 


12.2 


500 to 749 


61.5 


45.1 


19.8 


19.4 


11.6 


750 or more 


57.2 


48.9 


21.4 


19.5 


11.5 


Urban fringe/large town 


60.1 


46.2 


17.0 


16.2 


11.0 


School level 


Elementary 


60.5 


46.3 


17.0 


16.4 


10.5 


Secondary 


57.1 


45.9 


17.7 


16.8 


12.0 


Combined 


46.7 


39.6 


18.1 


19.7 


11.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


53.0 


40.8 


16.3 


14.1 


10.2 


20% or more 


64.8 


51.9 


18.5 


20.1 


12.0 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


46.0 


18.8 


13.6 


11.2 


7.9 


150 to 499 


44.9 


38.9 


16.3 


12.1 


7.3 


500 to 749 


66.4 


40.4 


17.2 


17.4 


9.9 


750 or more 


62.0 


55.9 


18.0 


18.8 


14.0 


Rural/small town 


51.3 


39.6 


14.8 


12.0 


10.2 


School level 


Elementary 


49.7 


38.9 


14.7 


12.2 


10.3 


Secondary 


52.9 


41.7 


15.1 


11.9 


10.1 


Combined 


45.0 


28.4 


13.4 


8.7 


7.5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


49.9 


37.6 


11.9 


11.4 


9.0 


20% or more 


51.7 


42.8 


20.9 


13.6 


12.6 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


36.6 


23.4 


10.8 


5.4 


7.1 


150 to 499 


45.4 


32.7 


12.9 


11.9 


9.6 


500 to 749 


55.8 


42.5 


16.0 


12.2 


10.4 


750 or more 


58.1 


52.8 


18.3 


13.2 


11.5 




7V 



56 



Table 3.8 — Percentage of teachers who participated in a formal induction program during their first year of teaching by years 
of teaching experience, and percentage who currently are mentor or master teachers in a formal induction program, 
by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 



Percent in induction program during first year, Percent current 

by years of teaching experience _ mentor or 

3 or fewer 4-9 10-19 20 or more master teacher 



PRIVATE 


28.5 


25.3 


18.5 


25.4 


10.3 


Central city 


20.4 


27.7 


21.0 


27.8 


11.3 


School level 


Elementary 


26.9 


25.2 


21.7 


32.5 


9.7 


Secondary 


33.8 


33.9 


20.9 


25.7 


12.4 


Combined 


31.0 


24.1 


20.9 


22.4 


13.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


32.4 


24.7 


18.4 


25.1 


10.7 


20% or more 


26.0 


28.9 


27.1 


32.0 


12.2 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


18.8 


21.8 


14.8 


28.9 


9.2 


150 to 499 


31.9 


24.2 


23.9 


27.0 


9.8 


500 to 749 


32.3 


31.9 


17.9 


37.8 


11.9 


750 or more 


35.1 


39.6 


22.1 


21.6 


17.9 


Urban fringe/large town 


29.5 


25.4 


18.5 


24.3 


10.4 


School level 


Elementary 


24.5 


24.8 


16.0 


24.0 


8.1 


Secondary 


38.9 


33.6 


24.3 


22.4 


11.4 


Combined 


32.0 


23.1 


15.5 


26.8 


12.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


33.8 


25.8 


15.9 


25.4 


9.5 


20% or more 


19.2 


25.3 


22.1 


21.1 


10.8 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


26.0 


16.9 


16.7 


23.8 


11.3 


150 to 499 


27.7 


26.4 


18.1 


23.0 


9.2 


500 to 749 


35.8 


34.4 


14.1 


29.8 


9.2 


750 or more 


41.2 


31.9 


18.3 


24.5 


11.3 


Rural/small town 


24.9 


20.2 


12.6 


22.6 


8.1 


School level 


Elementary 


26.2 


16.5 


12.2 


21.9 


6.0 


Secondary 


39.6 


21.4 


19.4 


21.6 


15.9 


Combined 


20.2 


27.3 


11.4 


27.1 


8.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


23.9 


22.2 


11.8 


22.8 


7.6 


20% or more 


37.0 


17.0 


25.0 


29.6 


14.0 


School size 


Less than 150 


20.5 


17.3 


6.2 


31.7 


7.5 


150 to 499 


29.2 


22.3 


16.7 


14.5 


7.7 


500 to 749 


— 


— 


— 




14.5 


750 or more 


— 


— 


— 


— 


13.8 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schiwls and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table 3.9 — Percentage distribution of public school teachers by type of certification In main assignment field, by state: 1993-94 



TOTAL 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Proba- Emcr- 

Advanced Regular Alternative Provisional tionary Temporary gency 



None 



14.8 


75.3 


0.8 


2.3 


30.6 


65.0 


1.1 


— 


2.8 


88.4 


0.3 


0.9 


4.8 


81.6 


1.2 


0.8 


7.2 


88.0 


0.8 


0.7 


9.3 


76.8 


1.2 


0.8 


12.8 


77.5 


l.I 


1. 1 


19.4 


65.6 


0.5 


9.3 


16.5 


73.1 


— 


— 


11.5 


74.3 


— 


3.1 


15.1 


74.5 


0.2 


— 


23.2 


69.0 


0.2 


2.9 


30.3 


50.6 


11 


0.3 


7.3 


88.7 


0.3 


0.4 


4.3 


88.6 


0.7 


1.1 


25.3 


70.4 


0.5 


1.2 


23.3 


66.2 





3.4 


3.7 


94.7 




0.5 


9.6 


78.0 


0.5 


6.2 


15.2 


73.3 


0.9 


— 


14.2 


74.4 


0.2 


3.3 


71.8 


20.6 





2.4 


3.6 


89.4 


0.7 


0.5 


9.4 


76.6 


1.3 


8.6 


3.4 


92.1 


— 


0.8 


15.3 


76.6 


1.5 


1.3 


6.0 


85.7 


0.5 


1.8 


12.5 


83.6 


— 


1.3 


15.4 


78.5 


— 


0 


9.7 


83.1 


— 


0.4 


12.8 


77.1 


3.2 


1.0 


4.5 


91.1 


0.7 





15.9 


77.6 


— 


0.5 


7.2 


72 2 


I.O 


5.9 


17.6 


710 


0.6 


1.9 


8.6 


87.7 


0.7 


0.2 


40.4 


47.3 





8.7 


2.5 


92.5 


0.6 


1.2 


6.8 


85.5 


0.5 


0.3 


16.9 


76.5 


0.4 


0.7 


46.5 


47.4 


— 


3.2 


29.9 


63.3 


0.6 


0.3 


9.8 


86.8 


— 


— 


33.6 


55.7 


0.9 


0.5 


7.5 


80.3 


3.1 


2.7 


9.5 


83.2 


1.1 


0.4 


20.7 


73.9 


0 





29.5 


62.1 


0.3 


1.6 


6.6 


84.9 


0.3 


0.2 


42.2 


51.1 


1.4 


1.3 


4.7 


91.0 


0 


0.5 


13.5 


84.5 


0 


— 



1.6 


1.2 


0.5 


3.6 


0 


0 


0 


3.2 


1.2 


0.3 


0 


6.1 


2.3 


6.8 


0.3 


12 


0.6 


— 


— 


2.7 


1.3 


2.1 


3.6 


5.0 


1.4 


0.6 





5.3 


2.5 


0.9 


— 


1.7 





3.5 


— 


4.7 


i.6 


— 


— 


7.8 


2.1 


4.4 


— 


3.5 


0.9 


0.6 


0 


3.2 


4.1 


0.6 


— 


1 1.8 





0.5 


— 


2.7 





0.4 


0 


4.8 


0.2 


0.5 


0 


1.9 


1.4 


2.0 


0 


3.4 





0 


— 


0.9 


1.0 


— 


0.7 


3.9 


0.5 


2.5 


— 


7.4 


2.9 


I.O 


0 


4.0 




_ 


0 


4.6 


0 





0.1 


5.7 


2.9 


0.5 


. — 


0.7 


1.2 


0.5 


0 


2.0 


I.O 


0.5 


0.4 


3.3 


2.7 


1.3 


0 


10 


0.2 


0.7 


— 


1.5 


3.4 


1.2 


0 


1.5 


1.9 


2.2 


0 


1.8 


0.9 


a6 


0 


4.4 


0.2 





0.4 


17 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 


3.7 


4.6 


2.2 


O.I 


6.7 


3.5 


0.9 


0 


3.6 


0.7 


1.0 


— 


1.0 


0.8 


0.7 


0 


1.9 


1.1 


1.0 


0.1 


1.1 


11 


0.5 


1.2 


3.1 


1.0 


2.9 


— 


1.4 


1.4 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


0.8 


0 


5.0 


0.5 


1.3 


0 


1.4 


7.0 


— 


— 


2.1 


1.2 


0.3 


0.8 


4.1 


2.2 


0.6 


— 


3.0 


3.6 


0 


0 


1.2 


1.7 


0.5 


— 


4.3 


4.0 


0.9 


0 


3.2 


1.0 


1.3 


0 


1.6 





0.9 


0.3 


2.5 




— 


0 


1.2 



— Too few eases for a reliable estimate. 

NOT!*: Percentages may not sum to KK) due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCU: U.S. Departmeni of Hduealion, National Center for l-duealion Statistics. Schools and Slalfmg Survey: (Teacher Questionnaire). 



Table 3.10 — Percentage distribution of private school teachers by type of certiHcatlon in main assignment fields by private 
school affiliation: 1993-94 









Type of state certification 






Non state- 






Advanced 


Regular 


Alter- 

native 


Pro- 

visional 


Proba- 

tionary 


Temp- 

orary 


Emer- 

gency 


issued 

certif. 


None 


TOTAL 


4.7 


44.4 


0.7 


2.7 


1.0 


1.4 


0.3 


8.0 


36.8 


Catholic 


5.2 


54.0 


0.6 


3.9 


1.2 


1.6 


. 


8.0 


25.4 


Episcopal 


7.4 


29.8 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


7.4 


52.7 


Friends 


5.1 


28.4 


— 


2.8 


— 


— 


0 


5.9 


55.7 


7th-Day Adventist 


14.7 


22.1 


1.5 


1.4 


— 


0.8 


— 


21.8 


37.3 


Hebrew Day 


1.8 


29.1 


— 


I.O 


— 


— 


0 


10.6 


52.3 


Solomon Schechter 


4.7 


38.1 


0 


3.9 


0 


0 


0 


17.7 


35.6 


Other Jewish 


4.0 


34.2 


0 


— 


1.8 


— 


— 


7.2 


49.7 


Christian Schools Inti 


5.2 


54.1 





5.2 








0 


8.1 


25.6 


Assoc of Christian Schools Inti 


2.4 


38.4 


0 


2.3 


1.5 


3.1 


0 


5.7 


46.6 


Lutheran, Missouri Synod 


5.1 


63.6 


— 


2.6 


0.8 


0.7 





3.9 


22.5 


Lutheran, Wisconsin Synod 


— 


22.9 


— 


1.9 


1.3 


1.2 


0 


6.0 


66.1 


Evangelical Lutheran 


1.7 


50.7 


0.6 


1.1 


— 


1.1 


— 


6.0 


38.4 


Other Lutheran 


— 


34.5 


— 


0 


1.6 


0 


0 


10.3 


51.4 


Montessori 


1.6 


19.5 


3.2 


2.2 





2.1 


0 


19.0 


51. 1 


National Assoc of Private 


4.6 


52.6 


— 


3.0 


0.9 


4.3 


0.8 


7.7 


23.3 


Schools for Exceptional 
Children 


National Assoc for 


3.6 


33.8 


0.3 


0.7 


1.2 


0.7 


0 


6.5 


53.2 


Independent Schools 


Military 


20.5 


34.9 


— 


— 


— 


— 


0 


— 


29.2 


National Independent 


3.4 


49.1 


0 


6.4 


— 


1.6 


0 


12.6 


26.4 


Private Schools Assoc 


Other 


5.1 


39.0 


0.8 


1.5 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


7.1 


43.7 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table 3.11— Percentage of teachers who had participated in various activities related to teaching since the end of the last school 
year, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 





School or 
district 
workshops 
or 

in service 


Extension, 

adult 

education, 
or college 
courses 


TOTAL 


92.3 


37.7 


PUBLIC 


93.4 


38.5 


Central city 


93.2 


38.3 


School level 


Elementary 


94.4 


39.4 


Secondary 


91.2 


35.9 


Combined 


90.7 


40.1 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


94.3 


39.9 


20% or more 


93.0 


37.8 


School size 


Less than 150 


93.0 


39.6 


150 to 499 


94.7 


40.0 


500 to 749 


94.8 


39.1 


750 or more 


91.7 


36.8 


Urban fringe/large town 


93.4 


38.4 


School level 


Elementary 


94,7 


38.5 


Secondary 


91,0 


37.9 


Combined 


90.4 


34.7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


92.9 


39.3 


20% or more 


93.7 


36.9 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


93.2 


48,4 


150 to 499 


92.4 


38.9 


500 to 749 


95.7 


38.2 


750 or more 


92.2 


37,6 


Rural/small town 


93.5 


38.7 


School level 


Elementary 


94.4 


38,7 


Secondary 


91,8 


39.7 


Combined 


93.2 


36.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


93.2 


40.8 


20% or more 


93.9 


34,8 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


92.4 


47.7 


1 50 to 499 


94.1 


38.7 


500 to 749 


93.0 


38,7 


750 or more 


92.8 


37.2 



Professional 

association 

activity 



Curriculum 

committee 



Textbook 

or 

materials 

committee 



None 



50.3 

51.4 
50,6 



49.6 
51,9 

47.6 



53.2 

49.3 



50.7 

52.6 

49.2 

49.6 

53.2 



52.9 

53.4 

47.7 



53.1 

52.9 



53.4 

52.7 

55.7 

51.4 

50,6 



51.4 

51.5 

47.5 



52.3 

49,0 



50.6 

52.7 
50.6 
49.4 



15.0 

16.0 
16,7 



13.9 

23.3 

19,1 



16.7 

17.1 



20,0 

16.4 

12.6 

19.9 

15.0 



11.6 

20,5 

15.3 



14.5 

15.2 



23.0 

12.4 

13.4 
16.9 

16.3 



12.1 

23.7 

16,5 



16.3 

16.6 



17.5 

14.9 

16.0 

19.3 



29.5 

28,9 

25.2 



24,9 

26.4 

17.6 



26.0 

25.0 



30.0 

24.9 

25.3 

25.2 

28.5 



27.6 
31.0 

18.7 



30.4 

26.5 



29.9 

29.6 
28.3 
28.3 

31.7 



32.2 

30.7 

32.2 



32.7 

29.3 



31.6 

34.3 

30.4 
28,1 



3.4 
2.8 

3.4 



2.8 

4.6 

5.4 



2.7 

3.6 



2.3 

3.3 

2.4 
4.1 

2.9 



2.6 

3.5 

3.4 



2.9 

2.9 



1,8 

3.8 

1.4 

3.5 

2.4 



1.9 

3.2 

3,0 



2,5 

2.3 



2.7 

2.0 

2.7 

2.7 



o 

ERIC 



81 
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Table 3.1 1 — Percentage of teachers who had participated in various activities related to teaching since the end of the last school 
year, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 





School or 


Extension, 












district 


adult 






Textbook 






workshops 


education, 


Professional 




or 






or 


or college 


association 


Curriculum 


materials 






inservice 


courses 


activity 


committee 


committee 


None 


PRIVATE 


84.7 


32.3 


43.0 


8.2 


33.4 


7.4 


Central city 


85.9 


32.7 


44.8 


8.9 


34.1 


5.9 


School level 














Elementary 


87.9 


37.1 


46.1 


9.4 


37.9 


5.0 


Secondary 


85.6 


36.1 


47.2 


9.6 


34.1 


6.1 


Combined 


82.2 


24.7 


38.1 


S.l 


28.3 


8.2 


Minority enrollment 














Less than 209c 


86.2 


32.5 


43.7 


8.1 


34.6 


6.4 


209c or more 


85.0 


34.1 


44.2 


10.5 


33.8 


5.9 


School size 














Les.s than 1 50 
150 to 499 


81.1 

87.0 


31.7 

35.2 


38.4 

42.2 


8.4 

10.4 


27.2 

35.8 


10.2 

5.4 


500 to 749 


85.9 


30.6 


50.9 


8.7 


34.4 


5.6 


750 or mere 


86.6 


30.4 


49.0 


5.5 


37.0 


5.0 


Urban fringe/large town 


85.0 


32.0 


44.4 


7.8 


33.2 


7.0 


School level 














Elementary 


84.5 


33.1 


44.3 


8.2 


33.7 


7.9 


Secondary 


85.7 


35 6 


47.0 


8.3 


38.1 


5.9 


Combined 


86.4 


2/.7 


42.3 


6.9 


27.5 


4^6 


Minority enrollment 














Less than 209c 


84.9 


32.8 


44.6 


7.0 


33.1 


6.6 


209c or more 


86.1 


32.0 


43.2 


10.4 


31.8 


6.7 


School size 














Less than 1 50 


76.1 


29.1 


34.5 


7.1 


23.3 


1 1.6 


150 to 499 


87.0 


32.3 


45.3 


8.4 


34.3 


5.9 

3.1 


500 to 749 


88.9 


38.2 


53.2 


7.8 


34.5 


750 or more 


89.4 


34.6 


47.3 


6.6 


40.9 


4.9 


Rural/small town 


81.6 


32.1 


36.5 


7.6 


32.5 


1 1.3 


School level 














Elementary 


88.4 


39.5 


44.2 


8.3 


40.1 


6.1 


Secondary 


85.7 


36.9 


47.0 


14.5 


28.1 


7.5 


Combined 


72.6 


21.2 


25.4 


4.5 


25.4 


17^8 


Minority enrollment 














Less than 209c 
209c or more 


81.9 

80.4 


31.7 

32.3 


36.1 

45.5 


7.4 

10.9 


33.2 

25.5 


11.2 

8.9 


School size 














Less than 150 


78..'^ 


30.7 


31.4 


6.5 


28.9 


14.5 


1 50 to 499 


84.5 


32.4 


38.5 


8.0 


34.8 


8.5 


500 to 749 


87.4 


32.8 


54.0 


10.2 


50.4 


4.8 


750 or more 


80.4 


35.9 


58.8 


14.5 


18.2 




— Too few casc.s for a reliable e.stimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National C 


enter for Education Statist ic.s. Schovds and Staffing Survey: 1993 


-94 (Teacher Oucstionnaire) 
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Table 3.12—Percentage of teachers who had participated in in-service or professional development programs more than 8 hours 
in length on various topics, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 



TOTAL 



PUBLIC 
Central city 



School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 209c 
20% or more 

School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 
Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 
Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



Education 

technology 


Teaching 

methods 


Subject 

field 


Student 

assessment 


Cooperative 

learning 


14.0 


26.4 


14.9 


11.3 


12.4 


14.8 


27.4 


15.3 


12.0 


13.1 


16.8 


31.1 


17.6 


13.3 


15.2 


17.2 


34.0 


18.2 


14.0 


15.4 


16.7 


24.6 


16.7 


11.3 


14.8 


14.7 


26.3 


15.7 


16.3 


10.5 


17.2 


29.4 


16.2 


12.7 


11.4 


16.9 


31.4 


18.1 


13.4 


16.3 


18.0 


23.1 


18.2 


13.4 


11.0 


17.4 


34.1 


18.6 


14.2 


14.0 


17.4 


34.6 


17.7 


14.6 


15.9 


16.5 


2V.2 


17.1 


11.8 


15.3 


14.8 


27.3 


15.9 


12.1 


13.1 


14.0 


31.0 


16.8 


13.1 


13.9 


16.3 


20.9 


14.2 


10.2 


12.1 


10.8 


19.3 


12.9 


7.9 


11.5 


14.7 


25.9 


15.2 


11.4 


12.0 


14.8 


29.0 


16.6 


12.7 


14.7 


14.0 


21.8 


17.8 


II.8 


8.5 


11.8 


28.6 


15.8 


11.6 


11.9 


15.3 


30.8 


17.9 


13.2 


14.6 


16.0 


24.3 


14.4 


11.5 


13.2 


13.3 


25.0 


13.4 


10.9 


11.6 


12.7 


28.0 


13.7 


11.5 


12.1 


14.2 


19.8 


13.0 


10.1 


10.9 


12.6 


24.0 


12.4 


9.4 


9.8 


12.7 


23.9 


13.1 


11.0 


11.0 


14.3 


27.3 


14.1 


10.8 


13.0 


10.3 


22.6 


13.7 


10.5 


8.2 


12.2 


26.2 


13.8 


10.6 


11.8 


14.5 


24.9 


12.8 


11.3 


11.4 


14.4 


23.2 


13.3 


II. 1 


12.2 
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Table 3.12 — Percentage of teachers who had participated in in-service or professional development programs more than 8 hours 
in length on various topics, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 





Education 

technology 


Teaching 

methods 


Subject 

field 


Student 

assessment 


Cooperative 

learning 


PRIVATE 


8.4 


19.5 


12.1 


7.0 


8.0 


Central city 


8.9 


21.4 


13.4 


8.3 


9.0 


School level 


Elementary 


8.6 


23.9 


12.0 


9.3 


10.3 


Secondary 


9.0 


16.4 


15.0 


7.4 


9.8 


Combined 


9.2 


18.7 


14.0 


5.3 


6.3 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


8.2 


20.7 


12.2 


6.8 


7.7 


20% or more 


9.9 


9 ' 


14.6 


9.2 


11.0 


School size 


Less than 150 


6.7 




10..^. 


5.2 


7.9 


150 to 499 


9.6 


> 


13.1 


9.6 


9.7 


500 to 749 


7.5 


.9.3 


12.8 


6.3 


9.5 


750 or more 


10.5 


18.7 


17.0 


5.5 


7.4 


Urban fringe/large town 


8.8 


19.0 


11.6 


5.7 


7.2 


School level 


Elementary 


7.5 


20.4 


11.4 


4.3 


7.5 


Secondary 


10.2 


14.1 


14.1 


5.7 


6.5 


Combined 


10.7 


19.2 


10.5 


7.3 


6.1 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


8.4 


18.8 


10.6 


5.0 


6.6 


20% or more 


10.2 


19.4 


14.7 


6.5 


7.7 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


7.8 


18.5 


11.7 


5.6 


8.3 


150 to 499 


7.9 


19.5 


12.3 


4.5 


6.8 


500 to 749 


9.2 


16.4 


11.8 


8.9 


5.7 


750 or more 


15.8 


19.4 


7.6 


5.8 


6.2 


Rural/small town 


6.6 


16.1 


10.1 


6.5 


7.3 


School level 


Elementary 


5.1 


18.8 


10.8 


6.3 


10.5 


Secondary 


12.4 


15.1 


19.1 


11.1 


8.5 


Combined 


6.3 


12.3 


6.0 


5.4 


3.4 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


6.6 


15.3 


9.5 


6.7 


7.6 


20% or more 


8.0 


18.3 


15.5 


6.0 


5.7 


School size 


Less than 150 


4.1 


16.7 


9.3 


6.4 


7.8 


150 to 499 


8.0 


14.9 


9.9 


5.3 


5.5 


500 to 749 


20.5 


14.6 


12.5 


6.2 


9.3 


750 or more 


— 


13.6 


18.5 


23.8 


19.1 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table 3.13— Percentage of teachers who received various types of support for in*service education or professional development in 
main teaching assignment field, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 



Scheduled 





Release 

tirre 


professional 

.development 

time 


Travel 
per diem 
expenses 


Tuition 
or fees 


Professional 

growth 

credits 


None 


TOTAL 


47.0 


39.5 


23.5 


24.1 


31.2 


23.4 


PUBLIC 


48.2 


40.1 


23.6 


22.8 


32.4 


22.4 


Central city 


47.3 


43.3 


17.2 


19.2 


33.4 


22.7 


School level 


Elementary 


50.0 


46.0 


15.8 


20.9 


35.3 


20.5 


Secondary 


42.2 


37.7 


21.8 


17.1 


30.4 


27.0 


Combined 


45.3 


44.9 


15.5 


14.4 


30.4 


24.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


50.3 


39.9 


22.7 


22.5 


39.1 


21.9 


20% or more 


46.6 


44.4 


16.0 


18.6 


31.9 


22.9 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


48.5 


41.1 


21.6 


18.8 


38.0 


20.6 


150 to 499 


48.8 


47.2 


18.2 


22.4 


36.1 


18.6 


500 to 749 


48.4 


45.1 


14.1 


20.3 


33.5 


22.5 


750 or more 


46.1 


40.2 


19.4 


17.6 


32.2 


25.0 


Urban fringe/large town 


50.2 


39.0 


20.1 


22.8 


31.3 


21.9 


School level 


Elementary 


53.0 


41.6 


18.6 


24.3 


33.6 


18.7 


Secondary 


44.2 


34.1 


23.7 


20.3 


27.4 


27.9 


Combined 


46.7 


43.5 


22.2 


17.0 


28.3 


26.1 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


50.5 


37.5 


21.0 


24.3 


31.1 


22.0 


20% or more 


48.9 


40.8 


19.8 


21.0 


31.7 


22.1 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


45.0 


39.7 


21.7 


26.7 


31.3 


27.6 


150 to 499 


53.5 


40.3 


19.8 


24.3 


32.3 


19.2 


500 to 749 


56.0 


41.1 


21.5 


24.5 


32.7 


17.1 


750 or more 


43.6 


36.8 


20.1 


20.7 


29.9 


27.0 


Rural/small town 


47.4 


38.6 


30.6 


25.3 


32.6 


22.4 


School level 


Elementary 


49.2 


41.1 


29.1 


26.9 


34.7 


20.1 


Secondary 


44.5 


34.8 


33.2 


23.4 


29.0 


26.2 


Combined 


46.0 


40.6 


31.8 


21.6 


32.1 


23.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


48.2 


36,6 


.30.5 


26.4 


30.3 


23.0 


20% or more 


45.6 


43.9 


31.0 


23.2 


37.5 


21.1 


School size 


Less than 150 


51.8 


36.5 


36.9 


29.5 


31.9 


21.4 


150 to 499 


49.8 


38.9 


32.6 


27.6 


33.1 


21.2 


500 to 749 


45.4 


39.7 


27.9 


22.8 


32.8 


23.5 


750 or more 


44,1 


38.6 


28.5 


23.1 


31.4 


23.6 
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Table 3.13 — Percentage of teachers who received various types of support for in-service education or professional development in 
main teaching assignment field, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 







Scheduled 

professional 


Travel 




Professional 






Release 


development 


per diem 


Tuition 


growth 






time 


time 


expenses 


or fees 


credits 


None 


PRIVATE 


38.5 


35.8 


22.9 


32.8 


23.2 


30.3 


Central city 


39.0 


36.5 


22.5 


31.7 


24.7 


29.7 


School level 














Elementary 


39.9 


37.7 


17.6 


31.8 




27.9 


Secondary 


36.5 


34.2 


20.5 


25.9 


34.1 


Combined 


38.4 


37.3 


29.9 


32.4 


23.4 


30.9 


Minority enrollment 














Less than 2095^ 


38.2 


35.2 


23.1 


32.4 


24.3 


31.4 


20% or more 


39.6 


39.4 


20.1 


28.6 


25.3 


28.0 


School size 














Less than 1 50 


35.4 


35.4 


18.2 


24.1 


19.2 


38.6 


150 to 499 


39.2 


36.7 


20.6 


31.6 


25.7 


29.4 


, 500 to 749 


38.0 


40.4 


21.9 


30.9 


28.7 


26.4 


. \ 750 or more 


42.1 


35.5 


30.3 


35.8 


23.7 


25.9 


Urban fringe/large town 


39.4 


37.2 


20.5 


35.4 


22.2 


28.8 


School level 
^ Elementary 


39.6 


34.3 


16.1 


36.0 


23.1 


29.1 


Secondary 


38.1 


32.0 


20.9 


32.8 


19.3 


31.1 


Combined 


38.2 


45.6 


27.2 


34.6 


21.3 


27.0 


1 Minority enrollment 














Less than 20% 


38.7 


36.3 


20.4 


36.1 


21.5 


29.0 


20% or more 


39.6 


39.1 


19.2 


32.1 


23.1 


28.5 


School size 
' Less than 1 50 


31.6 


35.4 


20.1 


29.7 


13.8 


37.2 


150 to 499 


39.5 


37.8 


18.7 


35.0 


23.4 


28.1 


500 to 749 


50.6 


34.8 


26.3 


41.7 


24.7 


20.0 


750 or more 


37.0 


38.4 


20.5 


37.6 


26.6 


26.6 


Rural/small town 


35.6 


31.7 


28.4 


30.3 


21.9 


34.2 


School level 














Elementary 


41.8 


32.5 


26.8 


35.1 


29.2 


27.9 


Secondary 


40.4 


28.6 


33.4 


39.5 


2L2 


28.7 


Combined 


26.1 


30.4 


27.6 


22.5 


12.7 


43.5 


Minority enrollment 














Less than 20% 


35.0 


30.7 


27.0 


30.4 


21.5 


34.5 


20% or more 


37.6 


34.1 


38.0 


33.3 


20.1 


32.2 


School size 














Less than 150 


31.6 


34.8 


3i.l 


28.6 


20.5 


35.0 


150 to 499 


38.8 


27.4 


24.2 


31.1 


20.1 


34.3 


500 to 749 


32.2 


28.9 


28.8 


29.2 


24.3 


42.5 


750 or more 


43.0 


32.1 


.36.5 


51.7 


40.2 


14.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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C hapter 4 • T eaching A ssignments 



The characteristics of teachers’ assignments are 
important indicators of their day-to-day working con- 
ditions. The types of teaching assignments, the hours 
required on the job, and class size all significantly 
affect the attractiveness of particular teaching posi- 
tions and teachers’ abilities to perform well. Other 
topics related to teachers’ working conditions, such 
as school size and structure, management practices, 
and student problems are discussed in other chapters. 

Type of Assignment 

In 1993-94, the nation’s schools employed 2.9 mil- 
lion teachers, who were about evenly divided 
between the elementary and secondary levels (table 
4.1). Approximately two-thirds of the elementary 
school teachers had kindergarten or general elemen- 
tary assignments, with the rest assigned to teach spe- 
cial education or subject-specific classes. Most sec- 
ondary school teachers’ main assignments were to 
teach specific subjects. 



About 91 percent of public school 
teachers and 80 percent of private 
school teachers held full-time teach- 
ing assignments. 



Teaching is primarily a full-time job, with 90 percent 
of all teachers holding full-time teaching positions in 
1993-94 (table 4.2). Private school teachers were 
more likely than public school teachers to have part- 
time positions or to be employed full time in their 
school but divide their time between teaching and 
some other responsibility such as administration, 
counseling, or serving as a department head or cur- 
riculum coordinator (figure 4.1). Public school teach- 
ers in central cities were slightly more likely than 
their counterparts in other community types to have 
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Figure 4.1 — Percentage of teachers in public 
and private schools who were full 
and part time: 1993-94 



Public 

school 

teachers 



Private 

school 

teachers 




20 40 60 

Percent 



Full- 

time 

teachers 



Part-time r— i Part-time 

teachers. I I teachers, not 

full time ^ full time 

in school in school 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(Teacher Questionnaire). 



full-time teaching positions (table 4.2). For private 
school teachers, there was no difference by conunu- 
nity type. 

Almost all teachers (96 percent) had a regular teach- 
ing assignment in one school (table 4.2). The rest 
were itinerant teachers who taught at more than one 
school or long-term substitutes who were filling in 
for regular teachers. Itinerant teachers often travel 
among several schools in a district to teach special- 
ized subjects such as music or art. The proportion of 
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public school teachers with itinerant status has 
decreased slightly in the past few years (from 5 per- 
cent in 1987-88 and 1990-91 to 4 percent in 
1993-94). 



Time Spent on the Job 



F'lill-riine leachers were required to 
spend an avercii^c of 33 hours per 
week in school, hut spent additional 
time on school-related activities. 



To be effective, a teacher must, in addition to con- 
ducting classes, spend considerable time in related 
activities such as preparing for class, working with 
students and their parents, evaluating students’ work, 
and participating in developing and implementing 
school programs and policies. They typically dis- 
charge some of these responsibilities during the 
school day and others after school hours. In addition, 
teachers sometimes help enhance the quality of their 
schools’ programs by participating in field trips and 
extracurricular activities outside school hours. 
Additional compensation is sometimes provided for 
teachers who take on certain types of responsibilities 
such as coaching an athletic team or developing new 
curriculum (see chapter 5). 

Full-time teachers were required to be at their 
schools an average of 33 hours per week in 1993-94 
(table 4.3). On average, they spent an additional 3 
hours per week on school-related activities involving 
students (such as coaching, field trips, tutoring, and 
transporting students), and an additional 9 hours per 
week on school-related activities not involving stu- 
dents (such as preparing lessons, grading papers, 
holding parent conferences, and attending meetings). 
Full-time pnvate school teachers were required to be 
in school a little longer than their public school coun- 
terparts, and they spent slightly more time on school- 
related activities outside school hours (figure 4.2). 

On average, full-time teachers at the secondary level 
spent more time with students outside school hours 
than their counterparts at the elementary level. 



Figure 4,2 — Average hours per week that full- 
time public and private school 
teachers spent working in several 
types of activities: 1993-94 



Required 
at school 



Activities 
outside of 
school hours 
with students 



Activities 
outside of 
school hours 
without students 



0 10 20 30 40 

Hours/week 



Public Private 

school school 

teachers teachers 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(Teacher Questionnaire). 





reflecting the typically greater number of extracurric- 
ular activities available to high school students (table 
4.3). Secondary school teachers were also more like- 
ly to receive additional compensation beyond their 
base salary (table 5.1). 



Time Teaching Core Subjects 



Elementaiy school teachers in self- 
contained classrooms spent an aver- 
aj^e of 21 hours per week teaching 
the four core subjects. 
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’ School reform efforts begun in the 1 980s emphasized 
the importance of students’ mastering basic skills. In 
1993-94, elementary school teachers in self-con- 
tained classrooms spent an average of 21 hours per 
week teaching four core subjects; English, reading, 
and language arts; arithmetic and mathematics; social 
studies and history; and science (table 4.4). About 
half of this time was spent teaching English, reading, 
and language arts. 

Public elementary school teachers spent slightly 
more time on the four core subjects combined and on 
each subject individually than did their private 
.school counterparts, but the relative emphasis on 
each subject was similar for teachers in public and 
private schools (figure 4.3). In central cities, teachers 
in public schools with more than 20 percent minority 
students spent more time on core subjects (an aver- 
age of 23 hours) than those in schools with fewer 
minority students (an average of 21 hours) (table 
4.4). 

The average amount of time elementary teachers in 
public schools spent on the four core subjects 
declined slightly between 1987-88 and 1990-91, 
from an average of 20.9 hours to 20.2 hours. 
However, this trend seems to have reversed, with an 
increase to 21.5 hours in 1993-94.' 

Class Size 



In public schools, departmentalized 
classes had an average of 23 stu- 
dents and self-contained classes an 
average of 25 students. 



Average class size is an important aspect ot teachers 
working conditions. As class size increases, class- 
room management becomes more dilficul'., ;.l! dents 
are less apt to receive individualized attenti n, and 

teachers have to spend increasing amounts of time iTable 4.4; NCES. Schools and Staffing in the United State.v. 

outside of class in activities such as reviewing stu- J987-88. 58; and NCES. Schools and Staffing in the United 

dents' work. 5 /c 4 /e 5 . 1990-91. 58. 




Figure 4.3— Average hours per week that public 
and private elementary school 
teachers spent teaching core 
subjects: 1993-94 



English 



Math 



Social 

studies/ 

history 



Science 



Total for 
all four 
subjects 




Public 

school 

teachers 



Private 

school 

teachers 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(Teacher Questionnaire). 
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. In 1993-94, public school teachers with departmen- 
talized assignments (that is, teachers who taught sub- 
ject matter courses to several classes of different stu- 
dents) had an average class size of 23, while teachers 
in self-contained classrooms had an average class 
size of 25 (table 4.5).^ Teachers in public schools 
faced larger average class sizes than teachers in pri- 
vate schools whether they had departmentalized or 
self-contained classes (figure 4.4). 

Class size and school size were related. In the small- 
est schools (under 150 students), teachers with 
departmentalized assignments and those with self- 
contained classes both had smaller classes, on aver- 
age, than teachers with the same assignments in the 
largest schools (750 or more students) (table 4.5). 
This was true in all community types and in private 
as well as public schools. 

The average size of both self-contained and depart- 
mentalized classes declined between 1987-88 and 
1990-91 in public and private schools (table 1.2). In 
the next three years, however, average class size for 
departmentalized classes remained virtually 
unchanged, and average class size for self-contained 
classes increased slightly. 



2 

Special education classes were excluded from these calcula- 
tions. Appendix tables A15 and A16 show comparable data for 
public schools by state and private schools by affiliation. 



Figure 4.4 — Average class size for public and 
private school teachers in self- 
contained classrooms and 
teachers in departments: 1993-94 
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contained 
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Teachers 
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Public 

school 

teachers 
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NOTE: Excludes special education classes. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey; 1993-94 
(Teacher Questionnaire). 
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Table 4.1 — Number of teachers by sector, level, and main assignment field: 1993-94 





, All 

Elementary 


Secondary 


public 

Elementary Secondary 


Private 

Elementary 


Secondary 


TOTAL 


1,552,317 


1,387,342 


1,331,281 


1,230,013 


221,036 


157,329 


Kindergarten 


139.215 


— 


115,955 


— 


23,259 


— 


General elementary 


876,273 


— 


756,426 


— 


119,847 


— 


Basic skills/remedial 


10,649 


4,118 


10,366 


3,698 





— 


Gifted 


14,278 


4,625 


13,954 


4,557 


— 


— 


Bilingual/ESL 


27,802 


13,081 


27,414 


12,425 


— 


— 


English/language arts 


14,857 


206,467 


10,071 


179,109 


4,786 


27,358 


Malh/computer science 


34,038 


202,377 


23,586 


173,776 


10,452 


28,600 


Foreign language 


6,930 


73,615 


3,287 


59,197 


3,643 


14,418 


Social science 


9,335 


157,581 


6,970 


137,580 


2,365 


20,002 


Science 


12,570 


145,714 


8,901 


127,590 


3,669 


18,124 


Performing arts 


66,701 


62,304 


55,763 


56,939 


10,937 


5,365 


Other special areas 


147,565 


215,162 


124,133 


188,826 


23,432 


26,336 


Special Education 


155,771 


129,970 


147,541 


122,560 


8,230 


7,410 


General 


48,547 


47,874 


45,381 


45,312 


3,165 


2,562 


Emotionally disturbed 


8,526 


12,952 


7,259 


10,762 


— 


2,190 


Mentally retarded 


12,700 


13,987 


12,152 


13,635 


— 


— 


Speech/language impaired 17,996 


2,299 


17,603 


2,245 


— 


*— 


Deaf/hard of hearing 


3,469 


2,681 


3,394 


2,334 


— 


— 


Visually handicapped 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Ortho, handicapped 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Mildly handicapped 


4,743 


2,955 


4,743 


2,920 


— 


— 


Severely handicapped 


3,431 


3,507 


3,234 


3,238 


— 


— 


Special learning disabled 


42,059 


34,248 


40,126 


33,193. 


1,934 


— 


Other special disabled 


12,822 


7,872 


12,187 


7,423 


— 


— 


Vocational education 


1,253 


123,633 





120,067 





3,566 


Accounting 


— 


3,428 


— 


3,074 


— 


— 


Agriculture 


— 


11,429 


— 


11,429 


— 


— 


Bur.iness/marketing 


— 


36,989 


— 


35,815 


— 


1,174 


Health occupations 


— 


3,919 


— 


3,804 


— 


— 


Industrial arts 


— 


32,320 


— 


31,247 


— 




Trade and industry 


— 


12,809 


— 


12,662 


— 


— 


Technical 


— 


4,445 


— 


4,280 


— 




Other vocational education — 


18,294 


— 


17,755 


— 


— 


All others 


3. ‘5,079 


47,347 


25,928 


42,812 


9,151 


4,535 



— Too few cases for a reliable cslimatc. 



NOTE: Details may no dd to totals due to rounding, cell suppression, or questionnaire nonresponse. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: iy9?-94 (Teacher 
Questionnaia*). 
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Table 4.2— Percentage distribution of teachers by teaching status and type of teacher, by selected school characteristics: 
1993-94 



T eachine status Type of teacher 





Full time 


Part-time 

teacher, 

full-time school 
employee 


Part-time 
teacher, not 
full-time school 
employee 


Regular, 
full time or 
part time 


Itinerant 

teacher 


Long-term 

substitute 


TOTAL 


89.9 


2.0 


8.1 


96.2 


3.4 


0.4 


PUBLIC 


91.4 


1.5 


7.1 


95.8 


3.8 


0.5 


Central city 


93.4 


1.3 


5.2 


96.2 


2.8 


1.0 


School level . . . 


Elementary 


93.1 


1.1 


5.8 


95.5 


3.4 


1.1 

0.7 


Secondary 


94.1 


2.0 


3.9 


97.7 


1.6 


Combined 


93.5 


1.2 


5.3 


93.8 


3.4 


2.9 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


89.3 


1.9 


8.7 


95.4 


4.3 


U.3 


20% or more 


94.7 


1.2 


4.1 


96.4 


2.4 


1.2 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


86.5 


2.2 


11.3 


95.1 


4.4 


0.5 


150 to 499 


90.2 


1.2 


8.6 


93.8 


5.1 


1.1 

0.8 


500 to 749 


93.4 


1.3 


5.3 


96.1 


3.1 


750 or more 


95.4 


1.5 


3.1 


97.6 


1.4 


1.1 


Urban fringe/large town 


90.5 


1.4 


8.1 


95.6 


4.2 


0.3 


School level 


Elementary 


89.5 


1.0 


9.4 


94.6 


5.1 


0.2 


Secondary 

Combined 


92.7 


1.9 


5.4 


97.5 


2.1 


0.3 


92.9 


2.3 


4.8 


97.0 


2.5 


0.5 


Minority enrollment ^ . 


Less than 20% 


89.3 


1.5 


9.1 


95.1 


4.5 


0 4 


20% or more 


92.4 


1.2 


6.5 


96.4 


3.5 


0.1 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


82.3 


4.1 


13.6 


92.5 


7.5 


0.0 


150 to 499 


85.9 


1.4 


12.6 


92.8 


6.9 


0.4 


500 to 749 


90.4 


1.1 


8.5 


95.3 


4.5 


0.2 


750 or more 


93.9 


1.5 


4.6 


97.7 


2.0 


0.3 


Rural/small town 


90.6 


1.7 


7.7 


95.6 


4.1 


0.3 


School level 
Elementary 


89.4 


1.5 


9.1 


94.3 


5.4 


0.3 


Secondary 


91.8 


2.1 


6.0 


97.3 


2.5 


0.3 


Combined 


93.6 


2.3 


4.2 


98.0 


1.9 


— 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


89.0 


2.1 


8.9 


95.1 


4.5 


0.3 


20% or more 


93.7 


1.0 


5.3 


96.4 


3.4 


0.1 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


77.3 


4.3 


18.3 


92.3 


7.7 


— 


150 to 499 


88.8 


1.7 


9.5 


94.3 


5.4 


0.2 


500 to 749 


92.5 


1.7 


5.8 


96.6 


3.1 


0.3 


750 or more 


94.8 


1.2 


4.0 


97.6 


2.1 


0.3 
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Table 4 . 2 — Percentage distribution of teachers by teaching status and type of teacher, by selected school characteristics: 
1993-94— Continued 







Teaching status 






Type of teajher 






Full time 


Part-time 

teacher, 

full-time school 
employee 


Part-time 
teacher, not 
full-time school 
employee 


Regular, 
full time or 
part time 


Itinerant 

teacher 


Long-term 

substitute 


PRIVATE 


79.9 


5.7 


14.4 


99.0 


0.8 


0.2 


Central city 


80.2 


5.4 


14.4 


98.9 


0.9 


0.2 


School level 


Elementary 


79.4 


3.8 


16.7 


98.3 


1.6 


0.2 


Secondary 


81.1 


5.8 


13.1 


99.2 


0.7 


Combined 


80.0 


7.4 


12.6 


99.8 


— 


— 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20 % 


78.0 


4.6 


17.5 


98.8 


1.1 


0.1 


20 % or more 


82.8 


6.4 


10.7 


99.0 


0.8 




School size 


Less than 1 50 


72.4 


8.6 


19.0 


99.1 


0.8 




150 to 499 


79.2 


4.1 


16.7 


98.4 


1.4 


0.2 


500 to 749 


82.6 


6.0 


11.4 


99.3 


0.7 


0.0 


750 or more 


88.5 


4.8 


6.7 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Urban fringe/large town 


80.0 


5.4 


14.6 


98.9 


0.9 


0.2 


School level 


Elementary 


78.9 


3.1 


18.0 


98.3 


1.5 


0.2 


Secondary 


78.7 


8.6 


12.8 


99.4 


0.5 




Combined 


82.9 


7.0 


10.0 


99.4 




— 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 


79.6 


5.0 


15.4 


99.1 


0.9 


0 


20% or more 


81.2 


5.7 


13.1 


98.0 


1.2 


0.8 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


74.0 


5.7 


20.3 


98.5 


0.9 


0.6 


150 to 499 


79.6 


4.6 


15.8 


98.5 


1.3 


0.2 


500 to 749 


84.7 


6.7 


8.6 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


750 or more 


88.3 


5.6 


6.1 


99.7 




0.0 


Rural/.small town 


79.3 


6.6 


14.1 


99.4 


0.5 


— 


School level 


Elementary 


80.1 


2.6 


17.4 


99.1 


0.8 




Secondary 


78.3 


10.9 


10.8 


99.5 


0.5 


0.0 


Combined 


77.2 


9.7 


13.1 


99.8 




0.0 


Minority enrollment 


Le.ss than 20% 


78.7 


6.3 


15.0 


99.4 


0.6 




20% or more 


78.1 


10.3 


11.6 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


76.2 


9.1 


14.7 


99.7 


0.3 


0.0 


150 to 499 


78.3 


5.0 


16.8 


99.0 


0.8 




500 to 749 


90.4 


1.4 


8.2 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


750 or more 


91.1 


— 


— 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding or cell suppression. 

NOTE: In 1993-94 the scope of SASS was expanded from that of previous administrations of SASS to include teachers whose main uctivi 
tics at the sample school were not teaching but who taught at least one regularly scheduled class at the sample school. Because these addi- 
tional part-time teachers arc part of the SASS sample, the proportion of teachers who were part-time appears Ui have increased since 
1990-91. Unpublished analy.scs that did not include these additional part-time teachers, however, revealed that the proportion of part-time 
teachers hud not changed since 1 990-9 1 . 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Conte;* for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 199.V94 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table 43— Average hours per week that all teachers and full-time teachers were required to be at school during their most 
recent full week of teaching, and average amount of time spent outside regular school hours in school-related 
activities with and without students, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 




Al l teacher s 

Spent in activities 

Required , outside school hours 

to be at With Without 

school students students 



Full-time teachers 

Spent in activities 

Required outside school hpure ^ 

to be at With Without 

school students students 



TOTAL 


31.9 


3.3 


8.5 


33.3 


3.4 


8.8 


PUBLIC 


32.0 


3.3 


8.5 


33.2 


3.3 


8.7 


Central city 


31.7 


2.9 


8.5 


32.6 


2.9 


8.6 


School level 


Elementary 


31.7 


2.1 


8.6 


32.6 


2.1 


8.8 


Secondary 


31.9 


4.8 


8.3 


32.7 


4.8 


8.4 


Combined 


31.7 


2.4 


6.0 


32.5 


2.4 


6.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


31.5 


3.0 


8.6 


33.1 


3.1 


8.8 


20% or more 


31.8 


2.9 


8.4 


32.5 


2.9 


8.5 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


31.7 


2.4 


6.3 


33.6 


2.6 


0.4 


150 to 499 


31.0 


1.8 


8.2 


32.4 


1.9 


8.5 


500 to 749 


31.7 


2.4 


8.7 


32.6 


2.4 


8.9 


750 or more 


32.2 


3.8 


8.5 


32.7 


3.8 


8.6 


Urban fringe/Iarge town 


31.6 


3.1 


9.1 


32.9 


3.2 


9.3 


School level 


Elementary 


31.1 


1.8 


9.4 


32.7 


1.9 


9.8 


Secondary 


32.4 


5.2 


8.6 


33.2 


5.2 


8.7 


Combined 


31.6 


3.0 


6.9 


32.3 


3.0 


7.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


31.4 


3.0 


9.2 


32.8 


3.1 


V.3 


209c or more 


31.8 


3.0 


9.0 


32.9 


3.1 


9.3 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


31.7 


1.9 


7.8 


34.1 


1.6 


8.4 


150 to 499 


29.5 


2.0 


8.9 


31.4 


2.2 


9.4 


500 to 749 


32.0 


2.1 


9.8 


33.5 


2.2 


iO.l 


750 or more 


32.5 


4.2 


8.8 


33.2 


4.2 


L9 


Rural/small town 


32.4 


3.7 


8.1 


33.7 


3.7 


8.3 


School level 


Elementary 


32.1 


2.4 


8.3 


33.7 


2.4 


8.6 


Secondary 


32.9 


5.8 


8.0 


33.9 


5.8 


8.1 


Combined 


32.5 


4.1 


7.1 


33.0 


4.2 


7.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


32.2 


3.7 


8.3 


33.8 


3.8 


8.6 


20% or more 


32.8 


3.6 


7.8 


33.7 


3.6 


7.9 


School size 


Less than 150 


30.9 


•L5 


7.3 


34.8 


5.1 


7.6 


150 to 499 


32.0 


3.2 


8.0 


33.6 


3.3 


8.3 


500 to 749 


32.9 


3.5 


8.5 


33.8 


3.5 


8.6 


750 or more 


33.0 


4.4 


8.2 


33.7 


4.4 


8.3 
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Table 4J — ^Average hours per week that all teachers and full-time teachers were required to be at school during their most 
recent ftiU week of teaching, and average amount of time spent outside regular school hours in school-related 
activities with and without students, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94— Continued 







All teachers 






Full-time teachers 






Required 
to beat 
school 


Spent in activities 
outside school hours 
With Without 

students students 


Required 
to be at 
school 


Spent in activities 
_ outside school hours 
With Without 

students students 


PRIVATE 


31.4 


3.5 


8,7 


34,3 


3,7 


9,3 


Central city 


31.7 


3.6 


8,6 


34,3 


3,8 


9,2 


School level 


Elementary 


30.9 


2.4 


8,7 


34,1 


2,6 


9.5 


Secondary 


31.0 


6.0 


9,4 


33,3 


6,4 


9.8 


Combined 


32.9 


3.9 


7,6 


35,0 


3,9 


8.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


31.3 


3.4 


8,3 


34,6 


3,7 


9.0 


20% or more 


31.8 


3.7 


8,8 


33,7 


3,8 


9.3 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


31.1 


2.4 


8,0 


34,4 


2,5 


8.5 


150 to 499 


31.0 


3.1 


8,6 


34,2 


3,2 


9.4 


500 to 749 


32.4 


4.0 


8,4 


34,3 


4.0 


8.6 


750 or more 


32.9 


6.2 


8,7 


34,0 


6,4 


9.1 


Urban fringe/large town 


31.4 


3.4 


8,6 


34,2 


3,6 


9.3 


School level 


Elementary 


30.4 


2,2 


8,6 


33,9 


2,3 


9.5 


Secondary 


31.2 


6,9 


9,3 


33,8 


7,5 


9.9 


Combined 


33.4 


3,5 


8,1 


35,1 


3,5 


8.5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


31.2 


3,3 


8,7 


34,2 


3,4 


9.4 


20% or more 


31.9 


3,7 


8,3 


34,4 


3,8 


9.0 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


29.8 


1,8 


7,6 


34,1 


1,9 


8,1 


150 to 499 


31.2 


3,4 


8,6 


34,2 


3,5 


9,4 


500 to 749 


32.3 


4,2 


9,4 


33,6 


4,0 


9.6 


750 or more 


34.3 


5,8 


9,7 


35,3 


6,0 


10,0 


Rural/small town 


31,1 


3,5 


9,0 


34,3 


?-,7 


9,7 


School level 


Elementary 


31,5 


1,8 


9,6 


34,7 


2,0 


10,4 


Secondary 


31,2 


7,8 


9,7 


33,6 


8,1 


10.1 


Combined 


30.2 


3,4 


8,0 


34,0 


3,8 


8,7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


30.9 


3,1 


9,0 


34.1 


3,4 


9,7 


20% or more 


31.1 


5,0 


8,5 


35,4 


5,5 


9,7 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


30,4 


2,2 


9,1 


34,2 


2,3 


10.1 


150 to 499 


31,1 


4,2 


8,3 


34,6 


4.5 


9,0 


500 to 749 


32.9 


4,6 


11,2 


34,0 


4.7 


10.9 


750 or more 


32,6 


5.4 


10.5 


32,8 


5,8 


10.7 



SOURCE: U,S, Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table 4.4 — Average hours per week that elementary school teachers in self-contained classes spent teaching basic subjects and per< 
centage distribution of teaching hours per week by subject, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 



.Average jiours per week ^ of total hours teaching all four 

English/ Arith./ Soc. stud./ Total of English/ Arith./ Soc. stud./ 

lang. arts math. history Science all four lang, arts math. history Science 



TOTAL 


10.0 


5.1 


3,0 


2,9 


21.0 


47.2 


24.8 


14.4 


13.6 


PUBLIC 


10.3 


5.2 


3,1 


3.0 


21.5 


47,3 


24.6 


14.4 


13.7 


Central city 


10,4 


5,4 


3,2 


3,1 


22.1 


46.8 


25,2 


14,3 


13,7 


School level 


Elementary 


10.5 


5,4 


3.2 


3.1 


22.2 


46.8 


25.1 


14.4 


13.6 


Secondar>' 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Combined 


8.1 


4.5 


2.9 


2.5 


18.1 


46.0 


26,0 


15.1 


13.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


10.2 


5.1 


2.9 


2.7 


20.9 


48.2 


25.2 


13.8 


12.9 


209c or more 


10.5 


5.5 


3.3 


3.2 


22,6 


46.4 


25.1 


14.6 


13.9 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


10,2 


5,2 


2.7 


2.5 


20,7 


48.7 


25,2 


13.7 


12,4 


150 to 499 


10.3 


5.3 


3.3 


3.3 


22.2 


46.4 


24,9 


14.4 


14.2 


500 to 749 


10,7 


5.4 


3.2 


3,0 


22.4 


47.5 


24.9 


14.5 


13,1 


750 or more 


10,0 


5.6 


3,1 


3.0 


21.8 


46.1 


26.1 


14.2 


13.6 


Urban fringe/large town 


lO.I 


5.1 


3.1 


3.0 


21,3 


47,6 


24.3 


14.5 


13.6 


School level 


Elementary 


10.1 


5.1 


3,2 


3.0 


21,4 


47.4 


24.3 


14.6 


13,6 


Secondary 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


• — 


— 


Combined 


8.6 


4.7 


3.3 


3,2 


19.9 


44.7 


25,8 


14.9 


14.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20^ 


10. 1 


5.1 


3.0 


2.8 


21,0 


48 0 


24,8 


14,2 


13.1 


209c or more 


10.2 


5,1 


3.3 


3.3 


21.9 


46.7 


23.8 


15.1 


14.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


8,5 


5.0 


2.9 


5,2 


21.5 


42.3 


25.1 


13.9 


18.7 


150 to 499 


lO.l 


5.0 


3,0 


2,8 


21.0 


47.9 


24,6 


14.4 


13,1 


500 to 749 


10,3 


5.2 


3.3 


3,1 


21.9 


47,4 


24.1 


14.8 


13.7 


750 or more 


9.9 


5.0 


3,2 


3.0 


21.2 


46,7 


24,3 


14.8 


14.2 


Rural/small town 


10.3 


5.0 


3.0 


2.9 


21,2 


47.4 


24.4 


14.4 


13.7 


School level 


Elementary 


10.3 


5.0 


3,0 


2,9 


21.3 


47,5 


24.4 


14.3 


13,7 


Secondary 


8.0 


5.4 


3.2 


2.8 


19,3 


40.9 


28,9 


17,0 


n.2 


Combined 


9.9 


5.1 


3.2 


3,0 


21,2 


45,6 


24,8 


15,6 


14.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 207r 


10.2 


4.9 


3.0 


2.9 


21,1 


47,6 


24.3 


14,3 


13,8 


207- or more 


10.4 


5.3 


3.1 


2.9 


21,7 


47.1 


24.6 


14.6 


13.7 


School size 


Less than 150 


9.8 


4.7 


2.8 


2.8 


20.0 


47.7 


24.9 


14,0 


1.3.4 


150 to 499 


10.2 


5.0 


3.0 


2,9 


21,0 


47.7 


24.4 


14.2 


13.6 


500 to 749 


10.3 


5.1 


3.1 


3.0 


21,4 


47.3 


24.2 


14.7 


13.9 


750 or more 


10.9 


5.6 


3.2 


3.0 


22,7 


46.4 


25.0 


14.6 


14.0 
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Table 4.4 — Average hours per week that elementary school teachers in self-contained classes spent teaching basic subjects and per- 
centage distribution of teaching hours per week by subject^ by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 



Average hours per week. % p/ tp|al hours teaching all four 





English/ 
lang. arts 


Arith./ 

math. 


Soc. stud./ 
history 


Science 


Total of 
all four 


English/ 
lang. arts 


Arith./ 

math. 


Soc. stud./ 
history 


Science 


PRIVATE 


8.5 


4.5 


2.7 


2.4 


18.1 


46.5 


26.0 


14.7 


12.9 


Central city 


8.4 


4.6 


2.7 


2.4 


18.1 


45.7 


26.5 


15.0 


12.8 


School level 


Elementary 


8.5 


4.6 


2.8 


2.4 


18.3 


46.0 


26.2 


15.1 


12.7 


Secondary 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Combined 


7.8 


4.6 


2.7 


2.7 


17.8 


44.8 


27.1 


14.9 


13.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


8.2 


4.4 


2.7 


2.4 


17.7 


46.2 


26.1 


15.2 


12.5 


20% or more 


8.5 


4.9 


2.8 


2.5 


18.7 


45.1 


26.7 


14.9 


13.3 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


7.5 


4.6 


2.8 


2.6 


17.4 


43.1 


27.4 


15.4 


14.1 


150 to 499 


8.7 


4.6 


2.8 


2.5 


18.6 


46.5 


25.8 


15.0 


12.7 


500 to 749 


8.7 


4.4 


2.5 


2.1 


17.6 


49.1 


26.1 


13.5 


11.3 


750 or more 


7.4 


5.0 


2.7 


2.0 


17.1 


43.3 


28.6 


16.6 


11.5 


Urban fringe/large town 


8.6 


4.5 


2.6 


2.2 


18.0 


47.6 


25.7 


14.4 


12.4 


School level 


Elementary 


8.9 


4.6 


2.6 


2.2 


18.2 


48.6 


25.5 


14.0 


11.9 


Secondary 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Combined 


8.0 


4.3 


2.9 


2.5 


17.7 


43.5 


26.0 


16.4 


14.1 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


8.8 


4.5 


2.6 


2.2 


18.1 


47.9 


25.3 


14.5 


12.3 


209c or more 


8.4 


4.7 


2.7 


2.4 


18.1 


46.6 


26.4 


14.5 


12.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


7.8 


4.8 


2.8 


2.4 


17.8 


43.5 


26.8 


16.1 


13.6 


150 to 499 


9.0 


4.5 


2.6 


2.2 


18.3 


48.8 


25.3 


13.9 


12.0 


500 to 749 


8.8 


4.3 


2.2 


1.8 


17.1 


50.6 


26.1 


13.3 


10.0 


750 or more 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Rural/small town 


8.6 


4.4 


2.6 


2.5 


18.1 


46.4 


25.5 


14.4 


13.7 


School level 


Elementary 


8.8 


4.5 


2.7 


2.5 


18.5 


47.1 


25.6 


14.2 


13.1 


Secondary 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Combined 


8.2 


4.3 


2.7 


2.6 


17.8 


44.7 


25.4 


15.2 


14.7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


8.6 


4.4 


2.7 


2.5 


18.2 


46.5 


25.3 


14.6 


13.6 


209c or more 


9.0 


4.9 


2.6 


2.9 


19.4 


45.0 


28.0 


13.1 


13.9 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


8.5 


4.6 


2.6 


2.4 


18.1 


46.0 


26.4 


14.4 


13.2 


150 to 499 


8.6 


4.3 


2.7 


2.6 


18.2 


46.3 


24.9 


14.6 


14.1 


500 to 749 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


750 or more 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 



— Tix) few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to I(X) due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Fiducation Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey; I99.V94 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table 4.5 — Average class size for teachers in departments and self*contained classrooms, by selected school characteristics: 
1995-94 



Teachers in 

Teachers in self-contained 

departments classrooms 



TOTAL 


22.7 


24.8 


PUBLIC 


23.2 


25.2 


Central city 


24.3 


25.7 


School level 


Elementary 


24.3 


24.7 


Secondary 


24.2 


62.1 


Combined 


18.4 


24.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


23.4 


25.7 


20% or more 


24.3 


25.6 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


12.6 


19.3 


150 to 499 


20.8 


23.4 


500 to 749 


23.5 


25.3 


750 or more 


24.9 


30.0 


Urban fringe/large town 


24.0 


26.3 


School level 


Elementary 


25.2 


25.4 


Secondary 


23.6 


54.1 


Combined 


20.6 


.3.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 207r 


23.7 


25.3 


20% or more 


24.5 


27.5 


School size 


Less than 150 


13.9 


21.9 


1 50 to 499 


20.8 


23.5 


500 to 749 


23.0 


26.3 


750 or more 


25.0 


31.5 


Rural/sniall town 


22.0 


24.0 


School level 


Elementary 


23.4 


23.0 


Secondary 


21.5 


50.7 


Combined 


19.9 


24.9 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


21.8 


23.8 


20% or more 


22.2 


24.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


15.6 


19.0 


150 to 499 


20.8 


23.4 


500 to 749 


23.2 


25.1 


750 or more 


23.4 


26.9 
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Table 4.5 — Average class size for teachers in departments and self-contained classrooms, by selected school characteristics: 
1993-94 — Continued 





Teachers in 
departments 


Teachers in 
self-contained 
classrooms 


PRIVATE 


19.1 


22.5 


Central city 


20.0 


23.0 


School level 


Elementarv 


21.6 


22.7 


Secondary' 


21.3 


— 


Combined 


17.6 


22,2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 2()7r 


19.5 


22.2 


209c or more 


21.0 


218 


School size 


Less than 150 


12.4 


17,4 


150 to 499 


19.4 


24.1 


500 to 749 


22.0 


27,8 


750 or more 


22.5 


22,6 


Urban fringe/large town 


19.5 


22.8 


School level 


Elementary 


21.8 


22.1 


Secondary 


20.4 


59,0 


Combined 


16.6 


20,9 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


19.7 


22.7 


209c or more 


19.5 


22.9 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


10.2 


16.5 


150 to 499 


19.5 


23.6 


500 to 749 


21.5 


29.7 


750 or more 


24.2 


32.1 


Rural/small town 


15.8 


21.3 


School level 


Elementary 


18.7 


20.2 


Secondary- 


15.6 





Combined 


14.3 


20.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20^/f- 


15.9 


20.5 


209f- or more 


13.5 


17.9 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


11.0 


16.9 


150 to 499 


17.3 


23.7 


500 to 749 


17.3 





750 or more 


— 





— Too few cases for a re!iah!e csiinialo. 



NOTIi: Includes full- and part-lime teachers. Excludes special education teachers. 

SOl'RC'H: r.S. Deparlinem of Hducaiii)n. Nallmial Center lor l-'ducation Statistics, Schools ami Stalling SurNcy: (Scfu)ol and 

Teacher Questionnaires). 
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C hapter 5 • C ompensatton 



Teacher compensation has always been an important 
issue for the education community, government poli- 
cymakers, and the general public. Many believe that 
attractive salary structures and benefit packages are 
the key to attracting highly qualified individuals into 
the teaching profession, gaining their commitment 
to the task of teaching, and encouraging them to 
remain in the teaching work force. Compensation 
policy is also sometimes used as a way to encourage 
teachers to teach in certain locations or fields or to 
provide them with incentives to continue their edu- 
cation and training.' This chapter provides a com- 
prehensive picture of the financial rewards and 
incentives offered by public school districts and pri- 
vate schools. 

Salaries and Other Compensation 



In 1993-94, full-time teachers 
earned an average base salary of 
$34,200 in public schools and 
$22,000 in private schools. 



All teachers are paid a base salary as compensation 
for meeting their teaching responsibilities. Beyond 
that, some teachers receive additional compensation 
during the school year from their district or school 
for assuming responsibilities such as coaching, serv- 
ing as a sponsor for student activities, or teaching 
evening classes. Others supplement their teaching 
salary by working in their own or other schools dur- 
ing the summer, and some work at nonschool jobs in 
the summer or during the school year.^ Finally, some 
liave other types of earned income such as a merit 
pay bonus. 

In 1993-94, one-third of all full-time teachers 
received additional compensation from their schools 



or districts during the school year (table 5.1).3 This 
type of supplemental income was more common for 
public school teachers than private school teachers 
(figure 5.1). In both sectors, it was much more com- 
mon at the secondary level, where extracurricular 
activities are more prevalent, than at the elementary level. 

Private school teachers who taught full time were 
slightly more likely than their public school counter- 
parts to hold nonschool jobs at some point during 
the year (31 percent compared with 25 percent). 
Two explanations are plausible and both may be rel- 
evant. First, private school teachers have lower 
salaries, on average (discussed below), and therefore 
may have a greater need than public school teachers 
to supplement their income. Second, private school 
teachers may turn to outside opportunities because 
their schools offer them fewer opportunities to sup- 
plement their income. 

The proportions of teachers earning other school- 
year compensation, a summer supplemental salary, 
or income from a nonschool job were about the 
same in 1993-94 as they were in 1987-88. The per- 
centage with other scl.ool-year compensation 
decreased slightly between 1987-88 and 1990-91 
(from 34 percent to 32 percent), but it had returned 
to about the 1987-88 level by 1993-94.'' 

In 1993-94, the average base salary for full-time 
public school teachers ($34,200) was considerably 

*See Jay Chambers. The Patterns of Teacher Compensation, 
NCES 95-829 (Washington. D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 1995). 

^Sharon A. Bobbitt. “Moonlighting Among Public and Private 
School Teachers" (paper presented at the American Educational 
Research Association meeting, April 1990). 

^Appendix tables A 17 and A 18 show comparable data for pub- 
lic schools by state and private schools by affiliation. 

"*Table 5. 1 : NCES, Schools and Staffing in the United States. 
1987-88, 64; and NCES. Schools and Staffing in the United 
States. 1990-91, 66. 
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Figure 5.1 — Percentage of public and private 
school teachers who received 
various tvpes of compensation: 

1993-94 ‘ 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Sur\cy: 1993-94 
(Teacher Questionnaire). 





higher than the average base salary for private 
school teachers ($22,000) (table 5.2).^ In both sec- 
tors, full-time teachers in rural communities earned 
less, on average, than those in other community 
types (figure 5.2). In the private sector, secondary 
school teachers had an average base salary at least 
$6,000 higher than elementary school teachers, 
regardless of community type (table 5.2). 



amounts earned from other supplemental sources 
(table 5.2). Including their base salary and all types 
of supplemental earned income, full-time public 
school teachers earned an average of $36,700. and 
full-time private school teachers, an average of 
$24,200. 

Principals earned an average of $54,900 in public 
schools and substantially less ($32,100) in private 
schools. In all three community types, public and 
private school principals at the secondary level had 
higher average salaries than those at the elementary 
level (figure 5.3). In the public sector, principals in 
the largest schools (750 or more) had the highest 
average salaries. 



Figure 5.2 — Average base salary for full-time 
public and private school teachers, 
by community type: 1993-94 




Average base salary 



SOURCE: U.S. Depanment of Education. National Center 
for Education Siatisucs. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(Teacher Questionnaire), 



Full-time public school teachers with nonschool jobs 
earned an average of S5.100 from those jobs, and 

full-time private school teachers earned an average ^Appendix tables A 19 and A20 show comparable data for pub- 

of $4,200. These amounts exceeded the average lie schools by state and private schools by affiliation. 
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BEST COPY WAlLABLfc 



Scheduled Salaries, Degrees, and 
Teaching Experience 




Figure 5.3 — Average salary for public and 
private school principals, by 
level and community tvpe: 
1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(Principal Questionnaire). 




The average salary for a teacher 
with a bachelor \s degree and no 
exper ence was $21,900 in public 
school districts and $16,200 in pri- 
vate schools. 



Almost all public school districts (94 percent) and 
the majority of private schools (63 percent) used 
schedules to determine teacher salaries in 1993-94 
(table 5.3). The average scheduled salary for a pub- 
lic school teacher with a bachelor’s degree and no 
experience was $2 1 .900. and for the highest step on 
the schedule, it was S40.500 (figure 5.4). The quali- 
fications necessary to reach the highest step were 
not the same in all districts, however. 

Regional differences were pronounced in the public 
sector, with the average salary at the top of the 
schedule being considerably higher in the Northeast 
($51,300) than in other regions of the country. The 
next highest was in the West ($41,300). followed by 
the Midwest ($38,400). and then the South 
($33,800). The smallest districts (less than 1,000) 
were less likely than larger di. tricts to have salary 
schedules, and when they did. the average salaries at 
the major points on the schedule were lower. 

Scheduled salaries at private schools were substan- 
tially lower than in public districts, especially at the 
top of the schedule. The average starting salary for a 
private school teacher with a bachelor's degree and 
no experience was $16,200, and at the highest step 
on the schedule, it was $27,300. The average sched- 
uled salaries for private school teachers were about 
three-quarters of the average for public districts at 
the low end of the schedule, but only two-thirds of 
the average at the top end. 



Average scheduled salaries for public and private 
school teachers have moved in opposite directions in 
recent years. In constant 1993-94 dollars, the aver- 
age salary for a public school teacher with a bache- 



Figure 5.4 — Average scheduled salary for public and private school teachers at various steps: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher Demand 
and Shortage Questionnaire). 



lor’s degree but no experience was about 4 percent 
lower in 1993-94 than in 1987-88, while the aver- 
age salary ^or a private school teacher increased by 

2 percent (see chapter 1 for more details). For a 
teacher with a master’s degree and 20 years of expe- 
rience, the average scheduled salary decreased by 3 
percent for public school teachers and increased by 

3 percent for private school teachers. 



Benefits 



Overall, 84 percent of teachers and 
85 percent of principals received 
medical insurance paid for entirely 
or in part by their districts or 
schools. 



Benefits are an important part of teachers’ and prin- 
cipals’ compensation packages. In the 1993-94 
SASS, teachers and principals reported whether they 



received certain benefits, including insurance (med- 
ical, dental, and life), pension contributions, housing 
or housing expenses, meals, car or transportation 
expenses, reimbursement for tuition and course fees, 
and child care.^ Private school teachers also reported 
whether they received tuition for their children. In 
the aggregate, public school teachers and principals 
were much more likely than their private school 
counterparts to receive benefits (tables 5.4 and 5.5). 

Medical insurance was the benefit that teachers and 
principals in both sectors most frequently received. 
In the public sector, 87 percent of teachers and 92 
percent of principals reported receiving medical 
insurance (figures 5.5 and 5.6 and tables 5.4 and 
5.5). In the private sector, the percentages were con- 
siderably lower: 60 percent for teachers and 64 per- 
cent for principals. Private school teachers and prin- 

®The data on teacher benefits collected for 1993-94 are not 
readily comparable to data collected for 1990-91. In 1990-91. 
the data on teacher benefits were collected from districts, which 
were asked to indicate what benefits they offered teachers. In 
1993-94. the data were collected directly from the teachers, 
who were asked to indicate what benefits they received entirely 
or in part from the district in addition to their salary. This 
change made the teacher and principal data comparable. 
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Figure 5.5 — Percentage of public and private 
school teachers who received 
certain benefits: 1993-94 
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SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
( Principal Questionnaire ). 




Figure 5.6 — Percentage of public and 

private school principals who 
received certain benefits: 
1993-94 
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SOURCE: U S. Depanment of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(Principal Questionnaire). 



cipals were also less likely to receive dental insur- 
ance, life insurance, and pension contributions. 
About 35 to 45 percent of private school teachers 
and principals received these benefits, compared to 
about 60 to 70 percent of their public school coun- 
terparts. 

The receipt of insurance and pension benefits varied 
by community type. Both public and private school 
teachers and principals in rural communities were 
less likely than their counterparts in central cities or 
urban fringe areas to receive each of these benetits. 

Free or reduced tuition for their children can be a 



substantial benefit for private school teachers and 
principals. In 1993-94, 15 percent of private school 
teachers and 28 percent of private school principals 
received this benefit. Aside from tuition, private 
school teachers and principals were much more like- 
ly to receive one or more of the other in-kind bene- 
fits (housing or housing expenses, meals, car or 
transportation expenses, reimbursement for tuition 
or course fees, or child care) than their public school 
counterparts. 

Because the data about teachers' benefits were col- 
lected differently in 1993-94 from the way they 
were collected in earlier SASS administrations, it is 
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• impossible to measure accurately how benefits for 
teachers have changed since 1987-88. However, for 
public school principals, for whom comparable data 
are available over time, the percentages receiving 
medical, dental, life insurance, and pension contri- 
butions have increased somewhat since 1987-88. 
For private school principals, only the percentage 
receiving dental benefits has increased.^ 

Pay Incentives 



Thirty-one percent of public school 
districts provided step increases on 
their salary schedules for complet- 
ing insen’ice training or college 
credits. 



Districts and schools sometimes use pay incentives 
to recruit or retain teachers to teach in less desirable 
locations, to recruit or retain teachers to teach in 
fields where there are shortages, or to encourage 
teachers to complete in-service training or college 
credits. Common types of incentives are cash bonus- 
es (a supplement to the teacher’s regular compensa- 
tion, but no permanent increase in salary), place- 
ment on higher steps of the salary schedule, and 
salary increases that involve some type of reclassifi- 
cation other than a step increase on the salary sched- 
ule. 



Northeast and West offering this type of incentive, 
but only 10 percent in the South. 

In public school districts, the use of other types of 
salary increases as pay incentives differed by region 
as well. Salary increases for teaching in fields of 
shortage were most common in the South, although 
even there they were not widely used (10 percent of 
districts). Salary increases for additional training 
were used by '> 1 percent of public school districts in 
the Northeast, but by no more than 10 percent of 
districts in other parts of the country. 

Collective Bargaining 



In the Northea.st. 98 percent of the 
districts had collective bargaining 
agreements, a much greater propor- 
tion than in other regions of the 
country. 



Overall, 64 percent of all public school districts had 
a collective bargaining agreement with a teachers’ 
union or organization, and an additional 7 percent 
had meet-and-confer discussions (table 5.7)rThe 
remaining 29 percent had neither. Major regional 
differences exist, however. In the Northeast, 98 per- 
cent of the districts had collective bargaining agree- 
ments, compared with 74 percent in the Midwest, 68 
percent in the West, and only 12 percent in the South 
(figure 5.7). Eighty-two percent of the school dis- 
tricts in the South had neither a collective bargaining 
agreement nor meet-and-confer discussions. 

Overall, 80 percent of all public school teachers 
belonged to a union or an employee association sim- 
ilar to a union. As would be expected given the fre- 
quency of collective bargaining agreements, mem- 
bership was most common in the Northeast and least 
common in the South. 



^Table 5.5 and NCES. Schools and Staffing in the United 
States. 1987-88. 78. 



Relatively ’ew public school districts used cash 
bonuses in 993-94. Only 7 percent offered them 
for completing additional training, 2 percent for 
teaching in fields of shortage, and 2 percent for 
teaching in less desirable locations (table 5.6). Six 
percent of private schools offered cash bonuses for 
teaching in fields of shortages, and 5 percent for 
additional training. 

Overall, 31 percent of public school districts provid- 
ed step increases on their salary schedules for addi- 
tional training. The regional differences were quite 
striking, with more than 40 percent of districts in the 
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Figure 5.7 — Percentage of public districts with 
collective bargaining or meet-and- 
confer discussions, by region: 1993-94 
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*Lcss than 1 percent. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 
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Table 5.1 — Percentage of full*time teachers who received various types of compensation in addition to their regular salary, 
by select^ school characteristics: 1993-94 





Other 

school-year 

compensation* 


Summer 

supplemental 

salary^ 


Nonschool job^ 


Other 

earned 

income^ 


TOTAL 


33.3 


17.6 


25.5 


13.2 


PUBLIC 


34.9 


17.2 


24.8 


13.9 


Central city 


31.3 


20.3 


24.1 


15.4 


School level 


Elementary 


24.9 


18.2 


19.8 


15.3 


Secondary 


45.4 


22.8 


32.2 


15.9 


Combined 


25.5 


38.6 


30.0 


11.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


33.6 


14.7 


25.6 


16.1 


20% or more 


30.8 


21.7 


23.5 


15.2 


School size 


Less than 150 


29.5 


22.1 


27.1 


18.1 


150 to 499 


23.3 


17.8 


21.3 


15.7 


500 to 749 


26.1 


18.5 


21.9 


16.9 


750 or more 


38.8 


22.1 


26.5 


14.3 


Urban fringe/large town 


35.9 


17.3 


23.9 


11.2 


School level 


Elementary 


26.5 


14.2 


20.0 


11.2 


Secondary 


52.7 


22.4 


30.1 


11.7 


Combined 


28.9 


25.9 


24.4 


9.8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


36.3 


15.7 


22.8 


11.8 


20% or more 


35.4 


19.2 


24.7 


10.9 


Schoul size 


Less than 150 


22.0 


28.2 


26.9 


16.1 


150 to 499 


26.2 


13.9 


20.8 


10.0 


500 to 749 


29.6 


14.5 


21.8 


13.1 


750 or more 


45.5 


20.7 


26.4 


10.8 


Rural/small town 


36.6 


14.8 


26.0 


14.9 


School level 


Elementary 


25.8 


12.6 


21.0 


15.5 


Secondary 


54.4 


18.6 


33.8 


13.8 


Combined 


37.3 


14.8 


28.6 


17.7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


39.8 


14.9 


26.6 


12.4 


20% or more 


30.0 


14.7 


24.6 


20.3 


School size 


Less than 150 


44.5 


16.8 


31.1 


10.8 


150 to 499 


34.3 


13.8 


25.1 


15.5 


500 to 749 


36.0 


15.8 


24.7 


13.6 


750 or more 


39.8 


15.3 


27.8 


16.5 





Table 5.1 — Percentage of full-time teachers who received various types of compensation In addition to their regular salar>\ 
by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 





Other 

school-year 
compensation • 


Summer 

supplemental 

salary^ 


Nonschool job^ 


Other 

earned 

income** 


PRIVATE 


21.3 


20.8 


31.0 


7.7 


Central city 


22.9 


23.0 


30.9 


8.5 


School level 
Elementary 


12.1 


19.0 


27.5 


7.4 


Secondary 


43.7 


25.4 


31.2 


8.0 


Combined 


22.1 


25.6 


33.2 


10.4 


Mine ity enrollment 


Less than 20% 


21.1 


18.7 


30,0 


9.4 


20% or more 


22.0 


27.3 


29.9 


7.1 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


11.8 


28.9 


29.5 


10.5 


150 to 499 


17.1 


19.7 


31.1 


8.2 


500 to 749 


29.0 


22.8 


30.9 


8.4 


750 or more 


37.0 


23.5 


26.0 


7.3 


Urban fringe/large town 


21.5 


21.0 


29.9 


6.8 


School level 


Elementary 


14.3 


17.5 


29.6 


5.6 


Secondary 


45.3 


20.5 


35.5 


6.3 


Combined 


19.2 


26.3 


27.0 


9.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


22.2 


17.6 


31.5 


6.3 


20% or more 


18.6 


28.9 


25.3 


8.7 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


10.7 


25.9 


27.3 


8.1 


150 to 499 


20.0 


19.4 


30.9 


6.2 


500 to 749 


22.9 


16.4 


32.1 


6.4 


750 or more 


43.0 


22.2 


26.8 


9.0 


Rural/small town 


17.2 


15.5 


33.5 


7.8 


School level 


Elementary 


9.2 


11.5 


27.1 


5,8 


Secondary 


35.9 


23.8 


.37.5 


10.3 


Combined 


17.3 


16.5 


36.4 


7.2 


Minority V » 41ment 


Less than .^0% 


16.6 


14.8 


32.9 


6 1 


20% or more 


14.6 


19.3 


27.9 


15.0 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


10.6 


15.6 


33.2 


9,1 


150 to 499 


18.3 


14.5 


32.9 


4.8 


500 to 749 


23.0 


14.0 


19.0 


11.7 


750 or more 


41.7 


21.6 


38.8 


— 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



^Includes additional compensation from their school or .school system for additional responsibilities such as couching, student activity sponsorship, 
or teaching evening classes. 

^Includes teaching summer school or working in a nonteaching job at their own o« any other school, 
includes nonschool summer jobs and school-year jobs outside their school system. 

**ln dudes all other earned income, such as a merit pay bonus or state supplement. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 199.^-94 (Sch^H)l and Teacher 
Que,stionnaires). 
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Table 5.2- \verage amounts of compensation that full-time teachers received, and average principal salary, by selected school 
characteristics: 1993-94 



Average amount teachers received 





Total 

earnings 


Base 

salary 


Other 
school 
year comp. 


Summer 

supplemental 

salary 


Non- 

school 

job 


Other 

earned 

income 


Average 

principal 

salary 


TOTAL 


$35,306 


$32,763 


$2,062 


$2,077 


$4,990 


$1,656 


$49,722 


PUBLIC 


36.732 


34.153 


2,075 


2,070 


5,1 14 


1,668 


54,858 


Central city 


37.173 


34.448 


2,019 


2,324 


5,495 


1,927 


58.023 


School level 


Elementary 


35.822 


33,775 


1,651 


2,111 


4,978 


1,733 


57,091 


Secondary 


39.520 


35.631 


2,364 


2,471 


5,930 


2,144 


61,928 


Combined 


39.795 


35.498 


2,170 


3,603 


7,018 


2,192 


57,331 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


35,840 


33.430 


1,921 


1,756 


4,885 


1,579 


55,191 


209c or more 


37.460 


34,697 


2,009 


2,417 


5,624 


1,971 


58,907 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


34,104 


30.703 


2,085 


3,212 


6,490 


1,756 


51,313 


150 to 499 


36,458 


34,140 


1,616 


2,360 


6,106 


1,417 


56,029 


500 to 749 


35.875 


33,780 


1,624 


1 ,983 


4,524 


1 ,850 


57,861 


750 or more 


38,232 


35,036 


2,245 


2,414 


5,587 


2,157 


62,549 


Urban fringe/large town 


40.842 


38,293 


2.175 


2,077 


5,078 


1,767 


61,810 


School level 


Elementary 


39 1 14 


37,362 


1,667 


1,818 


4,243 


1,801 


60,260 


Secondary 


43,803 


39,934 


2,630 


2,274 


5,887 


1 ,736 


66,962 


Combined 


38,335 


35,803 


2,241 


2,456 


4,684 


1,081 


61,222 


Minority emolimeiu 


Less than 2i)9r 


41,362 


39,001 


2,242 


1,833 


4,636 


1,717 


61,344 


209c or more 


40,079 


37,373 


IToI 


2,246 


5,384 


1,831 


62,210 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


35,321 


32,245 


2,777 


2,532 


6,136 


601 


53,939 


150 to 499 


40,068 


38,374 


1,707 


2,000 


4,013 


1,328 


59,577 


500 to 749 


V),9I9 


38,020 


1,804 


1,779 


3,825 


2,087 


62,531 


750 or more 


41,842 


38,490 


2,476 


2,165 


6,016 


1 ,770 


65,801 


Rural/small town 


33,298 


30,800 


2,035 


1,817 


4,890 


1,423 


49,430 


School level 


Elementary 


32,350 


30,580 


1,645 


1,^62 


4,445 


1,385 


48,646 


Secondary 


34,899 


31,214 


2,359 


2,080 


5,332 


1,545 


50,771 


Combined 


32,216 


29,342 


2,270 


2,030 


5,181 


1 ,398 


49,372 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209r 


34,208 


31,611 


2,080 


1,761 


5,024 


1,370 


49,683 


209c or more 


31,283 


28,962 


1,983 


1,933 


4,608 


1,526 


48,375 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


29,340 


26,314 


2,061 


2,168 


5,156 


1,324 


43,732 


150 to 499 


32,012 


29,689 


1,937 


1,626 


4,863 


1 ,408 


48,089 


500 to 749 


34,149 


31,781 


1,960 


1,791 


4,826 


1,396 


53,540 


7^0 O'- more 


35,357 


32,480 


2,329 


2,067 


4,955 


1,545 


57,096 
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Table 5.2 — Average amounts of compensation that full-time teachers received, and average principal salary, by selected school 
characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 





Total 

earnings 


... .. . . Ayeragfe^amowit .teachers received . . 

Other Summer 

Base school supplemental 

salary year comp. salary 


Non- 

school 

income 


Other 

earned 

income 


Average 

principal 

salaiV 


PRIVATE 


$24,236 


$21,968 


$1,894 


$2,122 


$4,219 


$1,484 


$32,075 


Central city 


25.028 


22,708 


1,901 


2,077 


4,185 


1,360 


.34,357 


School level 


Elementary 


21,722 


19,876 


1,498 


1,678 


4,531 


1,312 


31,220 


Secondary 


29,481 


26,635 


1,959 


2,026 


4,390 


1,308 


42,018 


Combined 


26.023 


23,383 


2,150 


2,382 


4,148 


1,708 


38,963 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


24,841 


22,523 


1,909 


1,895 


4,720 


1,550 


35,380 


20% or more 


24,194 


21,955 


1,861 


2,103 


3,883 


1,287 


33,145 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


19,684 


17,982 


1,291 


2,006 


2,765 


1,464 


31,371 


150 to 499 


23,227 


21,013 


1,696 


1,936 


4,689 


1,013 


33,964 


500 to 749 


26,124 


23,538 


2,024 


1,741 


4,810 





42,348 


750 or more 


31,923 


29,149 


2,244 


2,410 


4,432 


— 


51,652 


Urban fringe/large town 


25,310 


22,895 


2,002 


2,282 


4,675 


1,605 


35,186 


School level 


Elementary 


22,630 


20,760 


1,670 


1,955 


4,078 


1,451 


30,603 


Secondary 


30.568 


26,869 


2,218 


2,292 


5,974 


1,589 


45,392 


Combined 


27.162 


24,533 


2,157 


2,541 


5,062 


1,883 


39,208 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


25,225 


22.847 


1,996 


2,031 


4,695 


1,564 


34,761 


20% or more 


25,687 


23,177 


2,035 


2,569 


4,869 


1,813 


33,806 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


21,427 


19,357 


1,940 


2,536 


3,716 


2,382 


31,821 


150 to 499 


24,689 


22.419 


1,931 


2,013 


4,637 


997 


35,034 


500 to 749 


28,280 


25,739 


2,308 


1,900 


4,777 





45,436 


750 or more 


31.777 


28.234 


2,020 


2,864 


6,922 


— 


49,672 


^.ural/small town 


20.391 


18,527 


1,611 


1,858 


3,510 


1,587 


25,017 


School level 


Elementary 


18.705 


17,446 


1,007 


2,067 


3,198 


1,070 


22,116 


Secondary 


28,004 


24,770 


2,393 


2,188 


3,693 


4,538 


43,994 


Combined 


19.011 


17,096 


1,267 


1,516 


3,750 


— 


24,819 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


19,768 


17,930 


1,646 


1,814 


.3,609 


1,784 


24,073 


20% or more 


24.190 


22,565 


— 


2,189 


2,728 


— 


33,304 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


17,456 


15,530 


1,106 


2,065 


3,840 


2,336 


21,963 


15 to 499 


21,361 


19,665 


1,416 


1,751 


3,384 


1,443 


32,617 


50.. to 749 


24,821 


23,554 


— 


— 











750 or more 


28,025 


25,334 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: The averages were computed using only teachers with that type of compensation; consequently, the average in total earnings does not equal the 
sum of the averages for the various types of compensation. Sec notes on Table 5.1 for other details on types of income included in each average. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Principal, School, and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table 5.3— Percentage of public districts and private schools with salary schedules^ average scheduled salary for full-time 

teachers by highest degree earned and years of teaching experience^ and average lowest and highest salaries paid by 
schools without salary schedules, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 





Percent 

with 

salary 

schedules 


BA, 

no 

experience 


Average scheduled salary 
MA, MA, MA. 

no no exp., 20 years 

experience 30 credits experience 


Highest 
step on 
schedule 


Without schedules 
Average Average 

lowest highest 

salary sdary 


TOTAL 


74.5 


18,853 


20,534 


21.659 


30,718 


33,364 


13.915 


22,568 


PUBLIC DISTRICTS 


93.9 


21,923 


23.956 


25,201 


37,213 


40.517 


20,179 


29,499 


Region 


Northeast 


91.9 


25.581 


27,727 


29.317 


46.594 


51,270 


24,164 


45,356 


Midwest 


91.4 


20,879 


23,013 


24,448 


35,718 


38,415 


18,154 


22,695 


South 


99.5 


20,407 


21,714 


22,410 


30,955 


33,848 







West 


94.5 


21,913 


24,505 


25.693 


37,800 


41.318 


— 


— 


District size 


Less than 1000 


89.6 


20,817 


22,777 


23,827 


34.360 


36.491 


19,575 


26.416 


1000 to 4,999 


98.2 


22,821 


24,900 


26,312 


39.687 


43,785 


23,741 


48,640 


5,000 to 9,999 


98.8 


23.624 


25,856 


27,420 


41,349 


46,470 





10,000 or more 


99.2 


23,212 


25,327 


26.697 


39.657 


45,578 


— 


— 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


92.6 


21,705 


23,785 


25,103 


37,125 


40,197 


19,550 


28.331 


20% or more 


97.2 


22,432 


24,356 


25,434 


37.404 


41,253 


24,179 


36.765 


Minority teachers 


Less than 10% 


93.0 


21,860 


23,912 


25,194 


37,389 


40,579 


20,074 


29,150 


1 0% or more 


98.7 


22,218 


24.165 


25,232 


36.380 


40,226 




PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


63.4 


16.239 


17,621 


18,644 


25,189 


27,274 


13,249 


21,831 


Region 


Northeast 


63.8 


16,465 


17,694 


18,884 


26,122 


28,363 


12,656 


24,590 


Midwest 


68.1 


15,849 


17,188 


18.323 


25,294 


27,246 


13,664 


20,389 


South 


57.7 


15,072 


16,312 


17.069 


22.151 


24,274 


13,220 


20,472 


West 


63.7 


18,249 


20,108 


21,082 


27,998 


30,054 


13,559 


22.040 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


47.9 


15.334 


16,684 


17,658 


22,936 


24,556 


12,370 


19,354 


150 to 499 


81.9 


16.584 


17,967 


19,065 


26.206 


28,461 


15,570 


27,354 


500 to 749 


80.0 


17,975 


19,344 


19.961 


28,609 


31,241 


17,217 


36.524 


750 or more 


80.3 


19,^24 


21.248 


22,480 


32,261 


36,783 


17,066 


41,028 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


63.3 


15,930 


17.280 


18,273 


24,913 


26,990 


12,210 


20,941 


20% or more 


63.6 


16.925 


18.378 


19,468 


25,804 


27,904 


15,504 


23,760 


Minority teachers 


Less than 10% 


63.2 


15,960 


17,305 


18,264 


24,964 


27.037 


12,792 


21,788 


10% or more 


63.9 


17,2.53 


18.769 


20,026 


26,008 


28,135 


14,970 


21,992 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Private School and Teacher 
Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 
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Table 5.4 — Percentage of teachers who received various benefits, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 





Medical 

insurance 


Dental 

insurance 


Group life 
insurance 


Pension 

contributions 


l.i-kind 

benefits' 


None of 
these 


TOTAL 


83.8 


61.9 


57.6 


60.7 


27.0 


6.7 


PUBLIC 


87.3 


65.8 


60.8 


62.7 


24.5 


5.0 


Central city 


89.0 


69.7 


62.8 


64.2 


17.0 


4.0 


School level 


Elemental^' 


87.9 


68.2 


63.4 


63.4 


16.4 


3.9 


Secondary 


90.6 


70.5 


62.5 


65.5 


18.8 


4.3 


Combined 


90.5 


75.0 


59.2 


65.3 


17.8 


5.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20^^^ 


89.5 


67.9 


69.5 


66.8 


24.9 


2.5 


20% or more 


88.6 


69.4 


60.9 


63.2 


14.7 


4.6 


School si/.e 


Less than 1 50 


88.6 


72.1 


51.7 


61.2 


26.4 


4.1 


150 to 499 


85.7 


71.4 


64.5 


64.8 


20.0 


5.2 


500 to 749 


89.3 


64.9 


62.8 


61.1 


15.7 


3.1 


750 or more 


90.2 


70.3 


62.8 


65.7 


16.3 


4.1 


Urban fringe/large town 


89.2 


76.6 


68.0 


68.2 


26.4 


3.6 


School level 
Elementary 


87.6 


75.9 


66.7 


66.1 


25.9 


3.9 


Secondary 


91.6 


77.6 


69.5 


71.7 


25.9 


3.3 


Combined 


88.1 


73.7 


66.3 


69.9 


24.9 


4.9 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


89.0 


76.5 


68.9 


70.0 


29.9 


3.3 


20% or more 


89.0 


76.3 


66.1 


65.7 


21.0 


4.1 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


88.4 


69.7 


49.5 


71.4 


28.7 


5.0 


150 to 499 


85.3 


73.6 


65.0 


67.7 


30.1 


4.9 


500 to 749 


89.1 


76.2 


68.7 


67.1 


28.0 


3.6 


750 or more 


91.1 


78.4 


69.0 


68 9 


22.0 


3.0 


Rural/small town 


84.6 


54.9 


54.0 


57.4 


28.3 


6.8 


School level 


Elementary 


84.1 


55.1 


53.2 


55.8 


26.6 


7.2 


Secondary 


85.7 


55.1 


56.4 


60.8 


30.7 


6.0 


Combined 


77.9 


41.8 


37.5 


48.1 


26.4 


1 1.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20^ 


86.8 


58.1 


57.5 


61.6 


31. 1 


5.0 


207r or more 


79.0 


46.5 


45.3 


47.6 


21.1 


11.2 


School size 


Less than 150 


75.2 


40.6 


39.6 


51.1 


35.8 


10.7 


150 to 499 


83.4 


52.3 


52.4 


55.8 


29.9 


7.4 


5(K) to 749 


86.6 


56.4 


55.7 


59.0 


24.9 


6.5 


750 or more 


86.3 


60.2 


57.5 


59.4 


25.9 


5.7 
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Table 5.4 — ^Percentage of teachers who received various benefits, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 





Medical 

insurance 


Dental 

insura 


Group life 
insurance 


Pension 

contributions 


Tuition 
for children^ 


In-kind 

benefits' 


None of 
these 


PRIVATE 


60.1 


35.7 


35.9 


47.2 


15.0 


44.0 


17.7 


Central city 


64.2 


38.6 


37.9 


47.1 


14.6 


42.0 


16.1 


School level 


Elementary 


58.7 


34.3 


29.7 


40.5 


11.2 


35.7 


19.7 


Secondary' 


78.2 


53.3 


51.8 


61.2 


12.8 


44.3 


9.4 


Combined 


59.3 


32.4 


39.3 


45.9 


20.2 


48.7 


16.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 207r 


60.0 


33.3 


38.6 


48.7 


16.7 


42.9 


17.7 


20% or more 


66.9 


43.9 


34.4 


42.4 


10.5 


38.8 


15.3 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


44.4 


22.1 


16.7 


25.9 


9.0 


36.8 


31.2 


150 to 499 


62.2 


39.0 


34.8 


42.2 


13.0 


38.7 


16.4 


500 to 749 


73.9 


39.9 


49.0 


57.5 


16.1 


43.6 


10.2 


750 or more 


74.4 


47.8 


55.3 


72.1 


22.7 


53.2 


8.0 


Urban fringe/large town 


61.2 


38.9 


39.5 


51.4 


15.5 


45.3 


15.9 


School level 


Elementary' 


57.4 


34.4 


31.8 


46.4 


12.0 


37.5 


18.7 


Secondary' 


75.1 


54.1 


54.0 


62.7 


16.2 


56.3 


PV6 


Combined 


56.7 


35.4 


43.7 


52.1 


22.2 


51.1 


16.1 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


59.7 


35.9 


40.4 


53.6 


17.0 


43.8 


16.6 


20% or more 


62.3 


44.9 


35.6 


43.4 


11.7 


47.1 


16.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


47.3 


28.9 


28.2 


26.8 


10.2 


41.7 


31.3 


150 to 499 


60.8 


37.0 


36.8 


52.0 


15.1 


42.5 


15.2 


500 to 749 


69.0 


45.5 


47.6 


64.9 


20.3 


52.9 


8.0 


750 or more 


73.6 


54.7 


63.5 


75.9 


23.5 


53.1 


4.5 


Rural/small town 


48.8 


23.3 


24.9 


39.5 


14.9 


45.8 


24.3 


School level 


Elemental^ 


48.6 


24.5 


22.7 


48.0 


11.9 


43.2 


23.2 


Secondary 


83.3 


36.8 


5(15 


60.1 


18.0 


72.0 


6.9 


Combined 


33.5 


12.9 


17.6 


22.6 


16.3 


37.8 


33.5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


44.6 


20.4 


22.7 


37..3 


14.6 


43.3 


26.7 


20^ or more 


75.0 


33.2 


43.5 


59.6 


14.0 


63.7 


9.7 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


38.6 


18.3 


16.4 


29.0 


15.5 


48.0 


26.0 


1 50 to 499 


56.6 


24.3 


31.4 


48.8 


15.5 


43.3 


22.8 


500 to 749 


40.1 


17.9 


23.8 


47.1 


5.6 


38.0 


37.3 


750 or more 


66.1 


37.5 


49.5 


48.0 


8.1 


52.0 


15.9 



— Too few cases for a rctiahte estimate. 



^Includes housing or housing expenses, meals, car/transponaiion expenses, reimbursement for tuition and course fees, and child care. 
**Not asked of public .school teachers. 



NOTE: Table 5.6 in Schools and StaJJhifi in the United States: A Statistical Profile, 19H7-HH, presented the proportions of teachers who were offered ( not 
who received) medical, dental, and group life insurance: pensions; and any in-kind benefits (including housing, meals, transponation. tuition scholarships 
for children (private schools only), and reimbursement for teachers* tuition and course fcc.s). Table 5.4 in Schools and StafTinti in the United States: A 
Statistical Profile, 1990-91 presented the proportions of teachers to whom the following benefits were available: Medical, denial, and group life insurance: 
a retirement plan, and any in-kind benefits (including housing, meals, transportation, tuition scholarships for children (private schools only), and tuition and 
course fees for teachers). 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center lor Education Statistics, Schot>ls and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table 5.5 — Percentage of principals who received various benefits, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 





Medical 

insurance 


Dental 

insurance 


Group life 
insurance 


Pension 

contributions 


In-kind 

benefits* 


None 
of these 


TOTAL 


85.2 


58.7 


62.2 


64.7 


48.6 


5.8 


PUBLIC 


91.8 


66.1 


70.7 


70.4 


46.3 


2.9 


Central city 


94.2 


73.2 


76.0 


75.9 


37.8 


1.8 


School level 


Elementary 


93.7 


73.2 


76.0 


75.3 


35.8 


2.0 


Secondary 


96.0 


72.8 


78.1 


76.7 


42.8 


1.4 


Combined 


89.0 


71.5 


72.6 


76.3 


43.7 


1.8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


94.7 


73.0 


81.9 


78.7 


49.6 


0.8 


20% or more 


93.8 


73.1 


74.5 


74.5 


33.1 


2.2 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


91.6 


69.7 


51.8 


78.6 


48.1 


— 


150 to 499 


93.6 


73.9 


82.1 


75.6 


36.8 


2.0 


500 to 749 


93.8 


72.4 


74.0 


74.8 


34.1 


3.1 


750 or more 


95.5 


73.3 


75.6 


75.9 


39.3 


0.5 


Urban fringe/large town 


95.4 


81.2 


80.3 


76.7 


48.8 


1.2 


School level 


Elementary 


95.4 


81.7 


80.0 


76.4 


47.7 


1.3 


Secondary 


95.1 


80.5 


82.1 


76.3 


48.8 


1.1 


Combined 


93.1 


77.5 


85.4 


72.8 


57.4 




Minority enrollment ^ ^ 


Less than 20% 


95.4 


82.7 


82.4 


75.8 


51.2 


1.3 


20% or more 


95.0 


79.6 


78.3 


77.0 


44.5 


1.2 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


84.7 


71.6 


67.4 


71.9 


63.3 


— 


150 to 499 


95.4 


82.2 


81.9 


77.3 


46.4 


1.1 


500 to 749 


95.9 


82.7 


79.8 


74.7 


49.5 


1.6 


750 or more 


96.5 


80.2 


82.2 


77.8 


46.1 


0.6 


Rural/small town 


88.7 


54.3 


62.6 


64.3 


49.1 


4.3 


School level 


Elementary 


89.5 


54.3 


64.7 


65.0 


47.8 


3.8 


Secondary 


87.1 


53.4 


59.8 


62.8 


51.2 


5.4 


Combined 


84.9 


47.0 


53.8 


62.4 


47.9 


4.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


91.4 


56.2 


64.7 


65.7 


53.7 


2.8 


20% or more 


81.9 


47.8 


58.1 


60.6 


37.2 


7.7 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


84.7 


46.0 


49.0 


57.9 


55.7 


6.0 


150 to 499 


88.3 


53.2 


63.8 


63.1 


48.9 


4.4 


500 to 749 


91.2 


58.7 


65.8 


71.0 


45.1 


3.5 


750 or more 


91.7 


60.0 


74.0 


68.4 


43.6 


2.3 
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Table 5.5 — Percentage of principals who received various benefits, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 





Medical 

insurance 


Dental 

insurance 


Group life 
insurance 


Pension 

contributions 


Tuition 
for children^ 


In-kind 

benefits* 


None 
of these 


PRIVATE 


64.1 


35.0 


35.2 


46.3 


27.9 


56.0 


15.0 


Central city 


67.5 


36.1 


37.3 


49.1 


28.2 


54.5 


13.9 


School level 


Elementary 


69.6 


36.0 


36.0 


55.1 


23.7 


51.3 


13.0 


Secondary 


85.6 


57.4 


53.0 


64.0 


26.0 


58.6 


7.0 


Combined 


56.8 


31.3 


33.3 


33.4 


35.7 


57.2 


18.1 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


67.5 


31.7 


35.9 


54.0 


28.5 


55.7 


13.4 


20% or more 


68.6 


42.9 


38.6 


46.7 


25.6 


51.6 


13.9 


School size 


Less than 150 


51.7 


27.5 


23.7 


29.4 


26.1 


50.7 


24.3 


150 to 499 


78.2 


42.8 


44.8 


61.7 


26.3 


55.0 


6.9 


500 to 749 


86.7 


47.4 


51.0 


77.5 


31.1 


54.6 


2.7 


750 or more 


82.7 


52.2 


62.1 


83.2 


39.7 


66.7 




Urban fringe/large town 


71.7 


42.1 


39.9 


48.6 


25.1 


57.0 


1 1.4 


School level 


Elementary 


72.0 


42.6 


37.7 


49. r 


17.0 


49.3 


15.2 


Secondary 


90.0 


63.0 


56.1 


69.1 


28.4 


67.7 


3.0 


Combined 


61.7 


33.9 


38.7 


38.3 


36.7 


69.7 


7.7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


71.2 


37.7 


39.7 


49.3 


24.9 


56.9 


1 1.6 


20% or more 


71.5 


53.6 


40.6 


46.6 


19.6 


55.7 


12.7 


School size 


Less than 150 


59.2 


33.5 


28.1 


30.1 


25.5 


48.2 


20.3 


150 to 499 


80.8 


49.8 


49.9 


63.3 


20.0 


63.5 


4.5 


500 to 749 


91.5 


56.8 


53.0 


71.5 


22.7 


72.2 




750 or more 


93.0 


55.6 


62.1 


87.4 


41.1 


59.9 


6.2 


Rural/small town 


49.7 


24.4 


26.6 


39.6 


31.0 


56.7 


21.1 


School level 


Elementary 


54.9 


28.7 


26.4 


51.2 


21.9 


58.5 


20.7 


Secondary 


77.2 


51.4 


58.0 


74.8 


28.3 


73.7 


0.0 


Combined 


37.4 


10.3 


22.1 


17.4 


40.9 


52.9 


26.4 


Minority enrollmem 


Less than 20% 


47.9 


20.0 


24.5 


36.3 


30.4 


55.0 


23.1 


20% or more 


63.5 


48.2 


49.7 


63.7 


29.4 


78.1 


6.7 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


43.2 


21.5 


22.0 


30.6 


32.0 


57.6 


24.0 


150 to 499 


68.3 


27.9 


42.8 


63.8 


25.2 


56.7 


14.1 


500 to 749 


— 


— 














750 or more 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— Too few cases for a reliable e>’ n^ic. 



[includes housing or housing expenses, meals, car/lransportation expenses, reimbursement for tuition and course fees, and child care. 
“iNot asked of public school teachers. 



NOTE: Table 5,6 in Srhoalx (ind Suiffinfi in the United States: 4 Statistical Profile. 19H7-HH and Table 5.5 in Schools and Staff nfi in the United States: A 
Statistical Prof le. 1990-91 iwc different. They presented the proportions of principals who received medical, dental, and group life insurance: pensions; and 
any in-kind benefits, including housing, meals, tuition for children, and tiilti<ai for principals. 

SOURCE: U.S. r)cp;irtmenl of Education. National Center for Ixiueation Statistics, Schools and StalTing Survey: 199.1-94 (Principal and .School 
Questionnaires). 
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Table 5.6— Percentage of public districU and private schools offering various types of pay incentives for teaching in certain loca- 
tions, for teaching in fields of shortage, and for completing inservice training or college credits, by selected public dis- 
trict and private school characteristics: 1993-94 





Cash 

bonus 


Certain locations 
Different 

step on Other 

salary salary 

schedule increase 


Cash 

bonus 


Fields of shortage 
Different 

step on Other 

salary salary 

schedule increase 


. Additional training 
Different 

step on Other 

Cash salary salary 

bonus schedule increase 


TOTAL 


(*) 


{*) 


(*) 


4.3 


8.9 


6.7 


5.8 


23.1 


8.8 


PUBLIC DISTRICTS 


2.1 


5.4 


3.6 


1.8 


4.8 


4.2 


6.5 


31.1 


10.5 


Region 

Northeast 


0.5 


4.2 


0.6 


0.2 


5.1 


1.0 


4.2 


41.4 


21.0 


Midwest 


0.7 


6.2 


1.4 


0.4 


6.2 


2.2 


7.6 


3 1 .6 


9.7 


South 


6.1 


4.9 


10.9 


4.9 


2.4 


104 


5.8 


9.7 


4.6 


West 


2.1 


5.5 


2.4 


2.8 


4.5 


4.3 


7.8 


43.5 


7.7 


District size 
Less than 1 ,000 


1.9 


6.2 


4.5 


1,0 


4.6 


3.9 


6.7 


29.9 


8.5 


1,000 to 4.999 


2.1 


4,6 


2.4 


1.8 


4.5 


3.5 


6.1 


32.0 


12,7 


5,000 to 9,999 


2.7 


4.5 


3.2 


4.2 


7.2 


7.2 


7,2 


35,9 


13.6 


1 0.000 or more 


3.7 


3.3 


3.3 


8.0 


5.8 


7.9 


7.2 


31.0 


11.1 


Minority enrollment 
less than 209^ 


1.0 


5.4 


2.4 


0.8 


5.1 


2.7 


6.9 


32.9 


11. 1 


20% or more 


4.8 


5.2 


6.2 


4.4 


4.0 


7.9 


5.7 


26.8 


9.1 


Minority teachers _ , ,, , 


Less than 109f 


1.9 


5.3 


3.2 


1.4 


4.9 


3.3 




1 .o 


11.1 

7.6 


1 09^ or more 


3,3 


5.8 


5.6 


4.0 


4.2 


8.9 


5.1 


28,7 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


— 


— 


— 


5.7 


11.3 


8.2 


5.3 


18.4 


7.8 


Region 

Northeast 








5.2 


11.5 


7.5 


8.1 


18.9 


9.1 


Midwest 








— 


6.3 


12.8 


7.8 


6.3 


20.8 


5.3 


South 








— 


4.3 


8.0 


7.6 


2.8 


10.9 


5.8 


West 


— 


— 


— 


7.6 


13.5 


10.7 


3.8 


25.5 


13.2 


School size _ 


Less than 1 50 





— 


— 


5.1 


6.9 


6.0 


4.7 


13.3 


o.v 


1 50 to 499 








— 


7.1 


17.0 


10.8 


6.2 


24.3 


8.9 


500 to 749 








— 


2.6 


12.0 


10.8 


4.5 


26.1 


9.2 


750 or more 


— 


— 


— 


2.6 


16.6 


10.9 


6.6 


24.6 


6.7 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 207f 








6.1 


9.9 


7.2 


6.1 


18.3 


7.0 


209f or more 


— 


— 


— 


4.8 


14.3 


10.3 


3.6 


18.8 


9,5 


Minorilv teachers _ , _ 


Less than 109f 





— 


— 


5.5 


10.6 


7.7 


5.6 


18,/ 


/.u 


\07f or more 


— 


— 


— 


6.5 


13.6 


10.2 


4.4 


17,6 


10.6 



— Too few cases for a reliable esliniate. 

*These questions were not asked of private schools. 



SOURCH: U.S. Department ofHdutalion. National Center for Kdueaiion Statistics. Schools and Stafliny Survey; (Pri\ale School aiuneachcr 

Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 
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Table 5.7 — Percentage distribution of public districts by length of contract year for teachers and type of collective bargaining 
agreement, and percentage of teachers in a union, by selected district characteristics: 1993-94 



Length of contract year Type of agreement Percentage 





9-10 

months 


1 1 months 


1 2 months 


Collective 

bargaining 


Meet and 
confer 


None 


of teachers 
in a union 


TOTAL 


93.2 


0.6 


6.2 


64.0 


7.1 


29.0 


79.8 


Region 


Northeast 


86.8 


0.0 


13.2 


98.1 


0.1 


1.7 


96.7 


Midwest 


95.9 


— 


4.1 


73.7 


9.1 


17.1 


87.4 


South 


96.8 


0.4 


2.7 


11.9 


6.2 


82.0 


63.2 


West 


90.8 


2.3 


6.8 


67.8 


11.4 


20.8 


83.2 


District size 


Less than 1 ,000 


91.2 


1.0 


7.8 


57.6 


8.0 


34.4 


73.7 


1.000 to 4.999 


95.0 


— 


4.9 


72.2 


5.6 


22.2 


82.2 


5,000 to 9,999 


96.9 


0.0 


3.1 


66.4 


6.6 


26.9 


83.2 


10.000 or more 


96.2 


— 


3.5 


63.5 


8.9 


27.5 


77.1 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


93.0 


0.0 


7.0 


70.6 


6.7 


22.7 


83.5 


20% or more 


94.0 


2.0 


4.1 


47.7 


7.9 


44.4 


75.6 


Minority teachers 


Less than 1 0% 


92.6 


0.6 


6.8 


68.5 


6.6 


24.8 


82.7 


10% or more 


96.5 


0.6 


2.9 


41.0 


9.2 


49.8 


74.3 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage 
Questionnaire). 
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(Chapter 6 • O pinions and P erceptions 



The opinions and attitudes of teachers and principals 
provide valuable information on the current state of 
schooling in the United States. They indicate the pri- 
orities that teachers and principals place on various 
outcomes related to schooling. They offer insight 
about obstacles that make it harder for teachers to 
teach and students to learn. They inform policymak- 
ers and the public regarding the way work is orga- 
nized in schools, helping to address issues such as 
who makes which decisions, the roles that adminis- 
trators play, relationships among teachers and 
between teachers and principals in schools, and par- 
ent involvement. Finally, they indicate whether 
teachers and principals are satisfied with their work 
and likely to continue working with students in the 
future. 

This chapter summarizes data gathered on teachers' 
and pnncipals’ opinions regarding school goals, 
problems in schools, influence over decisions con- 
cerning school activities, and teacher and principal 
satisfaction with their schools and their professions. 
With access to this information, policymakers and 
education administrators can better understand 
schooling and develop policies that enhance teach- 
ing and learning. 

School Goals 



When presented with einht goals of 
schooling and asked to choose the 
three that were most important to 
them, about 60 percent of both pub- 
lic and private school principals 
chose “promoting academic excel- 
lence" as one of the three. 



Research on effective schools indicates that when 
principals emphasize goals related to student 
achievement and serve as instructional leaders, 
teachers are more likely to use the most effective 
teaching strategies and students learn more.' 
Further. -some have suggested that private schools 
are often more successful in enhancing student 
achievement for two reasons; private school teachers 
and principals are more likely than their public 
school counterparts to emphasize academic achieve- 
ment. and the standards of conduct and achievement 
to which students are held are higher in private 
schools than in public schools.^ 

SASS provides some indication of the goals that 
administrators in the nation’s schools pursue and ask 
their teachers and students to achieve. Principals 
who participated in the 1993-94 SASS were asked 
to choose and rank the three goals they thought were 
most important among the following eight possible 
goals; building basic literacy skills, encouraging 
academic excellence, promoting occupational or 
vocational skills, promoting good work habits and 
self-discipline, promoting personal growth, promot- 
ing human relations skills, and promoting specific 
moral values, and promoting multicultural aware- 
ness or understanding (public principals only) or 
religious or spiritual development (private principals 
only). 



'Linda McNeil. Contradictions of Control (New York: 
Routledge. 1987); Douglas E. Mitchell, Flora Ortiz, and 
Theresa E. Mitchell. Work Orientation and Job Performance: 
The Cultural Basis of Teaching Rewards and Incentives 
(Albany, NY; State University of New York Press, 1987). 

“See. for example. Anthony S. Bryk. Valerie E. Lee. and Peter 
B. Holland. Catholic Schools and the Common Good 
(Cambridge. MA; Harvard University Press. 1993) or James 
Coleman and T. Hoffer. Public and Private Schools: The 
Impact of Communities (New York: Basic Books. 1987). 
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Four of the seven goals that were common to both 
the public and private school principals' survey — 
building basic literacy skills, encouraging academic 
excellence, promoting good work habits and self- 
discipline, and promoting personal growth — were 
reported to be among the most important by one-half 
to two-thirds of principals (table 6.1 and figure 
6.1).^ In contrast, the other three common goals — 
promoting human relations skills, promoting occu- 
pational or vocational skills, and promoting specific 
moral values — were rated among the three most 
important by no more than about one-fifth of princi- 
pals. 



specific moral values as among the most important. 
However, public and private school principals were 
about equally likely to choose academic excellence 
as among the most important goals. 

The issue of school size has been debated for 
decades, as educators and policymakers weigh the 
tradeoffs between the economies of scale that they 
believe can be achieved with large schools against 
the sense of commitment and community that can be 
realized in small schools. More recent literature has 
emphasized the advantages of small schools com- 
pared with large schools."^ In contrast to what one 



— 

Figure 6.1 — Percentage of public and private school principals who rated various goals as their first, 
second, or third mos important goal: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staifing Survey: 1993-94 (Principal Questionnaire). 
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In addition, public and private school principals dif- 
fered somewhat in the goals they chose. Public 
school principals were far more likely than private 
school principals to choose basic literacy skills as 
one of the most important goals. Given the religious 
affiliation of many private schools (see table A21), it 
is not surprising that private school principals were 
more likely than public school principals to choose 



might expect given this recent literature, principals 
of larger schools in both the public and private sec- 



^ Appendix table A21 shows comparable data for private school 
principals by affiliation. 

^Deborah Meier, The Power of Their Ideas (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1995); Sara Mosle, “A City School Experiment That 
Actually Works ” New York Times Maf^azine (May 28, 1995): 
26-31,49-51. 
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• tors were more likely than their counterparts in 
smaller schools to rank academic excellence as one 
of the most important goals (table 6. 1 ). 

School Problems 



About 25 percent of all teachers and 
about 10 percent (fall principals 
reported that students ' lack of 
preparation to learn and a lack of 
parent involvement were serious 
problems in their schools. 

The ways in which teachers and principals perceive 
the problems facing their schools can be useful to 
educators and policymakers in a couple of ways. 
First, they offer two of the many perspectives — 
including those of students, parents, business peo- 
ple. and researchers — that are necessary to form an 
accurate picture of the health of our schools. 
Second, teachers’ and principals’ perceptions of 
school problems can help policymakers and admin- 
istrators understand how teachers and principals per- 
ceive their working environments. To the degree that 
teachers’ and principals’ perceptions of their work- 
ing environments affect their work with students, 
parents, and each other, administrators and policy- 
makers must consider these perceptions, regardless 
of how accurately they reflect school problems. 

In all three administrations of SASS. both teachers 
and principals were asked to rate the seriousness of 
various problems that they might confront in their 
work. Of the problems they were asked to rate in 
1987-88, teachers were most likely to identify stu- 
dent attendance (absenteeism and tardiness), sub- 
stance abuse (use of alcohol and drug abuse), and 
verbal abuse of teachers as serious problems in their 
schools: 7 to 15 percent of teachers reported that 
these were serious problems.^ Teachers and princi- 
pals rated the seriousness of these problems again in 
both 1990-91 and 199.3-94. and their perceptions 
have changed little since 1987-88 (tables 6.2 and 
6.3). The proportions of teachers and principals who 



rated these problems as serious increased slightly for 
some problems (for example, verbal abuse of teach- 
ers) and decreased slightly for others (for example, 
student absenteeism).^ 

Although some school problems were included in 
each survey administration, new problems were 
added to the 1990-91 and 1993-94 surveys. Of the 
problems they were asked about in 1993-94, teach- 
ers were most likely to rate the following as serious; 
students’ lack of preparation to learn (26 percent), a 
lack of parent involvement (25 percent), student 
apathy (21 percent), poverty (17 percent), and stu- 
dents’ disrespect for teachers (17 percent) (table 6.2 
and figure 6.2).’ 

As in the previous administrations of SASS. in 
1993-94 teachers and principals in public schools 
were more likely than their private school co’ nter- 
parts to see problems as serious. For example, 
between 20 and 30 percent of public school teachers 
reported that students’ lack of preparation, a lack of 
parent involvement, student apathy, poverty, and stu- 
dent disrespect for teachers were serious problems 
compared with less than 5 percent of private school 
teachers. Furthermore, in both sectors, teachers were 
generally more likely than principals to rate prob- 
lems as serious (tables 6.2 and 6.3 and figure 6.2). In 
addition, public school teachers and principals who 
worked in central city schools were more likely than 
their counterparts in other types of communities to 
see most of these problems as serious. For example, 
whereas 36 percent of central city public school 
teachers reported that a lacic of parent involvement 
was a serious problem in their schools, about 25 per- 
cent of public school teachers in urban fringe or 
rural communities reported this. 



^NCES, Schools and Staffing in the United States; A Statistical 
Projilc. I9H7-HH, 86. 

^NCES. Schools and Staffing in the United States; A Statistical 
Profile. 1987SS. 86; and NCES. Schools and Staffing in the 
United Stares: A Statistical Profile, 1990-91, 92. 

^Appendix tables A22 and A23 show comparable data for pub- 
lic school te.ichers by state and for private school teachers by 
affiliation. .Appendix tables A24 and A25 show comparable 
data for public scht)ol principals by state and for private school 
principals by affiliation 
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Figure 6.2 — Percentage of teachers and principals who perceived certain issues as serious 
problems in their schools: 1993-94 



Percent 




Students Lack of Student 

unprepared parent apathy 

to learn involvement 



Poverty Student 

disrespect 
for teachers 



H Teachers Principals 



SOURCE: U.S. Depanment of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Sun'ey: 1993-94 (Principal 
and Teacher Questionnaires). 



School Management 



Eighty-nine percent of school princi- 
pals reported that they had a great 
deal of influence on decisions 
regarding school discipline policy, 
compared with 38 percent of 
teachers. 



School site management has become an important 
topic of research and commentary in the education 
community. Underlying recommendations for school 
site management is the premise that when public 
school teachers and principals can approach school 
problems as they deem appropriate, unencumbered 
by state t district regulations and policies that do 
not apply to their particular teaching situations or 
schools, they will tailor solutions to meet school site 



needs more efficiently. In addition, this freedom is 
believed to improve morale, feelings of profession- 
alism, and the sense of self-efficacy among school 
staff. Both of these outcomes are v \pected to 
improve instruction so that students will learn more. 

The general principle of turning over control to the 
school site raises a nuiTiber of specific issues, how- 
ever, including the q\u >tion of how control over var- 
ious school activities should be shared among teach- 
ers, principals, parf .us, and others. Teachers and 
principals must decide, for example, whether teach- 
ers will participate \n all school decisions, given the 
many demands on their time. They must determine 
to what degree the school principal will serve as 
supervisor, as business/operations manager, and as 
instructional leader. Also, they must decide how 
school boards, parents, students, and state and dis- 
trict personnel will contribute to decisions made at 
the school site. 
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SASS provides information regarding the extent to 
which teachers and principals believe they have 
influence and control in their schools. This section 
of the chapter addresses issues related to school site 
management by discussing teachers’ and principals’ 
perspectives on the amount of influence that they 
and others had on six areas of school activity: cur- 
riculum, discipline policy, the content of inservice 
training, hiring full-time teachers, school budget 
decisions, and teacher evaluation. The section first 
presents principals' views of the influence that vari- 
ous school groups have on establishing curriculum 
and that they themselves have on the other five poli- 
cy areas. It continues by describing teachers' views 
of their own influence in all six areas. 

Of all the parties whose influence they were asked 
to rate, private school principals were most likely to 
report themselves as having a great deal of influence 
on establishing curriculum. In public schools, how- 
ever, principals were more likely to report that the 
state department of education, school district staff, 
and teachers had a great deal of influence on estab- 
lishing curriculum than to report that they them- 
selves had a great deal of influence. In fact, of the 
six school activities, public school principals were 
least likely to report that they had a great deal of 
influence in establishing curriculum (54 percent on 
establishing curriculum compared with 64 or more 
percent on other areas) (figure 6.3). 

Although public school principals' perceptions var- 
ied among the areas, more than half of principals in 
both public and private schools reported that they 
had a great deal of influence on all six areas sur- 
veyed, and nearly all of both public and private 
school principals reported that they had a great deal 
of influence on teacher evaluation. However, private 
school principals were more likely than public 
school principals to report that they had a great deal 
of influence in the remaining five policy areas. More 
than 80 percent of private school principals reported 
that they had a great deal of influence in each of the 
six areas. In contrast, depending on the type of 
school policy, between 54 and 95 percent of public 
school principals reported that they had a great deal 
of influence (tables 6.4 and 6.5 and figure 6.3). 



Figure 6,3 — Percentage of public and private 
school principals who reported 
that they had a great deal of 
influence on decisions about 
various school activities: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center tor 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey; 

(Principal Questionnaire). 



Whereas about 95 percent of public school princi- 
pals reported that they had a great deal >f intluencc 
on teacher evaluation and 85 percent or more report- 
ed a great deal of influence over discipline policy 
and hiring full-time teachers. 64 percent reported a 
great deal of influence over school budget decisions 
and 54 percent over establishing curriculum. 
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^ Teachers’ perceptions of their influence on these six 
areas of school life varied from those of principals 
in two ways. First, teachers were less than half as 
likely as principals to see themselves as having a 
great deal of influence on decisions about five of the 
six school activities included in the survey (figure 
6.4). For example, 89 percent of school principals 
reported they had a great deal of influence over dis- 
cipline policy at the school level, compared with 38 
percent of teachers (tables 6.5 and 6.6 and figure 
6.4). And with respect to decisions about establish- 
ing curriculum, the proportion of principals who 
reported that they had a great deal of influence was 
not double that of teachers, but significantly greater: 
61 percent compared with 37 percent. Principals 
were consistently more likely than teachers to 
believe that they had a great deal of influence over 
school decisions. 

The second difference between principals’ and 
teachers' perceptions of influence over school deci- 
sions concerned the influence that teachers had over 
establishing curriculum. Whereas 64 percent of prin- 
cipals reported that teachers in their schools had a 
great deal of influence on establishing curriculum, 
37 percent of teachers did so (tables 6.4 and 6.6). 
Further research must be conducted to determine 
whether this discrepancy between teachers’ and 
principals’ views of teachers’ influence is unique to 
decisions about establishing curriculum or occurs 
with respect to decisions about other school activi- 
ties as well. 

Teacher Satisfaction 



OverulL II percent of public school 
teachers w ere highly satisfied with 
their w'orkin^ conditions, compared 
with 36 percent of private sch(>ol 
teachers. 



Figure 6.4 — Percentage of teachers and 

principals who reported that they 
had a great deal of influence on 
decisions about various school 
activities: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Depanment of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(Principal and Teacher Questionnaires). 



Teachers’ satisfaction with their working environ- 
ments provides an important indicator of the support 
they receive to do their work. In order to function 
effectively, teachers (as well as students) need safe 
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environments, adequate supplies, social support, and 
strong leadership. Schools without these characteris- 
tics can make student achievement goals more diffi- 
cult to attain. 

Teachers who participated in SASS were asked to 
rate their level of satisfaction with the working con- 
ditions in their schools, including administrative 
support and leadership, the degree to which they 
were protected or buffered from outside influences 
and behavior problems in schools, the degree to 
which staff members cooperated with each other, 
and the adequacy of the resources available to them. 
Table 6.7 presents the percentage of teachers who 
reported that they were highly satisfied with each 
characteristic.® 

Teachers* reported satisfaction varied among the 
four areas. Between 19 and 29 percent of public 
school teachers reported that they were highly satis- 
fied with the administrative support and leadership, 
the level of buffering and enforcement ,/f rules, and 
the level of cooperation among the staff in their 
schools (table 6.7 and figure 6.5). In contrast, less 
than 10 percent of public school teachers reported 
that they were highly satisfied with the level of the 
resources in their schools. About half of private 
school teachers reported that they were highly satis- 
fied with the administrative support and leadership, 
the level of buffering and enforcement of rules, and 
the level of cooperation among the staff in their 
schools. Moreover, private school teachers, like pub- 
lic school teachers, were less likely to report that 
they were highly satisfied with the resources in their 
schools than with other aspects of their teaching 
environments. 

However, although the patterns of teachers' respons- 
es among the four areas were similar in public and 
private schools, private school teachers were more 
likely than public school teachers to report that they 
were highly satisfied in all areas. Whereas between 
26 and 54 percent of private school teachers were 
highly satisfied with the conditions in their schools 
in the four areas, between 8 and 29 percent of public 
school teachers were similarly satisfied (table 6.7 
and figure 6.5). Overall, 36 percent of private school 
teachers were highly satisfied, compared with 11 
percent of public school teachers. 



L()0KIN(; Back, Lookinc; Forward 



\'early 40 percent of public school 
teachers and more than 50 percent 
of private school teachers said they 
certainly would become teachers 
again. 



As discussed in the last section, teachers’ satisfac- 
tion with their working conditions provides a win- 
dow on the support they receive for teaching. Their 
satisfaction with the profession, on the other hand, 
serves as an indicator of the future health'of the pro- 
fession and the likelihood that people who join it 
will continue to serve over the long run. 

The SASS surveys include questions for both princi- 
pals and teachers that provide information on these 
professionals’ satisfaction with their occupations. 
Teachers were asked whether, if they had the chance 
to “go back to [their] college days and start over 
again,’’ they would become teachers. Moreover, both 
principals and teachers were asked how long they 
planned to remain principals or teachers. 

Their answers indicate that many are fairly satisfied 
with the choices they have made. Nearly 40 percent 
of public school teachers and more than 50 percent 
of private school teachers said they certainly would 
become teachers again (table 6.8 and figure 6.6).^ 
About another 25 percent of teachers in each sector 
said that they probably would become teachers 
again. Private school teachers were somewhat more 
likely than public school teachers to report that they 
certainly would become teachers again. 



®See the Technical Notes, appendix C, for details on the con- 
struction of these scales and the definition of teachers who were 
“highly satisfied/' 

^Appendix tables A26 and A27 show comparable data for pub- 
lic school teachers by state and for private school teachers by 
affiliation. 

^^Becausc we do not know the proportion of other professionals 
who would report whether they would enter their professions 
again, it is unclear whether the degree to which teachers' 
reports that they would not become teachers again reflect dissat- 
isfaction unique to teaching. 
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Figure 6.5 — Percentage of public and private school teachers who were highly satisfied with 
various aspects of their working conditions: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 



Teachers’ and principals' reports of how long they 
planned to remain in their professions also indicate 
positive stances toward their current work. 
Approximately 35 percent of both teachers and prin- 
cipals reported that they planned to remain in their 
professions as long as they were able (table 6.9 and 
figure 6.7)." Another 20 percent of principals and 
30 percent of teachers reported that they planned to 
stay until retirement. Only 3 percent of principals 
and 4 percent of teachers reported that they planned 
to leave as soon as possible. Although private school 
teachers were more likely to report they planned to 
stay as long as they were able, public school teach- 
ers were more likely to report that they planned to 
stay until retirement, perhaps reflecting the greater 
availability of retirement benefits in public schools. 

Overall, the findings reported in this chapter reflect 
the significant differences between the working 



environments found in public schools and those 
found in private schools. They also illustrate major 
differences between teachers’ and principals’ per- 
ceptions of both school pr oblems and their influence 
on school decisions. Finally, they raise questions to 
be addressed in future research, such as whether 
teachers’ satisfaction with their working environ- 
ments or with the profession is associated with stay- 
ing in a school, changing schools, or leaving the 
profession. 



Appendix tables A28 and A29 show comparable data for pub- 
lic school teachers and principals by state and for private school 
teachers and principals by affiliation. 









Figure 6.6 — Percentage distribution of public and 
private school teachers by reported 
likelihood of becoming a teacher 
again: 1993-94 
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NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: W93-94 
(Teacher Questionnaire). 



— 

Figure 6.7 — Percentage distribution of public 
and private school teachers and 
principals by plans to remain in 
teaching: 1993-94 
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NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Stafllng Sur\cy: 1993-94 
(Principal and Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table 6.1— Percentage cf principals who rated each of eight goals as their first, second, or third most important goal, by selected 
school characteristics: 1993-94 



TOTAL 



PUBLIC 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
I^ss than 209c 
209c cr more 



School size 
Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



Urban t'ringe/large town 



School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 




Minority cniollment 
Less than 109c 
209c or more 

School size 
Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 209c 
209^ or more 

School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



Basic 

literacy 

skills 


Occupational/ Work 
Academic vocational habits/ 

excellence skills self-discipline 


Personal 

growth 


Human 

relations 

skills 


Specific 

moral 

values 


Multi- 

cultural 

awareness 


66.0 


62.7 


12.9 


53.8 


48.8 


21.3 


11.5 


(*) 


72.1 


62.9 


15.2 


57.7 


50.3 


24.3 


6.3 


11.2 


71.7 


64.9 


13.6 


53.3 


48.0 


24.9 


6.2 


17.4 


75.1 


64.9 


9.4 


53.6 


49.1 


25.0 


6.0 


16.9 


60.9 


68.0 


27.1 


50.5 


43.9 


24.7 


5.8 


19.2 


61.5 


38.0 


42.8 


57.5 


53.4 


28.9 


8.0 


10.0 


70.5 


61.6 


16.6 


58.9 


51.2 


26.7 


5.7 


8.8 


72.6 


65.7 


12.6 


51.2 


47.3 


24.5 


6.2 


19.8 


70.7 


56.4 


29.6 


43.6 


50.5 


34.0 


7.1 


8.0 


74.3 


60.1 


12.4 


54.5 


48.7 


25.5 


6.7 


17.9 


75.4 


64.7 


10.0 


58.0 


47.6 


24.2 


5.6 


14.5 


65.3 


73.4 


16.1 


47.6 


47.9 


23.5 


5.3 


20.9 


68.2 


67.0 


9.9 


54.5 


53.8 


25.6 


5.9 


15.2 


70.8 


66.3 


5.3 


54.2 


57.6 


24.9 


5.7 


15.2 


61.9 


71.0 


22.7 


54.8 


43.0 


26.1 


6.5 


14.1 


70.9 


42.6 


36.5 


61.3 


48.0 


26.2 


10.8 


3.6 


68.1 


68.9 


8.0 


56.4 


56.8 


25.2 


5.4 


11.3 


69.8 


64.2 


12.0 


52.2 


51.1 


25.2 


6.7 


19.0 


70.2 


53.3 


16.3 


52.1 


62.5 


30.3 


6.7 


8.6 


68.0 


65.1 


6.8 


52.5 


58.0 


26.6 


6.4 


16.7 


71.3 


70.8 


5.4 


57.5 


54.5 


23.4 


4.6 


12.5 


66.9 


67.3 


18.5 


54.5 


46.2 


24.2 


6.8 


15.6 


74.5 


59.5 


18.9 


61.7 


49.6 


23.2 


6.6 


5.9 


78.4 


57.1 


10.1 


64.5 


52.8 


24.2 


6.6 


6.3 


65.2 


64.3 


34.3 


58.6 


44.4 


21.5 


6.9 


4.8 


72.2 


57.3 


40.9 


52.9 


41.6 


16.3 


8.8 


10.0 


74.0 


59.2 


17.5 


63.6 


50.9 


24.0 


6.6 


4.3 


74.8 


59.2 


21.3 


59.1 


47.1 


20.9 


7.4 


10.2 


76.6 


50.8 


25.3 


62.2 


49.5 


24.8 


6.5 


4.3 


75.3 


59.1 


15.6 


63.2 


51.0 


23.3 


7.2 


5.2 


73.3 


61.4 


17.9 


62.5 


50.0 


21.5 


5.7 


7.6 


66.6 


69.2 


25.1 


56.5 


43.3 


21.7 


7.2 


10.3 
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Table 6.1 — Percentage of principals who rated each of eight goals as their first, second, or third most important goal, by selected 
school characteristics: 1993”94— Continued 





Basic 

literacy 

skills 


Academic 

excellence 

h 


Occupational/ Work 
vocational habits/ 

skills self-discipline 


Personal 

growth 


Human 

relations 

skills 


Specific 

moral 

values 


Religious/ 

spiritual 

development 


PRIVATE 


46.4 


62.0 


5.9 


41.5 


43.7 


11.7 


27.8 


61.0 


Central city 


44.1 


64.9 


4.7 


43.0 


44.1 


9.6 


31.5 


58.2 


School level 
Elementary 


46.7 


62.9 


r> 

2.4 


41.6 


46.3 


8.4 


27.9 


63.7 


Secondary 


28.1 


78.2 


4.2 


28.4 


55.0 


10.3 


31.8 


64. 1 


Combined 


46.5 


61.0 


11.6 


50.7 


38.0 


11.8 


39-1 


41.3 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 207r 


35.9 


69.2 


3.8 


42.1 


46.4 


6.8 


34.4 


61.5 


209c Or more 


53.5 


59.0 


6.2 


42.8 


43.8 


12.3 


28.1 


54.3 


School size 


Less than 150 


57.2 


55.3 


7.5 


50.3 


42.9 


14.8 


27.0 


44.9 


150 to 499 


39.7 


67.7 


3.9 


37.7 


46.6 


5.3 


33.3 


66.0 


500 to 749 


21.2 


78.9 


0.0 


36.0 


43.3 


9.1 


38.9 


72.5 


750 or more 


13.4 


87.0 


— 


31.2 


53.2 


6.7 


38.7 


68.6 


Urban fringe/large town 


43.5 


65.0 


6.5 


38.1 


49.8 


14.2 


23.3 


59.6 


School level 


Elementary 


43.5 


66.8 


4.8 


33.9 


52.6 


12.2 


22.6 


63.5 


Secondary 


26.3 


68.7 


4.1 


42.8 


51.4 


15.0 


30.7 


61.0 


Combined 


52.1 


57.1 


10.2 


44.8 


48.3 


19.8 


18.6 


49.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209r 


44.3 


66.5 


5.4 


37.2 


50.4 


13.0 


21.8 


61.5 


209c or more 


42.8 


60.3 


7.7 


38.7 


53.8 


17.7 


23.9 


55.1 


School size 


Less than 150 


59.1 


54.4 


10.6 


39.4 


56.6 


20.8 


15.8 


43.3 


150 to 499 


30.7 


71.8 


2.1 


37.9 


46.2 


8.5 


28.3 


74.4 


500 to 749 


29.0 


83.6 


3.0 


25.4 


49.1 


9.7 


24.6 


75.6 


750 or more 


18.9 


90.2 


0.0 


22.4 


49.1 


11.1 


38.6 


69.7 


Rural/small town 


53.1 


54.0 


6.8 


43.7 


35.8 


11.7 


28.3 


66.6 


School level 


Elementary 


56.2 


46.8 


1.8 


36.3 


40.7 


11.1 


28.5 


78.6 


Secondary 


39.1 


48.4 


5.3 


60.3 


62.3 


30.1 


19.1 


35.5 


Combined 


54.5 


60.6 


10.2 


51.8 


24.3 


10.7 


26.1 


61.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


56.0 


51.8 


4.9 


43.6 


33.8 


II.O 


28.6 


70.2 


209c or more 


37.9 


59.5 


10.9 


53.6 


52.7 


24.7 


11.0 


49.8 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


58.1 


46.2 


6.0 


47.5 


34.1 


13.9 


26.1 


68.1 


150 to 499 


43.7 


70.5 


4.2 


35.6 


40.2 


8.2 


28..^^ 


69.3 


500 to 749 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


750 or more 


— 


— 


— 













— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

^Private school principal.s were not a,skcd about the goal of multicultural awareness; public .school principals were not asked about rcligious/spintual devel- 
opment. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistic.s. Schotds and Staffing Sur\cy; 1993-94 (Principal and School 
Questionnaires). 
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Table 6.2 — Percentage of teachers who perceived certain issues as serious problems in their schools, by selected school characteris- 
tics: 1993-94 





Student 

absen- 

teeism 


Use 

of 

alcohol 


Tardi- 

ness 


Drug 

abuse 


Verbal 
abuse of 
teachers 


Students 
unpre- 
pared 
to learn 


Lack of 
parent 
involve- 
ment 


Student 

apathy 


Poverty 


Student 
disre- 
spect for 
teachers 


TOTAL 


12.9 


8.5 


9.5 


5.1 


9.9 


25.6 


24.5 


21.1 


17.4 


16.6 


PUBLIC 


14.4 


9.3 


10.5 


5.7 


1 I.l 


28.8 


27.6 


23.6 


19.5 


18.5 


Central city 


21.9 


6.9 


17.6 


6.3 


17.1 


37.1 


35.9 


27.9 


29.0 


24.9 


School level 


Elementary 


12.4 


1.0 


12.1 


1.2 


14.1 


32.6 


31.3 


19.3 


30.3 


21.2 


Secondary 


41.9 


19.6 


30.1 


17.1 


22.6 


46.6 


44.7 


46.4 


24.8 


32.5 


Combined 


20.4 


8.0 


8.1 


8.0 


23.3 


31.2 


41.9 


28.4 


35.6 


24.8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


11.5 


8.1 


8.3 


4.8 


8.0 


21.7 


17.6 


19.2 


8.7 


15.5 


20% or more 


25.2 


6.7 


20.7 


6.8 


19.9 


41.8 


41.6 


30.8 


35.1 


27.8 


School size 


Less than 150 


20.0 


12.9 


10.7 


12.1 


19.6 


33.5 


35.7 


26.0 


26.1 


21.9 


150 to 499 


11.1 


1.7 


9.1 


1.5 


10.2 


31.0 


31.9 


14.6 


32.3 


15.4 


500 to 749 


12.7 


2.1 


12.1 


1.9 


17.1 


34.9 


33.7 


24.0 


30.0 


25.3 


750 or more 


33.3 


12.7 


26.0 


11.4 


20.6 


41.5 


39.1 


37.8 


26.0 


29.8 


Urban fringe/large town 


13.9 


8.1 


10.5 


5.6 


10.5 


26.4 


24.0 


21.9 


13,0 


17.2 


School level 


Elementary 


5.9 


0.6 


5.9 


0.5 


7.2 


21.1 


19.0 


13.0 


14.3 


13.1 


Secondary 


27.2 


21.7 


18.4 


14.8 


15.3 


34.4 


31.3 


36.8 


9.6 


23.0 


Combined 


20.6 


9.5 


11.4 


7.6 


22.0 


32.1 


35.6 


32.1 


21.7 


29.3 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20^ 


8.2 


8.4 


5.8 


4.9 


6.2 


17.4 


14.4 


16.7 


5.1 


11. 1 


20% or more 


20.2 


7.7 


15.8 


6.4 


15.2 


36.4 


34.8 


27.6 


22.1 


23.8 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


12.4 


10.9 


11.9 


12.5 


11.8 


26.9 


26.3 


17.6 


17.3 


13.8 


150 to 499 


6.9 


2.5 


5.3 


1.9 


6.9 


20.3 


18.4 


12,2 


14.1 


12.3 


500 to 749 


5.8 


2.5 


5.9 


1.6 


6.4 


20.7 


18.0 


15.3 


11.4 


11.8 


750 or more 


22.8 


15.1 


16.2 


10.3 


14,7 


32.7 


30.2 


31.5 


12.8 


23.0 


Rural/small town 


9.8 


11.7 


5.8 


5.4 


7.4 


24.9 


24.6 


22,0 


18.0 


15.2 


School level 


Elementary 


>.4 


2.8 


2.4 


1.2 


5.6 


20.8 


20.2 


14.9 


19.1 


12.8 


Secondary 


18.4 


26.3 


11.4 


12.1 


9.9 


30.9 


30.9 


33.8 


15.3 


18.9 


Combined 


11.7 


17.6 


6.8 


6.6 


9.1 


30.5 


33.3 


28.2 


25.0 


16.4 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 207r 


7.8 


11.9 


4.7 


4.5 


5.2 


19.6 


19.1 


19.3 


12.7 


12.3 


20% or more 


13.7 


11.5 


8.0 


7.0 


11.8 


36.3 


36.5 


28.4 


29.7 


21.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


7.0 


12.6 


3.7 


3.7 


5.7 


17.7 


20.2 


17.0 


16.9 


10.3 


150 to 499 


6.6 


9.5 


3.7 


3.4 


5.7 


22.5 


22.9 


18.5 


19.9 


12.9 


500 to 749 


8.4 


9.7 


5.3 


4.5 


7.0 


23.5 


23.4 


21.1 


17.8 


14.9 


750 or more 


17.7 


18.2 


10.8 


10.4 


11.0 


32.5 


30.0 


31.6 


14.9 


21.0 



II2 
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Table 6.2 — Percentage of teachers who perceived certain issues as serious problems in their schools, by selected school characteris- 
tics: 1993-94 — Continued 



Student Use 

absen- of Tardi- Drug 

teeism alcohol ness abuse 



PRIVATE 


2.2 


3.1 


2.6 


1.3 


Central city 


2.1 


3.1 


2.8 


1.3 


School level 


Elementary 


1.1 


0.3 


2.5 


0.2 


Secondary 


4.4 


12.4 


3.7 


5.1 


Combined 


1.7 


2.3 


2.4 


1.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


1.2 


3.5 


1.5 


1.0 


20% or more 


3.1 


3.0 


4.6 


2.0 


School size 


Less than 150 


3.4 


2.0 


5.1 


2.2 


150 to 499 


2.1 


2.1 


2.9 


0.9 


500 to 749 


0.6 


4.9 


1.0 


1.3 


750 or more 


1.2 


7.4 


1.1 


2.2 


Urban fringe/large town 


2.2 


3.0 


2.7 


1.5 


School level 


Elementary 


0.4 


0.3 


1.2 


0.2 


Secondary 


4.1 


9.4 


4.8 


2.8 


Combined 


4.4 


2.8 


3.7 


2.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


1.5 


2.4 


2.1 


0.8 


20% or more 


4.3 


3.4 


3.9 


2.6 


School size 


Less than 150 


5.0 


3.2 


4.5 


3.0 


150 to 499 


1.4 


1.7 


2.0 


0.7 


.500 to 749 


— 


3.4 


0.9 


0.6 


750 or more 


3.4 


5.9 


3.7 


1.4 


Rural/small town 


2.4 


3.5 


1.7 


1.0 


School level 


Elementary 


0.6 


0.3 


1.2 


0.3 


Secondary 


9.5 


10.5 


4.9 


3.7 


Combined 


2.1 


3.4 


1.3 


0.9 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 207r 


2.2 


2.8 


1.8 


0.5 


20% or more 


5.5 


5.0 


2.1 


5.7 


School size 


Less than 150 


1.3 


0.6 


1.7 


0.7 


150 to 499 


1.8 


4.7 


0.9 


1.5 


500 to 749 


— 


6.5 







750 or more 


27.0 


— 


— 


0.0 



— Ttx) few cases for a reliable estimate. 





Students 


Lack of 






Student 


Verbal 


unpre- 


parent 






disre- 


abuse of 


pared 


involve- 


Student 




spect for 


teachers 


to learn 


ment 


apathy 


Poverty 


teachers 


2.3 


4.1 


4.0 


4.5 


2.7 


3.4 


1.8 


4.4 


4.0 


4.7 


3.0 


3.1 


1.1 


4.1 


4.2 


3.3 


2.8 


2.8 


2.9 


7.3 


7.1 


10.7 


3.6 


5.4 


2.5 


2.9 


2.5 


3.4 


2.0 


2.2 


1.0 


2.1 


1.6 


3.1 


0.6 


2.1 


3.1 


7.8 


8.3 


7.3 


5.9 


4.7 


6.2 


4.9 


8.3 


7.0 


5.1 


5.5 


1.3 


5.4 


4.4 


4.3 


3.0 


3.2 


— 


1.9 


1.1 


4.5 


1.1 


1.4 


— 


2.6 


2.3 


4.1 


0.9 


1.9 


3.1 


4.4 


4.0 


4.6 


2.6 


4.2 


0.4 


1.2 


1.6 


1.4 


1.5 


2.2 


3.0 


8.3 


4.9 


8.1 


2.5 


3.0 


7.7 


8.0 


8.1 


7.9 


4.4 


8.1 


1.4 


3.4 


2.2 


3.6 


0.5 


2.2 


7.0 


7.1 


9.1 


6.7 


8.0 


9.1 


10.2 


10.7 


8.8 


9.1 


9.3 


9.7 


1.0 


3.1 


3.3 


3.2 


0.9 


2.5 


0.6 


1.3 


0.8 


2.2 





1.9 


1.7 


2.7 


2.2 


4.6 


_ 


3.2 


1.9 


3.1 


4.0 


3.8 


2.4 


2.6 


0.5 


2.4 


2.0 


1.8 


2.1 


0.9 


2.2 


6.9 


11.7 


10.2 


3.7 


3.6 


3.3 


2.9 


3.8 


4.0 


2.7 


4.1 


1.2 


2.4 


2.9 


3.0 


0.8 


2.1 


7.2 


10.5 


15.0 


11.4 


17.4 


6.9 


3.0 


3.5 


3.6 


3.3 


3.8 


2.9 


0.9 


2.9 


.^.7 


4.0 


1.8 


2.7 


0.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


0.0 


— 


— 


21.2 


9.5 


0.0 


— 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and Teacher 
^questionnaires). 
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Table 6,3 — Percentage of principals who perceived certain issues as serious problems in their schools, by selected school character- 
istics: 1993-94 





Student 

absen- 

teeism 


Use 

of 

alcohol 


Tardi- 

ness 


Drug 

abuse 


Verbal 
abuse of 
teachers 


Students 
unpre- 
pared 
to learn 


Lack of 
parent 
involve- 
ment 


Student 

apathy 


Poverty 


Student 
disre- 
spect for 
teachers 


TOTAL 


3.8 


3.1 


3.5 


1.2 


1.7 


9.4 


10.5 


6.5 


13.2 


2.9 


PUBLIC 


4.8 


3.6 


4.0 


1.4 


1.8 


11.8 


12.9 


7.9 


16.3 


3.3 


Central cit\ 


8.3 


1.3 


7.3 


1.1 


3.6 


18.5 


17.4 


8.2 


25.5 


5.6 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondar)' 
Combined 


5.2 

20.0 

19.0 


6.1 

3.5 


5.3 

16.6 

7.6 


0.3 

3.1 

3.8 


3.1 

5.3 

13.8 


18.9 

17.2 

22.5 


15.8 

23.8 
29.2 


6.3 

16.3 

17.4 


26.1 

21.6 

30.9 


5.0 

7.0 
16.6 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 209c 
209c or more 


2.9 

10.2 


2.9 

0.7 


3.3 

8.8 


1.6 

0.7 


0.8 

4.8 


8.0 

22.3 


7.0 

21.2 


3.9 

10.0 


6.7 

31.7 


2.2 

6.9 


School size 
Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


10.6 

4.6 

6.3 

16.0 


3.1 

0.4 

0.6 

2.8 


3.4 
2.6 

7.4 
15.5 


3.3 

0.3 

1.1 

1.2 


8.1 

2.1 

4.5 

4.5 


13.6 
16.3 

21.6 
19.9 


19.3 

15.7 

15.8 

22.4 


12.3 

4.9 

7.9 
13.7 


19.1 

25.0 

25.4 

27.5 


10.5 

3.4 

5.9 

8.0 


Urban fringe/large town 


4.3 


2.8 


4.1 


1.5 


1.5 


8.2 


10.0 


5.9 


10.3 


2.5 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


1.8 

13.4 

9.7 


11.4 

7.8 


2.4 

10.9 

5.8 


5.4 

V4 


1.0 

2.5 

6.3 


8.3 

9.2 

8.3 


7.4 

16.4 

21.0 


3.6 

13.2 

15.8 


10.6 

8.4 

15.8 


2.0 

4.0 

5.8 



Minority enrollment 


Less than 2i)9c 


2.5 


2.9 


2.3 


0.9 


0.8 


4.3 


5.3 


4.1 


4.5 


1.3 


209r or more 


7.0 


2.5 


6.7 


2.1 


2.3 


13.7 


15.1 


8.3 


17.6 


3.7 


School size .... 


Less than 1 50 


6.2 


4.8 


5.3 


5.2 


2.8 


8.2 


8.6 


6.4 


19.4 


4.0 


150 to 499 


2.8 


1.1 


2.2 


1.3 


0.9 


6.8 


8.4 


3.8 


9.2 


1.6 


500 to 749 


2.1 


1.3 


3!? 


0.4 


1.3 


9.5 


7.1 


5.8 


7.9 


2.1 


750 or more 


9.9 


6.6 


8.9 


2.1 


2.3 


10.0 


15.1 


9.6 


13.0 


4.1 


Rural/small town 


3.4 


5.2 


2.4 


1.5 


1.1 


10.4 


12.3 


9.0 


15.1 


2.6 


School level 


Elementary 


l.l 


0.4 


0.6 


0.1 


0.7 


9.6 


8.7 


6.4 


16.0 


1.9 


Secondary 

Combined 


8.3 


16.3 


6.4 


4.6 


2.0 


12.5 


19.8 


14.8 


12.9 


3.8 


4.7 


5.9 


3.5 


1.2 


2.2 


11.4 


18.3 


11.2 


16.4 


3.6 


Minority enrollment ^ ^ 


Less than 209< 


2.4 


5.4 


2.0 


].] 


0.8 


/.6 


8./ 


/.3 


m.5 


i. / 


207( or more 


5.7 


5.0 


3.5 


2.5 


2.0 


17.5 


21.2 


13.4 


26.6 


4.4 


School si/e 


Less than 1 50 


3.6 


7.9 


3.0 


3.0 


1.2 


8.5 


13.4 


8.1 


15.7 


2.1 


150 to 499 


2.5 


4.2 


1.6 


0.9 


1.0 


10.5 


11.8 


7.7 


15.3 


2.4 


500 to 749 


3.4 


4.4 


2.2 


1.4 


0.9 


12.0 


11.6 


10.7 


14.9 


2.6 


750 or more 


7.4 


8.4 


cC\ 


2.0 


2.2 


11.0 


15.3 


14.9 


13.3 


3.5 
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Table 6.3 — Percentage of principals who perceived cei*tain issues as serious problems in their schools, by selected school character- 
istics: 1993-94 — Continued 





Student 

absen- 

teeism 


Use 

of 

alcohol 


Tardi- 

ness 


Drug 

abuse 


Verbal 
abuse of 
teachers 


vStudents 
unpre- 
pared 
to learn 


Lack of 
parent 
involve- 
ment 


Student 

apathy 


Poverty 


Student 
disre- 
spect for 
teachers 


PRIVATE 


0.6 


1.5 


1.7 


0.8 


1.3 


2.0 


3.1 


1.8 


3.4 


1.6 


Central city 


1.0 


1.4 


3.4 


0.8 


1.9 


2.7 


4.5 


3.2 


4.8 


2.8 


School level 


Elementary 


0.0 


0.0 


2.2 


0.0 


— 


1.6 


3.5 


1.5 


4.0 


1.2 


Secondary 


4.7 


10.6 


8.6 


5.4 


— 


5.0 


9.2 


8.9 


7.9 


— 


Combined 


— 


1.3 


— 


— 


4.4 


5.4 


4.6 


6.1 


5.1 


5.4 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


— 


1.5 


1.4 


0.2 


— 


0.3 


0.4 


1.8 


0.4 


1.8 


20% or more 


1.4 


1.6 


3.9 


1.6 


1.9 


5.8 


8.6 


;3 


9.2 


4.0 


School size 


Less than 150 


— 


1.8 


2.3 


1.9 


2.8 


5.0 


6.3 


5.6 


5.7 


4.2 


150 to 499 


— 


0.5 


3.4 


— 


1.0 


2.0 


2.9 


2.6 


4.5 


2.0 


500 to 749 


— 


4.1 


— 


— 


— 


0.0 


— 


0.0 




— 


750 or more 


— 


6.7 


— 


— 


0.0 


0.0 


— 


0.0 


— 


0.0 


Urban fringe/large town 


o.« 


0.7 


0.9 


0.1 


1.4 


1.0 


2.4 


1.2 


3.0 


1.0 


School level 


Elementary 


0.0 


— 


0.8 


— 


— 


— 


1.1 


— 


2.1 


— 


Secondary 


0.0 


2.9 


— 


0.0 


— 


1.2 


2.0 


3.7 


4.3 


__ 


Combined 


1.3 


1.1 


0.7 


— 


5.2 


2.1 


5.6 


2.1 


4.6 


3.5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


0.2 


0.8 


0.5 


— 


— 


0.5 


1.0 


0.1 


— 


— 


20% or more 


0.6 


0.3 


1.6 


— 


5.0 


2.3 


5.3 


4.0 


8.8 


3.5 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


0.7 


0.5 


0.3 


0.2 


2.3 


2.1 


3.6 


1.8 


4.2 


2.1 


150 to 499 


0.0 


— 


1.4 


0.0 


— 


— 


1.4 


l.O 


2.2 


— 


500 to 749 


0.0 


— 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


— 


0.0 


0.0 


(To 


0.0 


750 or more 


— 


7.5 


— 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Rural/small town 


0.2 


2.6 


0.2 


1.7 


0.5 


2.2 


1.9 


0.6 


2.1 


0.4 


School level 


Elementary 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.8 


0.6 


— 


2.5 


— 


Secondary 


— 


27.2 


— 


__ 


— 


0.0 


2.7 


— 


6.5 


0.0 


Combined 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1.2 


3.7 


3.8 


0.7 


0.7 


1.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


— 


1.1 


— 


0.0 




2.2 


1.5 


— 


0.8 


0.4 


20% or more 


— 


— 


— 


16.9 


1.5 


3.8 


6.8 


4.5 


12.4 


— 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


0.3 


2.5 


0.3 


2.4 


0.2 


3.0 


2.7 


0.6 


2.1 


0.2 


150 to 499 


0.0 


2.9 


0.0 


0.0 


— 


— 





0.0 


2.1 





500 to 749 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


750 or more 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


■ — 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Principal and Sciux)! 
Questionnaires). 
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Table 6.4 — Percentage of principals who thought that various groups or persons had a great deal of influence on decisions about 
establishing curriculum, by selected school characteristics: 1W3-94 



Librar- 





State 
Dept of 
Education 


School 

district 

staff 


School or 
Governing 
Board 


Principal 


Teachers 


Curric- 

ulum 

.specialists 


ians or 
media 
specialists 


Parent 

asso- 

ciation 


TOTAL 


(*) 


(*) 


39.1 


61.1 


64. 1 


37.5 


13.4 


9.4 


PUBLIC 


64.9 


64.0 


39.6 


53.9 


61.5 


39.9 


14.1 


9.3 


Central city 


66.0 


66.8 


46.3 


48.7 


53.1 


40.2 


13.1 


11.3 


School level 


Elementary 


66.7 


67.4 


46.4 


47.9 


51.0 


41.3 


13.8 


12.1 


Secondar\‘ 


64.2 


64.3 


45.9 


50.7 


59.1 


39.0 


11.4 


9.4 


Combined 


52.4 


68.4 


34.4 


63.2 


69.8 


37,1 


6.0 


14,7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


57.0 


66.3 


42.7 


48.9 


60.9 


45.7 


14,7 


10.6 


209c or more 


68.8 


67.1 


47.0 


48.9 


50.4 


39.0 


12.6 


12.1 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


48.2 


59.2 


■ 32.9 


64.5 


72.1 


38.6 


5.8 


9.7 


150 to 499 


65.6 


71.8 


50.1 


50.3 


53.9 


44.9 


14.4 


12.9 


500 to 749 


67.5 


62.8 


40.2 


43.8 


47.8 


36.4 


13.8 


11.7 


750 or more 


68.1 


66.1 


49.2 


49.2 


53.5 


40.0 


12.1 


10.4 


Urban fringe/large town 


64.8 


69.6 


42.6 


53.7 


63.7 


46.5 


14,2 


10.5 


School level 


Elementary 


66.4 


70.8 


43.1 


52.8 


63.3 


47.2 


15.0 


11.3 


Secondary 


59.0 


64.3 


39.2 


54.6 


64.1 


43.5 


11.3 


8.7 


Combined 


62.9 


69.5 


43.9 


60.6 


65.7 


44.7 


10.9 


14.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


59.5 


70.0 


40.1 


54.9 


68.1 


46.9 


15.6 


10.4 


209c or more 


71.1 


68.5 


44.9 


51.6 


57.8 


45.6 


12.3 


11.3 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


47.0 


68.2 


22.0 


60.7 


73.4 


27.5 


7.9 


7.8 


150 to 499 


60.4 


68.5 


45.0 


56.2 


63.9 


48.9 


14.9 


10.3 


500 to 749 


69.9 


72.1 


41.7 


49.0 


63.4 


49.1 


14.8 


1 2.2 


750 or more 


68.8 


67.4 


42.8 


52.7 


60.8 


42.8 


13.2 


10*5 


Rural/small town 


64.4 


59.4 


34.6 


56.5 


64.5 


36.1 


14.5 


7.6 


School level 


Elementary 


64.8 


59.2 


33.1 


54.2 


62.2 


38.2 


15.4 


7.9 


Secondary 


63.2 


59.2 


37.9 


62.2 


69.6 


32.5 


12.5 


7.0 


Combined 


67.0 


51.5 


36.6 


55.1 


55.4 


31,4 


13.8 


7.9 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20^;^ 


61.7 


60.3 


34.0 


57.3 


67.2 


35.1 


14.2 


7.2 


209c or more 


71.0 


55.4 


36.3 


54.6 


56.5 


38.8 


15.1 


8.6 


School size 


Less than 150 


60.0 


61.6 


34.2 


62.0 


69.0 


28.1 


12.2 


9.2 


150 to 499 


64.9 


58.6 


.U.2 


54.3 


62.9 


35.7 


14.1 


6.8 


500 to 749 


65.7 


57.4 


35.6 


57.8 


62.9 


40.2 


17.5 


9.6 


750 or more 


66.9 


58.4 


36.2 


57.1 


64.3 


45.3 


14.8 


6.1 
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Table 6.4— Percentage of principals who thought that various groups or persons had a great deai of influence on decisions about 
estabiishing curricuium, by seiected schooi characteristics: lWJ-94 — Continued 





School or 
Governing 
Board 


Principal 


Teachers 


Curric- 

ulum 

specialists 


Librar- 
ians or 
media 
specialists 


Parent 

asso- 

ciation 


PRIVATE 


37.5 


84.1 


72.1 


29.7 


11.2 


9.9 


Central city 




86.6 


72.1 


30.8 


12.8 


9.6 


School level . . 


Elementary 


42.5 


84.7 


73.5 


31.3 


13.1 


9./ 


Secondary 


19.5 


91.3 


71.9 


30.6 


14.3 


2.4 


Combined 


31.2 


89.5 


75.4 


25.2 


8.9 


12.1 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


32.5 


87.4 


79.3 


29.3 


12.4 


9./ 


20% or more 


41.6 


86.0 


68.2 


30.0 


11.8 


9.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


32.7 


85.7 


68.7 


22.6 


4.8 


12.0 


150 to 499 


42.0 


86.0 


77.5 


33.0 


16.8 


8.7 


500 to 749 


33.5 


93.7 


77.1 


44.3 


18.8 


5.2 


750 or more 


25.4 


93.1 


75.4 


36.6 


17.9 


— 


Urban fringe/large town 


33.5 


86.0 


75.2 


35.7 


13.3 


Il.O 


School level 


Elementary 


37.9 


88.5 


76.5 


36.9 


14.1 


10.8 


Secondary 


23.4 


81.8 


78.4 


40.0 


15.5 


5.4 


Combined 


25.4 


81.0 


72.3 


30.4 


9.6 


12.7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


31.0 


88.1 


76.9 


34.7 


12.7 


9.6 


20% or more 


38.0 


80.9 


72.7 


37.3 


14.0 


13.1 


School size 


Less than 150 


25.2 


83.1 


74.2 


30.8 


9.6 


13.5 


150 to 499 


42.6 


88.5 


77.2 


38.8 


16.1 


8.1 


500 to 749 


28.8 


86.0 


75.7 


43.7 


14.9 


8.7 


750 or more 


22.9 


92.2 


75.8 


51.6 


22.3 


7.3 


Rural/small town 


41.2 


78.3 


68.5 


20.7 


6.2 


9.2 


School level . . 


Elementary 


42.1 


71.3 


71.7 


24.0 


7.6 


8.9 


Secondary 


19.4 


88.9 


83.7 


22.0 


9.9 


5.6 


Combined 


42.0 


82.9 


64.9 


14.2 


4.1 


11.1 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


41.3 


75.9 


68.4 


19.7 


6.4 


9.9 


20% or more 


31.1 


91.1 


82.9 


20.6 


5.4 


6.0 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


38.3 


74.6 


68.0 


14.4 


3.5 


8.3 


150 to 499 


47.6 


86.3 


74.4 


34.8 


13.9 


13.4 


500 to 749 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


750 or more 


— 


— 










— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

♦Private school principals were not asked about the 


influence of State Department of Education or sch(wl district 


.vtaff. 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National 


Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Principal 




and School Questionnaires). 
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Table 6.5 — Percentage of principals who thought that they had a great deal of influence on decisions about various school activi- 
ties: 199^-94 





Setting 

discipline 

policy 


Content of 
in-service 
training 


Hiring 

full-time 

teachers 


School 

budget 

decisions 


Teacher 

evaluation 


TOTAL 


88.8 


76.2 


86.1 


68.5 


94.5 


PUBLIC 


86.9 


72.4 


84.6 


63.5 


94.5 


Central city 


83.1 


71.7 


76.9 


61.9 


92.9 


School level 


Elementary' 


82.7 


72.1 


76.9 


61.1 


93.2 


Secondary 


83.6 


70.6 


78.7 


63.4 


91.7 


Combined 


82.9 


74.5 


80.1 


72.0 


90.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


86.4 


71.1 


83.3 


59.2 


92.9 


20% or more 


81.7 


72.1 


75.3 


62.8 


92.8 


School size 
Less than 150 


89.9 


80.5 


88.8 


75.6 


94.8 


150 to 499 


81.2 


70.9 


77.5 


56.4 


93.4 


500 to 749 


82.6 


73.8 


75.1 


65.2 


92.0 


750 or more 


84.3 


69.2 


76.9 


63.3 


92.6 


Urban fringe/large town 


87.1 


74.1 


85.6 


68.0 


96.0 


School level 


Elementary 


86.0 


74.2 


83.7 


67.7 


96.0 


Secondary 


89.5 


71.5 


90.2 


69.0 


95.7 


Combined 


84.6 


76.0 


87.8 


71.7 


‘ 96.9 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


87.3 


70.3 


86.9 


65.9 


96.8 


20% or more 


86.1 


77.8 


83.2 


70.8 


94.8 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


92.2 


81.9 


80.4 


78.5 


98.9 


150 to 499 


86.3 


72.6 


81.1 


65.5 


96.8 


500 to 749 


87.6 


76.4 


88.8 


68.8 


95.2 


750 or more 


85.2 


70.3 


88.2 


69.2 


94.8 


Rural/small town 


88.7 


71.8 


87.7 


61.7 


94.5 


School level 


Elementary 


86.6 


71.6 


87.2 


64.3 


94.3 


Secondary 


92.4 


72.6 


89.7 


55.6 


96.2 


Combined 


87.8 


72.2 


81.3 


62.2 


93.5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


89.1 


71.8 


87.7 


60.3 


95.5 


20% or more 


86.6 


72.3 


87.5 


65.0 


93.1 


School size 


Less than 150 


88.4 


72.1 


84.1 


55.8 


94.1 


150 to 499 


87.2 


71.5 


86.6 


61.1 


94.6 


500 to 749 


90.4 


72.4 


91.6 


65.3 


94.1 


750 or more 


90.6 


73.1 


91.9 


68.0 


98.4 
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Table 6.5— Percentage of principals who thought that they had a great deal of influence on decision.s about various school activi- 
ties: 1993-94— Continued 




Setting 

discipline 

policy 


Content of 
in-service 
training 


Hiring 

full-time 

teachers 


School 

budget 

decisions 


Teacher 

evaluation 


PRIVATE 


95.0 


88.4 


90.9 


84.3 


94.6 


Central city 


95.6 


91.5 


9.^.7 


85.0 


96.5 


School level 


Elementai 7 


95.3 


91.5 


93.2 


88.4 


97.5 


Secondary 


96.8 


93.2 


96.8 


82.7 


9K.9 


Combined 


94.8 


90.9 


93.8 


83.3 


93.5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


95.0 


92.7 


93.5 


84.2 


96.4 


20% or more 


95.6 


90.4 


94.0 


88.7 


96.9 


School size 


Less than 150 


93.0 


87.6 


88.9 


81.8 


93.9 


150 to 499 


96.9 


94.6 


97.0 


89.2 


98.4 


500 to 749 


96.9 


93.6 


96.8 


92.4 


98.2 


750 or more 


98.2 


92.4 


100.0 


89.2 


99.4 


Urban fringe/large town 


96..^ 


91.9 


94.3 


88.3 


97.4 


School level 


Elementary 


97.5 


91.2 


93.6 


90.1 


96.9 


Secondary 


97.6 


92.6 


97.4 


88.9 


98.4 


Combined 


95.5 


94.2 


95.9 


86.3 


98.0 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 10% 


97.3 


92.1 


94.7 


89.1 


97.4 


209c or more 


96.4 


92.1 


94.4 


88.6 


97.1 


School size 


Less than 150 


95.4 


88.9 


91.9 


88.1 


96.(' 


150 to 499 


98.5 


95.4 


96.7 


90.2 


98.4 


500 to 749 


98.5 


92.7 


100.0 


89.3 


1(H).() 


750 or more 


98.6 


93.5 


97.9 


84.4 


97.1 


Rural/small town 


92.4 


79.5 


82.6 


78.2 


88.6 


School level 


Elementary 


93.4 


75.5 


80.4 


77.6 


85.2 


Secondary 


97.1 


95.9 


97.7 


89.3 


98.1 


Combined 


90.4 


78.4 


81.4 


78.2 


90.1 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


91.9 


77.4 


80.9 


77.4 


87.4 


209c or more 


97.6 


86.4 


9.^.9 


90.4 


95.9 


Sdu size 


Less than 1 50 


91.0 


72.9 


77.2 


74.6 


84.9 


150 to 499 


96.5 


94.0 


96.7 


91.3 


98.0 


5(X) to 749 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


750 or more 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— ^Too few eases for a rcliahic estimalc. 

SOURCE: U.S. Departmeni of Educalion, National Center for liducation Statistics. Schools and Stalling Sur\c> 19^3-^U (Principal and S^hthd 
Questionnaires). 
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Table 6.6— Percentage of teachers who thought that they had a great deal of influence on certain policies, by selected school 
characteHstics: 1993-94 





Setting 

discipline 

policy 


Content of 
in-service 
training 


Hiring 

full-time 

teachers 


School 

budget 

decisions 


Teacher 

evaluation 


Establishing 

curriculum 


TOTAL 


38.0 


31.2 


8.1 


9.6 


3.4 


37.1 


PUBLIC 


34.9 


30.6 


8.1 


10.1 


2.7 


34.3 


Central city 


32.1 


30.1 


7.7 


12.2 


2.5 


27.6 


School level 


Elementary 


36.6 


32.0 


9.1 


14.4 


2.5 


26.4 


Secondary 


21.8 


25.8 


5.5 


7.8 


2.6 


30.6 


Combined 


35.5 


35.0 


7.6 


11.1 


2.9 


36.5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


36.0 


35.3 


8.4 


12.5 


3.1 


34.2 


20% or more 


30.6 


28.5 


7.8 


12.1 


2.4 


25.9 


School size 


Less than 150 


48.3 


32.3 


6.4 


14.8 


2.4 


44.5 


150 to 499 


39.2 


34.8 


10.2 


14.2 


2.4 


29.4 


500 to 749 


35.2 


31.1 


7.3 


12.7 


2.0 


24.8 


750 or more 


25.3 


27.0 


7.2 


10.7 


3.0 


28.4 


Urban fringe/large town 


34.8 


31.5 


8.8 


11.2 


2.9 


33.6 


School level 


Elementary 


40.3 


32.8 


10.2 


13.4 


2.9 


31.5 


Secondary 


24.6 


29.3 


6.4 


7.9 


3.1 


37.4 


Combined 


35.2 


26.5 


6.0 


7.5 


4.2 


39.3 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


36.9 


32.4 


10.1 


10.8 


3.3 


36.9 


20% or more 


32.2 


30.3 


7.3 


12.1 


2.6 


29.8 


School size 


Less than 150 


49.9 


36.9 


13.8 


19.9 


7.4 


49.3 


150 to 499 


40.1 


31.5 


8.8 


11.7 


3.1 


34.3 


500 to 749 


41.3 


?4.3 


11.9 


14.7 


3.2 


31.6 


750 or more • 


26.8 


29.4 


6.6 


8.7 


2.6 


34.3 


Rural/small town 


36.8 


30.3 


7.8 


7.9 


2.6 


39.5 


School level 


Elementary 


41.9 


30.6 


8.8 


8.4 


2.2 


39.0 


Secondary 


28.6 


29.7 


6.2 


6.6 


3.2 


41.5 


Combined 


35.7 


31.5 


9.8 


9.8 


3.1 


35.7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


38.2 


30.3 


8.0 


7.2 


2.5 


41.8 


20% or more 


34.1 


30.3 


7.8 


9.3 


2.8 


35.2 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


48.5 


36.1 


5.8 


7.2 


5.0 


49.1 


150 to 499 


40.8 


30.0 


7.7 


8.4 


2.4 


41.3 


500 to 749 


36.6 


30.2 


8.8 


8.3 


2.3 


39.1 


750 or more 


26.9 


29.3 


8.(h 


6.4 


2.7 


35.0 
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Table 6.6— Percentage of teachers who thought that they had a great deal of influence on certain policies^ by selected school 
characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 





Setting 

discipline 

policy 


Content of 
in -.service 
training 


Hiring 

full-time 

teachers 


School 

budget 

decisions 


Teacher 

evaluation 


Establishing 

curriculum 




PRIVATE 


59.2 


35.3 


8.4 


6.2 


8.5 


55.7 




Central city 


56.8 


34.7 


9.4 


6.1 


9.2 


54.4 




School level 


Elementary 


61.2 


33.8 


8.3 


4.2 


6.9 


50.8 




Secondary 


42.9 


32.5 


8.8 


6.4 


11.4 


52.4 




Combined 


58.2 


37.1 


10.5 


8.4 


12.2 


58.7 




Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


58.7 


34.6 


8.4 


5.4 


8.5 


55.9 




20% or more 


53.7 


34.5 


9.9 


6.5 


10.8 


49.9 




School size 


Less than 1 50 


63.0 


36.0 


10.1 


6.1 


8.3 


55.1 




150 to 499 


59.1 


33.1 


9.0 


4.7 


8.1 


51.9 




500 to 749 


52.1 


34.6 


8.8 


6.5 


10.3 


54.8 




750 or more 


45.6 


37.7 


8.1 


9.0 


14.4 


55.8 




Urban fringe/large town 


59.4 


34.8 


7.7 


5.8 


8.5 


55.6 




School level 


Elementary 


65.7 


34.5 


6.4 


5.5 


5.6 


53.1 




Secondary 


44.5 


34.8 


9.2 


6.8 


10.9 


60.9 




Combined 


54.0 


32.7 


8.9 


5.5 


11.0 


56.1 




Minority enrollment 


Le.ss than 20% 


60.1 


33.5 


7.4 


5.4 


8.1 


56.8 




20% or more 


54.6 


35.4 


7.9 


6.5 


8.0 


51.3 




School size 


Less than 150 


63.9 


38.5 


9.0 


7.7 


10.0 


58.6 




150 to 499 


61.4 


34.7 


6.6 


5.5 


6.9 


55.4 




500 to 749 


54.1 


31.9 


9.9 


4.9 


9.7 


52.2 




750 or more 


38.5 


24.3 


7.6 


3.6 


9.2 


52.0 




Rural/sniall town 


64.5 


37.6 


7.8 


7.2 


7.2 


59.1 




School level 


Elementary 


73.3 


38.8 


6.4 


6.2 


5.1 


57.0 




Secondary 


52.1 


35.2 


1L4 


10.0 


13.7 


61.9 




Combined 


58.8 


38.9 


8.6 


6.7 


7.2 


61.3 




Minority enrollment 


Le.ss than 20% 


64.8 


39.0 


7.7 


6.8 


6.8 


59.6 




20% or more 


59.9 


32.2 


11.0 


8.6 


10.6 


58.2 




School size 


Less than 150 


72.5 


45.1 


10.1 


9.1 


8.2 


61.3 




150 to 499 


62.1 


31.3 


5.4 


4.8 


6.0 


58.8 




500 to 749 


42.8 


41.0 


6.1 


5.6 


10.4 


57.8 




750 or more 


31.0 


34.4 


16.8 


— 


4.9 


49.6 





— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table 6.7— Percentage of teachers who were highly satisfied with various aspects of their working conditions, by selected 
school characteristics: 1993-94 





Administrative 
support ani' 
leadership 


Buffering and 
enforcement 
of rules 


Cooperation 

among 

staff 


Adequacy 

of 

resources 


Overall 

satisfaction 


TOTAL 


31.6 


23.5 


32.4 


10.4 


14.4 


PUBLIC 


29.1 


:9.o 


29.4 


8.2 


11.2 


Central city 


28.7 


14 2 


27.4 


5,9 


9.4 


School level 


Elementary 


33.5 


17.6 


33.3 


5.6 


1 1. 9 


Secondary 


19.4 


7 3 


15,8 


6.2 


4,6 


Combined 


29.1 


14.6 


27.4 


7.8 


10.6 


Minority enrollment ^ ^ ^ 


Less than 209c 


30.3 


20.3 


30.1 


/.U 


iz.z 


20% or more 


28.5 


12.4 


26.9 


5.5 


8.7 


School size . . . . « 


Less than 1 50 


32.8 


18.0 


38.7 


13.1 


14.3 


150 to 499 


35.3 


20.2 


36.1 


7.4 


14.9 


500 to 749 


32.2 


17.4 


34.2 


5.3 


11,0 


750 or more 


23.4 


9.1 


18.7 


5.1 


5.6 


Urban fringe/large town 


29.8 


21.3 


30.5 


9.4 


12,2 


School level ... 


Elementary 


35.3 


27.5 


39.6 


10.0 


16.1 


Secondary 


20.6 


11.5 


15.3 


8.4 


5.8 


Combined 


26.8 


15.2 


22.3 


8.8 


9.8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


31.3 


26.2 


32.2 


1 1.7 


14./ 


20% or more 


28.5 


16.2 


29.3 


6.7 


9.7 


School size . . .. 


Less than 1 50 


31.9 


22.2 


37.1 


13.5 


1 1.9 


150 to 499 


33.6 


28.3 


39.1 


13.0 


17.0 


500 to 749 


36.6 


28.1 


40.1 


10.3 


17.1 


750 or more 


23.5 


13.5 


19.7 


6.7 


6.6 


Rural/small town 


28.7 


20.6 


29.9 


8.9 


11.7 


School level . . . 


Elementary 


32.2 


25.4 


36.8 


9.0 


14.6 


Secondary 


22,8 


13.2 


18.5 


8.2 


7.0 


Combined 


26.9 


16.1 


25.6 


11.8 


10.4 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20Vr 


26.9 


22.9 


29.3 


9.6 


1 1 .« 


20% or more 


32.4 


15.9 


31.1 


7.1 


11.4 


School size 


Less than 150 


30.7 


26.9 


37.3 


14.0 


16.2 


150 to 499 


30,0 


23.2 


34.1 


9.3 


13.6 


500 to 749 


30.2 


21.4 


29.3 


8.4 


12.0 


750 or more 


23.9 


13.4 


20,4 


7.1 


6.6 
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Table 6.7 — Percentage of teachers who were highly satisfied with various aspects of their working conditions, by selected 
school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 





Administrative 
support and 
leadership 


Buffering and 
enforcement 
of rules 


Cooperation 

among 

staff 


Adequacy 

of 

resources 


Overall 

satisfaction 


PRIVATE 


48.5 


53.6 


53.2 


25.5 


36.2 


Central city 


47.8 


53.4 


51.4 


25.9 


35.2 


School level 


Elementaiy 


49.6 


52.4 


54.7 


22.3 


35.2 


Secondary 


36.2 


47.7 


35.6 


23.1 


24.8 


Combined 


51.4 


58.1 


57.2 


32.9 


41.8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


49.6 


57.5 


53.5 


28.6 


38.5 


20% or more 


44.3 


46.6 


48.9 


21.2 


30.0 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


53.9 


53.0 


61.1 


28.4 


39.9 


150 to 499 


46.3 


51.6 


51.5 


24.1 


33.8 


500 to 749 


52.2 


59.1 


49.2 


25.6 


37.3 


750 or more 


39.5 


52.5 


44.0 


28.2 


31.9 


Urban fringe/large town 


47.4 


52.8 


53.4 


23.2 


35.5 


School level 


Elementary 


50.9 


57.6 


60.4 


22.9 


38.7 


Secondary 


38.7 


45.4 


36.0 


21.7 


26.4 


Combined 


42.7 


45.4 


47.7 


23.9 


32.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


46.9 


54.5 


52.9 


23.4 


35.2 


20% or more 


44.8 


45.1 


51.2 


21.9 


33.2 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


45.6 


45.0 


57.0 


27.9 


36.6 


150 to 499 


48.2 


53.8 


54.6 


21.6 


36.1 


500 to 749 


40.2 


54.9 


46.3 


22.0 


28.3 


750 or more 


45.0 


53.0 


39.0 


22.1 


30.2 


Rural/small town 


52.3 


55.6 


56.8 


28.7 


39.9 


School level 


Elementary 


55.1 


56.5 


60.7 


22.0 


40.4 


Secondary 


37.0 


42.2 


35.0 


22.2 


22.7 


Combined 


54.2 


56.9 


61.0 


38.5 


45.4 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


52.7 


55.5 


58.2 


28.6 


40.6 


20% or more 


45.6 


45.9 


45.9 


28.7 


32.5 


School size 


Less than 150 


62.8 


60.7 


69.2 


35.4 


53.3 


150 to 499 


44.9 


52.0 


48.4 


22.3 


29.3 


500 to 749 


40.3 


38.8 


46.4 


25.4 


21.6 


750 or more 


27.8 


36.1 


29.9 


27.6 


29.5 



NOTE: In the corresponding table (table 6. 1 ) in the 1987-88 version of this report the columns were mislabeled and one column was 
miscomputed. Contact the National Data Resource Center at NCES for a corrected copy of the 1987-88 table. See Technical Notes 
(Appendix C) for a description of how these variables were developed. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table 6.8— Percentage distribution of teachers by reported likelihood of becoming a teacher again, by selected 
school characteristics: 1993-94 





Certainly 

would 

become 

teacher 


Probably 

would 

become 

teacher 


Chances 

even 


Probably 
would not 
become 
teacher 


Certainly 
would not 
become 
teacher 


TOTAL 


39.8 


26.1 


16.2 


12.9 


5.1 


PUBLIC 


38.0 


26.0 


16.7 


13.8 


5.5 


Central city 


36.3 


23.7 


17.9 


15.3 


6.9 


School level 


Elementary 


37.9 


23.8 


17.4 


14.5 


6.4 


Secondary 


33.2 


24.3 


18.1 


17.0 


7.4 


Combined 


39.3 


24.2 


16.6 


13.1 


6.8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


38.5 


24.2 


18.1 


14.0 


5.2 


20% or more 


35.8 


23.9 


17.5 


15.7 


7.2 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


34.7 


32.1 


18.1 


11.0 


4.0 


150 to 499 


40.8 


24.1 


17.1 


11.8 


6.2 


500 to 749 


36.7 


24.2 


17.1 


16.1 


5.9 


750 or more 


33.9 


23.4 


18.2 


16.8 


7.6 


Urban fringe/large town 


39.8 


26.5 


15.8 


13.3 


4.6 


School level 


Elementary 


42.5 


26.3 


14.9 


12.4 


3.9 


Secondary 


34.6 


27.5 


17.3 


15.0 


5.6 


Combined 


42.3 


20.8 


15.9 


14.1 


6.9 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


41.3 


26.5 


15.8 


12.8 


3.6 


20% or more 


37.8 


26.7 


15.8 


14.0 


5.7 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


49.2 


22.0 


15.7 


9.6 


3.5 


150 to 499 


45.3 


26.5 


13.5 


11.3 


3.4 


500 to 749 


40.3 


25.7 


16.1 


13.9 


3.9 


750 or more 


35.9 


27.4 


16.9 


14.2 


5.7 


Rural/small town 


37.8 


27.3 


16.6 


13.1 


5.3 


School level 


Elementary 


40.0 


28.4 


14.7 


12.1 


4.8 


Secondary 


33.6 


25.8 


19.2 


15.1 


6.2 


Combined 


38.7 


25.5 


16.7 


13.4 


5.8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


38.8 


27.7 


16.2 


12.9 


4.5 


20% or more 


35.2 


26.7 


16.9 


14.0 


7.2 


School size 


Less than 150 


38.8 


27.7 


17.6 


12.9 


3.0 


150 to 499 


38.3 


27.6 


16.2 


12.8 


5.2 


500 to 749 


38.9 


26.8 


16.1 


13.0 


5.1 


750 or more 


34.8 


27.4 


16.9 


14.4 


6.5 
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Table 6.8 — Percentage distribution of teachers by reported likelihood of becoming a teacher again, by selected 
school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 





Certainly 

would 

become 

teacher 


Probably 

would 

become 

teacher 


Chances 

even 


Probably 
would not 
become 
teacher 


Certainly 
would not 
become 
teacher 


PRIVATE 


52.1 


26.3 


12.7 


6.8 


2.1 


Central city 


51.4 


27.0 


12.3 


6.9 


2.3 


School level 


Elementary 


54.0 


25.0 


11.4 


7.5 


2.1 


Secondary 


50.5 


24.9 


12.4 


8.1 


4.1 


Combined 


48.2 


32.0 


13.2 


4.5 


2.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209< 


51.5 


27.8 


11.4 


6.9 


2.4 


209E or more 


51.7 


25.9 


13.1 


6.5 


2.8 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


59.4 


23.4 


9.5 


5.8 


1.9 


150 to 499 


49.9 


26.6 


13.3 


7.3 


2.9 


500 to 749 


50.1 


29.5 


12.6 


6.1 


1.7 


750 or more 


49.8 


30.4 


10.5 


6.5 


2.8 


Urban fringe/large town 


53.5 


25.6 


12.6 


6.3 


1.9 


School level 


Elementary 


54.3 


24.7 


13.7 


6.0 


1.3 


Secondary 


49.6 


27.8 


11.4 


7.5 


3.7 


Combined 


53.5 


26.7 


12.2 


5.7 


1.9 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20^- 


53.5 


26.1 


12.8 


5.9 


1.8 


209c or more 


52.4 


25.1 


13.0 


7.1 


2.4 


School size 


Less than 150 


52.0 


27.6 


12.8 


5.4 


2.2 


150 to 499 


54.1 


24.2 


13.2 


7.2 


1.3 


500 to 749 


49.8 


3o!5 


13.5 


3.5 


2.8 


750 or more 


54.7 


25.9 


10.6 


5.2 


3.6 


Rural/small town 


50.8 


26.0 


13.8 


7.5 


1.9 


School level 


Elementary 


52.2 


26 0 


13.1 


6.1 


2.5 


Secondary 


42.5 


30.3 


12.9 


13.0 


1.3 


Combined 


53.2 


23.1 


15.1 


7.6 


I.l 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209r 


51.4 


24.7 


14.2 


7.8 


1.8 


209 or more 


48.6 


31.5 


11.2 


7.2 


1.5 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


56.8 


23.0 


13.5 


5.0 


1.7 


150 to 499 


48.3 


28.3 


13.7 


7.7 


2.0 


500 to 749 


38.7 


26.9 


17.1 


16.7 





750 or more 


38.7 


20.1 


14.1 


25.0 


— 



— Tih) f 'w cases for a reliable esliinale. 

NOTE: Percentapes may nol sum lo 1(X) due lo rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURC’E: U.S Depaiimem of liduculion, Nalional Cemer for l:ducalion Slalislics, vSclunds and Suiffiiig Survey: 1993~^M (Schinil 
and Teacher Quesli(>nnaires). 



o 
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Table 6.9— Percentage distribution of teachers and principals by plans to remain teachers or principals, respectively, by selected 
school characteristics: 1993-94 



Plans to remain teacher Plans to remain principal 





As long 
as able 


Until 
eligible 
to retire 


Probably 

will 

continue 


Definitely 
plan to 
leave 


Un- 

decided 


As long 
as able 


Until 
eligible 
to retire 


Probably 

will 

continue 


Definitely 
plan to 
leave 


Un- 

decided 


TOTAL 


34.7 


29.6 


10.3 


4.0 


21.4 


36.5 


19.7 


13.7 


2.7 


27.4 


PUBLIC 


32.6 


32.2 


10.0 


4.2 


21.0 


31.8 


23.1 


15.5 


2.7 


26.9 


Central city 


31.5 


31.8 


10.3 


4.9 


21.5 


33.5 


21.2 


16.3 


2.6 


26.4 


School level 


Elementary 


33.3 


29.9 


9.9 


4.7 


22.2 


33.7 


21.2 


16.7 


2.3 


26.1 


Secondary 


28.6 


35.6 


10.5 


5.1 


20.2 


33.9 


22.2 


14.0 


2.9 


27.0 


Combined 


37.4 


26.9 


10.5 


3.7 


21.6 


34.1 


18.1 


15.6 


3.0 


29.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209^ 


30.4 


36.2 


9.6 


2.9 


20.8 


31.6 


20.1 


17.9 


2.1 


28.3 


209f or more 


32.4 


30.2 


10.3 


5.4 


21.8 


34.5 


21.6 


15.6 


2.5 


25.7 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


38.0 


25.8 


13.8 


3.4 


19.0 


32.3 


19.5 


15.9 


12.9 


19.4 


150 to 499 


35.0 


31.6 


8.8 


4.0 


20.6 


32.8 


22.2 


15.3 


2.3 


27.3 


500 to 749 


31.3 


32.1 


11.1 


4.6 


20.9 


35.6 


2o7 


17.6 


1.4 


25.3 


750 or more 


30.3 


31.6 


10.1 


5.5 


22.5 


33.4 


21.5 


15.9 


1.4 


27.7 


Urban fringe/large town 


34.8 


31.0 


9.1 


4.3 


20.9 


33.5 


22.3 


13.2 


2.3 


28.8 


School level 


Elementary 


36.5 


30.4 


8.3 


3.9 


21.0 


34.0 


23.0 


11.7 


2.1 


29.2 


vSecondary 


30.9 


33.0 


10.3 


4.9 


20.8 


31.6 


21.8 


16.1 


3.0 


27^5 


Combined 


34.1 


30.5 


7.8 


7.0 


20.7 


35.8 


23.4 


22.4 


2.9 


15.5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


35.1 


32.8 


8.3 


3.5 


20.3 


33.1 


23.8 


11.8 


2.8 


28.6 


209c or more 


33.7 


29.5 


9.8 


5.3 


21.7 


34i0 


21.5 


14.3 


1.7 


28.6 


vSchooI size 


Less than 1 50 


37.6 


27.5 


13.0 


1.5 


20.4 


31.1 


29.8 


14.5 


— 


23.3 


150 to 499 


38.2 


29.9 


6.7 


2.7 


22.5 


32.6 


27.4 


10.3 


2.8 


27.0 


500 to 749 


35.2 


31.7 


8.4 


4.4 


2(73 


32.0 


18.1 


15.7 


1.1 


33.1 


750 or more 


31.8 


31.9 


10.6 


5.2 


20.5 


37.3 


19.8 


13.1 


3.2 


..'6.6 


Rural/small town 


31.5 


33.4 


10.7 


3.7 


20.7 


30.1 


24.5 


16.3 


3.1 


26.1 


School level 


Elementary 


33.6 


32.7 


9.7 


3.3 


20.7 


30.5 


23.1 


16.5 


3.1 


26.7 


Secondary 


28.3 


34.4 


12.3 


4.4 


20.6 


29.8 


27.9 


15.6 


3.5 


23.2 


Combined 


34.1 


30.1 


9.6 


3.8 


22.4 


26.4 


27.7 


18.5 


1.6 


25.8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


32.2 


33.1 


10.3 


3.4 


21.0 


29.8 


24.3 


16.4 


3.3 


26.2 


209c or more 


3(7.7 


33.4 


11.4 


4.5 


20.0 


30.9 


25.6 


16.3 


2.7 


24.4 


School si/e 
Less than 1 50 


33.0 


27.9 


13.1 


2.8 


23.1 


32.1 


22.1 


15.9 


4.6 


25.2 


150 to 499 


31.9 


33.8 


10.5 


3.5 


20.4 


28.6 


26.2 


16.3 


2.8 


26.1 


500 to 749 


32.1 


32.9 


10.0 


4.1 


20.8 


31.6 


23.0 


18.2 


3.0 


24.2 


750 or more 


30.7 


33.8 


10.8 


4.2 


20.6 


32.4 


23.6 


14.2 


2.7 


h?\ 
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Table 6.9 — Percentage distribution of teachers and principals by plans to remain teachers or principals, respectively, by 
selected school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 





As long 
as able 


Plans to remain teacher 
Until Probably Definitely 

eligible will plan to 

to retire continue leave 


Un- 

decided 


As long 
as able 


Plans to remain principal 
Until Probably Definitely 

eligible will plan to 

to retire continue leave 


Un- 

decided 


PRIVATE 


49.0 


11.9 


11.7 


2.8 


24.6 


51.5 


8.8 


7.9 


2.7 


29.0 


Central city 


48.9 


11.7 


11.3 


3.5 


24.6 


54.3 


8.0 


7.8 


3.2 


26.7 


School level 


Elementary 


50,8 


10,5 


10.0 


2.5 


26.3 


50.4 


10.1 


7.2 


3.2 


29.1 


Secondary 


48.2 


14.3 


13.3 


3.4 


20.8 


52.2 


5.7 


7.1 


3.1 


31.9 


Combined 


47,1 


11.7 


11.9 


4.8 


24.5 


58.5 


5.2 


9.6 


3.8 


22,9 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 209^ 


49.3 


11.2 


10,9 


3.2 


25.4 


51.4 


9.8 


7,1 


3.6 


28.1 


209c or more 


49.0 


12,2 


11,7 


3.6 


23,5 


54.1 


6.8 


8.5 


3.1 


27.5 


School size 


Less than 150 


51.8 


8.5 


9.3 


1,6 


28.7 


50.8 


8.0 


8.8 


3.6 


28.8 


150 to 499 


48.6 


11,4 


11,5 


4,1 


24.5 


55.0 


9.4 


5.3 


3.2 


27.0 


500 to 749 


48.9 


12.4 


11.1 


1,8 


25.8 


46.6 


4.9 


17,6 


3.2 


27.8 


750 or more 


48.4 


15.2 


12,5 


4.4 


19,5 


56.2 


4,5 


10.9 


2.0 


26,4 


Urban fringe/large town 


50.8 


12.5 


11,0 


2,3 


23,4 


54.2 


8.9 


8.7 


2.6 


25.7 


School level 


Elementary 


52.1 


12.5 


10,4 


2,2 


22,8 


50,5 


8,4 


8.2 


2,3 


30.5 


Secondary 


47.5 


16.3 


11,3 


3,4 


21,6 


51.7 


8,9 


9.0 


0.8 


29.7 


Combined 


50.8 


10,3 


11,4 


1.7 


25,7 


60.7 


7.9 


11. 1 


4.6 


15.7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209^ 


51.2 


12.7 


10,1 


2.2 


23,8 


52,4 


10,0 


8.7 


2.4 


26.6 


20^ or more 


49.9 


12,2 


13,1 


2,6 


22,2 


55,2 


4.7 


9.9 


3.6 


26.6 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


46.6 


12,2 


12,4 


3.1 


25,7 


53.6 


6.2 


8.8 


2.7 


28.7 


150 to 499 


52.8 


11.8 


10.5 


2.2 


22,7 


55.0 


10.2 


8.9 


2.9 


')') q 


500 to 749 


54.8 


11.9 


9,8 


L9 


21.6 


45.5 


9.6 


10.6 




33,8 


750 or more 


44,2 


18.2 


11.1 


1.6 


24,9 


28,7 


13.6 


12.8 


4.0 


40.9 


Rural/small town 


46.1 


11.0 


13.8 


2.6 


26,6 


44,2 


10,0 


7,2 


2.1 


36.5 


School level 


Elementary 


47.5 


11,0 


12.3 


3,5 


25.7 


38,2 


8,2 


1 1.4 


2.0 


40.2 


Secondary 


45.0 


20,5 


12.4 


2.6 


19,5 


42.3 


8.6 


10.4 




38.5 


Combined 


43.4 


6,9 


15,5 


1.7 


32,4 


50.9 


13.8 


1.9 


0.9 


32.4 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209f 


45.8 


10.4 


13,8 


2,6 


27.5 


44.8 


1 1.3 


7.6 


1.3 


34.9 


209f or more 


42.8 


14.2 


12.6 


3.5 


26.9 


34.8 


3.8 


6.5 


1.9 


53.1 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


47,2 


8.1 


11.4 


2.5 


30.8 


41.8 


9.9 


6.9 


1.2 


40.2 


150 to 499 


45,0 


12.7 


15,2 


3.3 


23.7 


49.5 


12,5 


8.4 


1.4 


28.3 


5(K) to 749 


31.9 


5.2 


18.2 





44.5 











750 or more 


52.0 


27.9 


13.7 


— 


4.9 






■— 


— 


— 



— TtKi few cases for a reliable eslimaie. 



NOTR: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rouiuling or cell suppression. 

SOURCK: ll.S. Depurtinenl ofRduenlion. National C enter lor I-duealion Statisties, Schools and StaCfing Sur\c\: -<)4 (Principal School 

and Teacher Questionnaires). ' r • • 
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In the mid- to late- 1980s, many predicted significant 
growth in the student population and insufficient 
growth in the teacher population to keep up with 
growing needs. Some were concerned that in order 
to staff increasing numbers of classrooms, schools 
would hire teachers less qualified than they other- 
wise would accept. However, the anticipated short- 
age was not evident, either generally or in specific 
teaching fields, from the Schools and Staffing 
Survey (SASS) indicators chosen for the 1987-88 or 
1990-91 versions of this report. 

This chapter presents 1993-94 versions of many of 
the indicators relevant to teacher supply, demand, 
and shortage that were presented previously. These 
indicators provide little evidence of a teacher short- 
age either in general or in specific fields in 1993-94. 
Very few public districts or private schools reported 
either that thdy had unfilled vacancies or that they 
offered teachers incentives to teach in fields of 
shortage. At the school level, small proportions of 
schools reported both that they had vacancies and 
that these vacancies were difficult or impossible to 
fill. However, about one-fifth of public districts and 
one-quarter of private schools reported that they 
offered teachers free training to enable them to teach 
in fields of current or anticipated shortage, suggest- 
ing that some administrators may have been antici- 
pating shortages in particular fields. 

Moreover, as more detailed analyses of the 1990-91 
SASS data indicated, staffing inconsistencies could 
be identified in analyses that are beyond the scope 
of this report. For example, although schools did not 
report that they could not find qualified teachers to 
fill vacancies, other analyses of the 1990—91 SASS 
data indicated a significant amount of teaching out 
of field when a single standard of “teaching out of 
field” was applied across schools.' Additional analy- 
ses will be required to determine whether the prob- 
lems of teachers working outside their fields of 
expertise persisted in 1993-94 and represented 



adaptation to teacher shortages in specific teaching 
fields. In general, the issue of teacher shortage must 
be examined from multiple perspectives and the 
incidence of teacher shortage can on'y be identified 
from patterns of findings across multiple indicators. 

Teaching Vacancies and Ways of 
Filling Them 



In both public school districts and 
private schools only about 0.3 per- 
cent of teaching positions were left 
vacant or fdled by a substitute 
teacher and another 0.2-0.3 percent 
of teaching positions were with- 
drawn because a qualified applicant 
could not be found. 



The methods schools use to fill teaching vacancies 
may affect students’ learning opportunities in impor- 
tant ways. If schools cannot fill vacancies with fully 
qualified teachers, and instead assign less than fully 
qualified teachers, short-term substitute teachers, 
teachers without expertise in the field in which they 
are assigned to teach, or teachers who already have a 
full course load, students may receive less effective 
instruction than they would receive from a fully 
qualified permanent teacher. If schools increase 
class sizes or cancel course offerings, students’ 
chances to learn the material in those classes could 
be reduced or eliminated altogether. Therefore, in 



*For further information on teaching out of field, see U.S. 
Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Stati.stics. Teacher Suppiv. Teacher Qualifications, and Teacher 
Turnover: 1990-91. NCES 95-744 (Washington. D.C.. 1995). 
For more information on teacher supply, see U.S. Department 
of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Teacher 
Suppiv in the United States: Sources of Newly Hired Teachers 
in Public and Private Schools, 1988-1991, NCES 95-348 
(Washington. D.C., 1995). 
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addition to determining whether teaching vacancies 
are common, it is important to examine how schools 
handle the vacancies that do occur. 

Neither public school districts nor private schools 
reported that they had much difficulty filling their 
teaching positions in 1993-94. A majority of 
schools were able to fill their vacant teaching posi- 
tions with qualified teachers. In fact, in both public 
school districts and private schools only about 0.3 
percent of teaching positions were left vacant or 
filled by a substitute teacher and antnher 0.2-0. 3 
percent of teaching positions were withdrawn 
because a qualified applicant could not be found 
(table 7.1). 

Moreover, of those schools that had teaching vacan- 
cies in 1993-94, nearly 95 percent filled at least one 
of them by hiring a fully qualified teacher (table 
7.2). Schools frequently have multiple vacancies, 
however, and in addition to hiring fully qualified 
teachers, schools could fill vacant positions in other 
ways. For example, schools could hire less than 
fully qualified teachers, cancel course offerings, 
expand class sizes, add sections to teachers' class 
loads, assign teachers to classes outside their subject 
areas or grade levels, assign administrators or coun- 
selors to teach classes, or use substitute teachers. Of 
these options, public schools with vacancies were 
most likely to fill them by using substitute teachers 
(12 percent), while private schools were most likely 
to hire less than fully qualified teachers (9 percent). 

As noted above, substitute teachers, especially short- 
term substitutes, may be less able to provide the 
quality of instruction that permanent school faculty 
provide. Therefore, to the extent that schools use 
substitute teachers to cope with teaching vacancies, 
the students in these schools may be short-changed 
relative to students in schools with more permanent 
faculties. In 1993-94, the proportion of public 
schools that used substitutes to fill vacant teaching 
positions varied by community type, minority 
enrollment, and school size (table 7.2). Among pub- 
lic schools with vacancies, those in larger communi- 
ties, with greater proportions of minority students, 
and with greater total enrollments, were more likely 



to use substitute teachers to fill them, compared with 
other types of public schools (figures 7.1 and 7.2). 



Figure 7,1 — Of public schools that had teaching 
vacancies, the percentage that 
reported using substitutes to fill at 
least one vacancy, by community 
type: 1993-94 




Percent 

SOURCE: U.S. Depanment of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(School Questionnaire). 



Indicators of Shortage in Various 
Teaching Fields 



In 1 993-94. about one-fifth of public 
school districts and one-quarter of 
private schools offered free teacher 
training to prepare teachers to teach 
in fields with current or anticipated 
shortages. 



Although there was little evidence that schools 
found it difficult to till teaching vacancies in gener- 
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Figure 7.2 — Of central city public schools that 
had teaching vacancies, 
percentage that reported using 
substitutes to fill at least one 
vacancy, by minority enrollment 
and school size: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center 
for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 0)93-94 
(School Questionnaire). 



al, it is possible that teachers who were qualified to 
teach in some fields were more scarce than those 
qualified in others. For example, in the 1980s. math- 
ematics and science teachers were projected to be in 
short supply into the 1990s.^ This section presents 



three indicators of teacher shortage in particular 
teaching fields: 1) whether public school districts or 
private schools offered various financial incentives 
for teachers to take assignments in less desirable 
locations or fields of shortage; 2) whether schools 
had vacancies in particular teaching fields and 
w'hether they found it very difficult or impossible to 
fill them with a qualified teacher; and 3) whether 
public districts and private schools provided staff 
with free training to teach in fields of shortage. 



Use of Compensation Policies to Attract 
Teachers 

The extent to which districts and schools use com- 
pensation policies to create incentives for teachers to 
accept positions that are difficult to fill indicates the 
degree to which they are experiencing shortages. As 
indicated in chapter 5, relatively few public school 
districts and private schools offered cash bonuses or 
salary increases for teaching in less desirable loca- 
tions or fields of shortage. In SASS, public school 
districts were asked whether they offered pay incen- 
tives to teachers for teaching in less desirable loca- 
tions. When public school districts were disaggre- 
gated by regions of the country, size, minority 
enrollment, and proportion of minority teachers, 
only in the South did more than 6 percent of districts 
offer these incentives (table 5.6).*^ Moreover, public 
school districts were about as likely to offer incen- 
tives for teaching in fields of shortage as for teach- 
ing in less desirable locations. Private schools were 
more likely than public school districts to offer each 
of the three types of incentives for teaching in fields 
of shortage. 



^Linda Darling-Hanimond and Lisa Hudson, Prc-Collcfic 
Science and Mathematics Teachers: Supply. Demand, and 
Quality. (Santa Monica. CA: RAND Corporation. 1989); 
Dorothy M. Gifford and Ellen Tenenbauni. cds.. P recoil ej^e 
Science and Mathematics Teachers: Monitoring Supply. 
Demand, and Quality (Washington. DC: National Acadcinv 
Press, 1990). 

•^It is quite likely that districts in the South are more likely to 
offer incentives in part because they arc less likel) than districts 
elsewhere in the country to have collective bargaining agree- 
ments with teachers' unions. 
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Vacancies and Difficulty Filling Vacancies in 
Specific Teaching Fields 

Information regarding the proportion of schools that 
experience vacancies in particular teaching fields 
also contributes to our understanding of supply and 
demand in those fields. As the data presented in 
tables 7.3a and b indicate, it was not uncommon for 
school^ to report that they had vacancies in a num- 
ber of teaching fields, In fact, 87 percent of public 
and private schools reported vacancies in general 
elementary teaching positions, and another 30 to 53 
percent reported vacancies in music, foreign lan- 
guages, biology or life sciences, physical sciences, 
mathematics, English, or special education. Among 
public schools, larger schools were more likely than 
smaller schools to report vacancies in nearly all 
fields. Among private schools, the same trend was 
observed in English, mathematics, the physical sci- 
ences, life sciences, foreign languages, and business. 

Vacancies alone, however, are not valid indicators of 
teacher shortage. If schools have little difficulty fill- 
ing vacant positions, it would be difficult to claim a 
shortage of teachers no matter how many vacancies 
they had. For example, although about 87 percent of 
schools that employed elementary school teachers 
had at least one vacant elementary teaching position 
(table 7.3a and figure 7.3), only 3 percent of those 
schools that had elementary vacancies found them 
very difficult or impossible to fill (table 7.4a and 
figure 7.3). In other fields, schools were less likely 
to experience vacancies, but schools that had vacan- 
cies were more likely to report difficulty filling 
them. Approximately 20 to 29 percent of the schools 
with vacancies in special education, the physical sci- 
ences, ESL or bilingual education, foreign language, 
agriculture, trade and industry, and industrial arts 
found those vacancies very difficult or impossible to 
fill. 

Schools were less likely to find it difficult to fill 
vacancies in special education in 1993-94 than they 
had been in 1990-91. In addition, public schools 
were less likely in 1993-94 than in 1990-91 to 
report that it was difficult or impossible to fill 
vacancies in bilingual education or ESL, and private 



schools were less likely to experience difficulty in 
mathematics, the physical sciences, and foreign lan- 
guages. 

Training Opportunities in Teaching Fields 

Finally, districts and schools can compensate for 
current teacher shortages, or prepare for anticipated 
shortages, in particular fields by providing opportu- 
nities for teachers to become qualified to teach in 
those fields. Therefore, the proportion of districts or 
schools that offer these opportunities in specific 
fields provides an indication of the degree to which 
districts or schools perceive a real or potential short- 
age of qualified teachers in those fields. In 1993-94, 
about one-fifth of public school districts and one- 
quarter of private schools offered free teacher train- 
ing in at least one teaching field (table 7.5).'** Six to 
1 2 percent of public school districts and 3 to 1 2 per- 
cent of private schools offered training opportunities 
in any of several specific fields. 

In the public sector, larger districts and those in the 
South and West were more likely than smaller dis- 
tricts and those in the Northeast and Midwest, 
respectively, to offer training opportunities in any 
field and in some specific fields. In contrast, among 



change in question wording between the 1990-91 and 
1993-94 surveys made it possible to identify those schools in 
which vacancies in particular fields were not applicable (that is, 
schools that could not have had a vacancy in a particular field 
because they did not offer that class or subject). Whereas in 
1990-91, vacancies were reported as a percentage of all 
schools, regardless of whether they offered that particular class 
or subject, in 1993-94 vacancies were reported as a percentage 
of only those schools that could have had a vacancy (because 
they offered that class or subject). However, in order to com- 
pare vacancy rates over time, 1993-94 vacancy rates were also 
calculated as a percentage of all schools, as they had been in 
1990-91. When these 1993-94 vacancy rates were compared 
with those for 1990-91. only slight fluctuations were evident in 
some fields, and they were not consistently positive or negative. 

''The wording of this question was changed with the 199.3-94 
SASS data collection. In 1990-91, public school districts and 
private schools were asked whether they offered free ’‘retrain- 
ing,*’ and in 1993-94 they w'ere asked whether they offered free 
“training.” The new wording provides bettci information 
regarding the training opportunities that districts offer their fac- 
ulty. However, it also prevents comparison between the 
1990-91 and 1993-94 estimates. 
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Figure 7.3 — ()f schools that could have had 
vacancies in selected fields, 
percentage that had vacancies 
in these fields, and of schools with 
vacancies, percentage that found it 
very di^cult or impossible to fill 
them: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(School Questionnaire). 



private schools size was inversely related; that is, 
smaller private schools were more likely than larger 
ones to offer training opportunities in any field and 
in special education and vocational education. 
However, the region of the country, the proportion 
ol minority students enrolled, and the proportion of 
minority faculty had little bearing on private 
schools’ likelihood of offering teachers opportuni- 
ties to train in fields with shortages. 



Combining the evidence of these four indicators, it 
appears that although schools did not perceive sub- 
stantial shortages of teachers in particular fields in 
1993-94, some may have been anticipating future 
shortages in some teaching fields. Although a num- 
ber of public districts and private schools (20 and 25 
percent, respectively) reported that they offered free 
training to prepare staff members to teach in fields 
with current or anticipated shortages, few principals 
reported that they had difficulty filling vacancies in 
1993-94, few districts or schools reported offering 
financial incentives for teaching in fields of short- 
age, and even fewer reported that they had unfilled 
vacancies. No doubt in some communities, positions 
in some fields were more difficult than others to fill, 
but the national data presented here do not support 
the proposition that schools experienced staffing 
shortfalls of any severity in 1993-94. 

Supply of Teachers in 1993-94 and 
Beyond 



In 1993-94, about II percent of 
public school teachers and 16 per- 
cent of private school teachers had 
been newly hired by their schools. 



This last section addresses issues concerning the 
supply of teachers by presenting data on the extent 
to which teachers entered and intended to leave 
teaching.^ The source of the nation’s supply of 
teachers bears on at least three issues related to the 
quality of students’ education. First, given the com- 
plexity of teaching and the experience needed to 
develop teaching expertise, students’ achievement 
may benefit if experienced teachers remain in the 
profession. Second, although schools can benefit 
from faculty stability, which enables teachers to 
work together effectively, it is also true that new- 
comers’ energy and ideas can reinvigorate those 



^For more information on the supply of teachers, sec U.S. 
Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Teacher Supply in the U.S.: Sources of Newly Hired 
Teachers in Public and Private Schools, 1988-1991. NCES 95- 
348 (Washington. D.C.. 1991). 
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who have spent many years in the same setting.^ 
Hence the need to balance stability with change over 
time. Third, as national policy (for example, the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act) increasingly 
focuses on students’ preparation for and transition 
into the world of work, teachers with experience in 
nonteaching and noneducation-related occupations 
may become more valuable as schools work to redi- 
rect instruction and develop occupation- or industry- 
related curricula. 

This section first presents information related to the 
rates at which teachers joined school faculties; the 
proportion of newly hired teachers who were experi- 
enced, as opposed to first-time, teachers; and the 
activities of experienced teachers who had recently 
joined school faculties in 1993-94.** The section and 
chapter close with a discussion of public school 
teachers’ and principals’ expected dates of retire- 
ment, looking towa^'d the supply of public sector 
teachers and principa. n the coming decades. 

In 1993-94, about 11 percent of public school teach- 
ers and 16 percent of private school teachers had 
been newly hired by their schools (table 7.6). Thus, 
compared with private schools, public schools 
appear to have had more stable faculties. In both 
public and private schools, however, many of these 
new hires were experienced teachers. Seven percent 
ot public school teachers and 9 percent of private 
school teachers were newly hired teachers who had 
taught before 1993, so that 4 percent of public 
school teachers and 7 percent of private school 
teachers were first-time teachers. 

Although most newly hired, experienced teachers 
came to their 1993-94 schools from other teaching 
positions, a number of them had been engaged in 
nonteaching activities before their recent hiring, and 
thus were reentering the teaching force. Of experi- 
enced new hires, the majority (three-quarters in pub- 
lic schools and three-fifths in private schools) had 
been teaching in another school during the previous 
year (table 7.6 and figure 7.4). Another 15 percent 
of experienced new hires in private schools had been 
working in nonteaching occupations in or outside of 
education, compared with about 6 percent in public 
schools. 



If large majorities of principals and teachers were 
experienced in 1993-94, will that continue to be true 
in the future? Although a number of variables affect 
the answer to this question — including the rate of 
change in enrollments and class size, which affect 
the need for additional teachers, and the proportion 
of former teachers who reenter the workforce — 
teachers’ and principals’ plans for retirement offer 
one piece of evidence related to this question. As 
seen earlier (tables 3.4 and 3.5), since principals 
tend to be older than teachers, it is not surprising 
that principals expect to retire sooner than teachers. 
Among the roughly 50 percent of public .school prin- 
cipals who plan to remain principals until they retire 
or as long as they are able (table 6.9), 35 percent 
expect to retire within 5 years and another 30 per- 
cent in 6-10 years (figure 7.5 and table 7.7). In con- 
trast. among the roughly 65 percent of public school 
teachers who expect to remain teachers until retire- 
ment or as long as they are able (table 6.9), 20 per- 
cent expect to retire in 5 years and another 20 per- 
cent expect to remain for 6-10 years (figure 7.5 and 
table 7.7). What this means for the long-term health 
of the profession and for the quality of instruction 
our students receive needs to be considered in the 
context of the rate at which college graduates of var- 
ious ages decide to teach and the length of time they 
teach.^ 



^Charlene J. Nemeth and Barry M. Staw. “The tradeoffs of 
social control and innovation in groups and organizations.** 
Advances in Experimental Social Psxchology 22 (1989): 
175-210. 

o 

°Note that **newly hired teachers” could be defined at the 
schooK district, sector, or state level (NCES, Teacher Supph i:* 
the United States, 1-2). For example, whereas the Condition of 
Education presents new hires as reported by distnets, this report 
presents new hires as reported by schools. Estimates of the pro- 
portion of teachers who were newly hired will vary depending 
on the level at which they are reported. 

^NCES’s Baccalaureate and Beyond Study will permit analysts 
to study the movement of 1992-93 college graduates into and 
out of teaching following their college graduation. Sec U S. 
Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Out of the Lecture Hall and into the Classroom: 
1992-93 College Graduates and Elementan/Secondarv School 
Teaching (Washington, D.C., forthcoming) for the first unahsis 
of these graduates’ teaching experiences. 
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Figure 7 A — Percentage distribution of newly hired, experienced teachers in public and private 
schools by previous year’s activity: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Departmcnl of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 
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Figure 7.5 — Percentage distributions of public school teachers and principals who plan to remain 
in their professions until they retire or as lung as they are able, by time until anticipated 
retirement: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Principal and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table 7.1 — ^Average percentage of approved FTE positions filled, left vacant or filled with long-term substitutes, or withdrawn 
in public districts and private schools, by selected public school district and private school characteristics: 1993-94 





Average 

percent 

positions 

filled 


Of filled positions 
average percent filled by 

Newly hired Continuing 

teachers teachers 


Average 

percent 

positions 

vacant/sub. 


Average 

percent 

positions 

withdrawn 


TOTAL 


99.5 


12.5 


87.5 


0.3 


CM 

®v4- 


PUBLIC DISTRICTS 


99.7 


9.2 


90.8 


0.2 


0 


Region 


Northeast 


99.7 


6.4 


93.6 


0.3 


0 


Midwest 


99.8 


9.2 


90.8 


0.2 


0.1 


South 


99.7 


10.2 


89.8 


0.3 


0 


West 


99.7 


11. 1 


88.9 


0.3 


0 


District size 


Less than 1,000 


99.7 


10.9 


89.1 


0.3 


0.1 


1,000 to 4,999 


99.8 


7.3 


92.7 


0.2 


0 


5,000 to 9,999 


99.8 


8.1 


91.9 


0.2 


0 


10,000 or more 


99.6 


8.5 


91.5 


0.4 


0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 2096 


99.8 


8.8 


91.2 


0.2 


0 


20% or more 


99.6 


10.2 . 


89.8 


0.4 


0.1 


Minority teachers 


Less than 1 0% 


99.7 


8.9 


91.1 


0.2 


0 


1 0% or more 


99.5 


10.7 


89.3 


0.4 


0 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


99.4 


14.4 


85.6 


0.3 


0.3 


Recion 


Northeast 


99.8 


12.2 


87.8 


0.2 


0 


Midwest 


99.4 


15!7 


84.3 


0.1 


0.4 


South 


99.2 


14.3 


85.7 


0.5 


0.3 


West 


99.2 


15.4 


84.6 


0.4 


0.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


99.1 


17.3 


82.7 


0.5 


0.5 


150 to 499 


'•9.8 


11.3 


88.7 


0.2 


0 


500 to 749 


z9.9 


9.1 


90.9 


0.1 


— 


750 or more 


100.0 


9.3 


90.7 


0 


— 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 2096 


99.6 


15.0 


85.0 


0.2 


0.2 


20% or more 


99.0 


13.1 


86.9 


0.6 


0.4 


Minority teachers 


Less than 1 0% 


99.6 


14.3 


85.7 


0.2 


0.2 


1 0% or more 


98.9 


14.9 


85.1 


0.7 


0.4 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

‘Teachers whose contracts were not renewed at the end of the 1992-93 school year because of budget limitations, declining enrollment, or elimination of 
courses. 



SOURCK: U.S. Department of (education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Private School and Teacher 
Demand and Shoitage Questionnaires). 
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Table 7.2 — Of schools with teaching vacancies, percentage that used various methods to fill them, by selected school characteristics: 
1993-94 





Hired 

qualified 

teacher 


Hired 
less than 
qualified 
teacher 


( anceled 
courses 


Expanded 

class 

sizes 


Increased 

teaching 

loads 


Assigned 

another 

teacher 


Used 
adminis- 
trator or 
counselor 


Used 

substitute 

teacher 


Used 

other 

methods 


TOTAL 


94.2 


7.7 


1.3 


5.0 


4.1 


4.5 


1.8 


1 2.2 


2.0 


PUBLIC 


94.6 


7.4 


1.4 


5.6 


4.0 


4.5 


0.9 


14.9 


2.0 


Central city 


90.3 


10.7 


1.7 


7.9 


4.2 


5.1 


0.6 


. 24.4 


3.3 


School level 


Elementary 


89.4 


1 0.1 


1.2 


7.0 


2.9 


4.4 


0.2 


22.6 


3.6 


Secondary 


94.9 


II.6 


3.7 


I2.I 


9.2 


7.7 


2.1 


30.0 


1.5 


Combined 


83.0 


18.2 


— 


2.5 


3.2 


6.6 


1.4 


32.8 


7.0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 2()9r 


95.6 


3.8 


0.8 


6.1 


4.0 


3.9 


1.2 


1 1.2 


1.3 


20Vr or more 


88.5 


13.0 


2.0 


8.5 


4.2 


5.5 


0.4 


28.7 


3.9 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


91.5 


7.5 


. — 


2.0 


2.0 


— 


— 


14.3 


4.3 


1 50 to 499 


88.7 


7.1 


1.5 


8.5 


1.4 


4.2 


0.4 


16.8 


3,4 


500 to 749 


91.7 


12.1 


1.9 


6.9 


3.4 


4.6 


0.6 


26.4 


2.0 


750 or more 


90.4 


13.7 


1.9 


9.0 


8.3 


7.0 


0.8 


32.2 


4.2 


Urban fringe/large town 


95.4 


5.0 


0.7 


4.4 


3.8 


4.6 


0.5 


16.2 


1.6 


School level 


Elementary 


95.1 


4.0 


O.I 


2.6 


1.3 


3.2 


— 


14.0 


1.6 


Secondary 


96.8 


6.9 


2.3 


9.3 


11.4 


8.9 


1.3 


21.2 


1.3 


Combined 


88.3 


18.1 


3.1 


13.9 


4.5 


4.4 


0 


40.1 


5.7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20'/r 


96.8 


2.3 


0.6 


4.3 


3.9 


3.9 


0.5 


12.4 


1.9 


2()9f or ntore 


93.8 


8.1 


0.8 


4.5 


3.8 


5.4 


0.5 


20.5 


1.2 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


95.9 


— 


0.0 


— 


0 


0 


0 


8.0 


1.8 


1 50 to 499 


94.9 


3.5 


0.2 


2.9 


1.5 


2.0 


0 


11.7 


1.1 


500 to 749 


95.8 


5.2 


0.7 


2.9 


1.3 


4.7 


0 


14.7 


2.6 


750 or more 


95.6 


1.2 


1.6 


8.6 


10.2 


8.5 • 


1.7 


24.8 


0.9 


Rural/small town 


96.2 


7.1 


1.5 


5.1 


4.0 


4.1 


1.2 


9.5 


1.7 


School level 


Elementary 


96.6 


5.0 


0.1 


4.3 


2.5 


3.1 


0.3 


9.6 


1.7 


Secondary 


95.9 


10.4 


2.8 


5.9 


6.1 


4.7 


1.8 


8.7 


1.7 


Combined 


93.5 


11.9 


11.8 


10.7 


9.7 


12.9 


9.3 


14.1 


1.5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 2(» 


97.6 


5.3 


1.3 


4.9 


3.4 


3.3 


0.9 


7.8 


1.5 


20Vr or more 


93.2 


11.0 


2.1 


5.8 


5.3 


5.9 


1.8 


13.4 


2.3 


School size 


Less than 150 


95.8 


7.9 


1.2 


■4.1 


2.0 


3.2 


1.3 


4.3 


1.7 


150 to 499 


96.4 


6.2 


1.9 


4.0 


3.9 


3.4 


1.3 


8.0 


1.4 


5(M) to 749 


97.5 


5.4 


0.9 


6.4 


4.6 


5.9 


0.9 


1 1.0 


2.4 


750 or more 


93.9 


12.8 


1.6 


8.7 


5.4 


4.8 


1.0 


18.9 


1.8 
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Table 7.2 — Of schools with teaching vacancies, percentage that used various methods to fill them, by selected school characteristics: 
1993-94 — Continued 





Hired 

qualified 

teacher 


Hved 
less than 
qualified 
teacher 


Canceled 

courses 


Expanded 

class 

sizes 


Increased 

teaching 

loads 


Assigned 

another 

teacher 


Used 
adminis- 
trator or 
counselor 


Used 

substitute 

teacher 


Used 

other 

methods 


PRIVATE 


93.1 


9.0 


l.O 


3.0 


4.4 


4.4 


4.7 


3.1 


1.9 


Central city 


93.2 


9.6 


0.6 


4.2 


6.4 


5.2 


5.8 


3.5 


2.0 


School level 


Elementary 


94.1 


8.1 


— 


4.0 


3.3 


3.2 


4.8 


3.1 


1.3 


Secondary 


97.4 


16.2 


1.0 


3.6 


11.9 


8.3 


1 1.0 


1.7 


2.1 


Combined 


89.0 


9.8 


0.9 


5.1 


10.6 


8.0 


5.4 


5.2 


3.3 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


94.8 


5.9 


0.7 


3.2 


4.5 


4.1 


1.9 


2.8 


2.3 


20% or more 


91.2 


14.0 


0.5 


5.5 


8.5 


6.4 


10.4 


4.4 


1.6 


School size 


Less than 150 


87.5 


9.3 


0.7 


4.0 


12.6 


9.4 


12.3 


4.0 


2.6 


150 to 499 


95.9 


9.9 


0.6 


4.0 


2.0 


3.0 


2.2 


3.2 


1.7 


500 to 749 


96.1 


10.5 


0 


2.9 


4.9 


1.4 


3.0 


4.3 


— 


750 or more 


1 00.0 


7.2 


— 


11.5 


9.3 


— 


— 


2.1 


— 


Urban fringe/large town 


9.3.7 


8.1 


2.2 


2.0 


3.7 


3.3 


4.4 


2.9 


1.5 


School level 


Elementary 


92.9 


7.2 


1.4 


1.5 


2.1 


2.6 


1.8 


2.2 


0.9 


Secondary 


99.8 


1 0.0 


— 


5.0 


5.6 


4.1 


4.6 


3.9 


— 


Combined 


92.4 


9.2 


4.4 


1.7 


6.4 


4.6 


10.4 


3.9 


3.4 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


95.0 


6.1 


2.5 


1.8 


4.3 


3.5 


4.3 


3.1 


1.7 


20% or more 


90.3 


13.3 


— 


2.5 


2.2 


3.0 


4.7 


2.2 


1.0 


School size 
Less than 1 50 


90.5 


9.6 


2.3 


0.4 


2.6 


2.0 


5.3 


4.2 


1.6 


150 to 499 


95.0 


7.3 


2.5 


3.6 


4.5 


3.9 


4.3 


1.8 


1.7 


500 to 749 


100.0 


7.1 


0 


— 


2.4 


3.4 


2.4 


2.5 


0 


750 or more 


100.0 


4.2 


0 


— 


7.4 


10.7 


— 


4.4 


0 


Rurai/small town 


92.2 


9.1 


0 


2.5 


2.3 


4.6 


3.6 


2.8 


2.1 


School level 


Elementary 


93.1 


3.5 


0 


2.1 


0.7 


5.8 


0 


0.4 


2.6 


Secondary 


96.3 


3.8 


0 


5.8 


9.0 


4.3 


2.4 


18.3 


— 


Combined 


90.2 


17.1 


0 


2.2 


3.0 


3.1 


8.3 


2.6 


1.8 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


91.6 


9.8 


0 


2.0 


2.4 


4.8 


3.9 


2.7 


2.3 


20% or more 


98.1 


1.9 


0 


6.8 


1.7 


1.6 


— 


3.3 


— 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


89.4 


9.4 


0 


2.0 


1.7 


5.5 


4.0 


3.3 


2.6 


1 50 to 499 


97.8 


9.2 


0 


2.3 


2.9 


2.7 


2.9 


0.5 


1.3 


500 to 749 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


750 or more 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 



— ^Too lew cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Percentages may sum to more than 1(X) because scitools may have used more than one method. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table 7Ja — Of schools that could have had vacancies in various teaching fields, percentage with vacancies in those fields, by 
selected school characteristics: 1995-94 





General 

elementary 


Special 

ed. 


English 


Math 


Physical 

sciences 


Biology 
or life 
science 


ESL or 
bilingual 
ed. 


TOTAL 


86.6 


52.8 


41.7 


43.3 


.35.8 


31.6 


25.4 


PUBLIC 


85.4 


54.0 


40.9 


42.8 


33.7 


29.0 


213 


Community tvpe 


Central city 


89.3 


59.6 


.39.3 


44.4 


35.4 


32.4 


.36.2 


Urban fringe/large town 


87.0 


52.8 


44.2 


45.8 


.39.4 


31.7 


28.2 


Rural/small town 


82.3 


51.9 


39.9 


40.5 


.30.1 


26.3 


2 1.2 


School level 


Elementary 


88.7 


54.5 


27.3 


31.9 


24.6 


20.0 


29.8 


Secondary 


33.3 


50.9 


55.1 


5.5.6 


45.0 


39.4 


22.7 


Combined 


71.0 


67.5 


55.2 


44.2 


28.7 


26.7 


26.7 


Minority enrollment 


Le.ss than 207r 


82.2 


48.7 


38.1 


37.5 


29.7 


25.1 


15.5 


20% or more 


89.0 


60.0 


44.3 


49.0 


.^8.5 


.33.8 


.38.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


67.3 


46.7 


29.6 


29.2 


31.1 


24.6 


10.8 


150 to 499 


85.8 


49.7 


29.5 


3o!o 


20.3 


18.2 


2.3.2 


500 to 749 


88.7 


53.1 


38.0 


43.9 


.33.8 


29.2 


29A 


750 or more 


86.4 


65.5 


63.3 


64.5 


53.2 


hA 


.36.2 


PRIVATE 


90.0 


40.! 


44.5 


45.1 


42.3 


.39.4 


11.2 


Community type 


Central city 


92.1 


43.7 


50.4 


52.0 


46.1 


45.1 


9.8 


Urban fringe/large town 


87.5 


42.6 


40.9 


42.1 


41.4 


35.3 


7.3 


Rural/small town 


90.0 


34.0 


40.2 


38.7 


37.2 


.36.5 


16.9 


School level 


Elementary 


94.7 


18.9 


34.8 


40.2 


.38.2 


.34.7 


9.9 


Secondary 


15.6 


41.6 


63.0 


61.0 


50.7 


43.7 


14.1 


Combined 


84.0 


57.4 


46.2 


43.3 


43.1 


42.6 


11.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


89.5 


."(6.6 


43.8 


43.8 


41.5 


.37.2 


10.9 


20% or more 


91.4 


50.0 


46.1 


48.4 


44.1 


44.8 


12.1 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


90.5 


50.8 


38.5 


38.6 


38.1 


.36.0 


12.6 


150 to 499 


89.9 


25.9 


44.6 


47.9 


43.7 


40.9 


7.9 


500 to 749 


86.1 


34.8 


56.1 


47.8 


42.2 


40.5 


14.1 


750 or more 


92.4 


39.8 


66.7 


61.9 


.58^5 


50.0 


25.0 



— ^Too tew cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: These percentages are not comparable to those published in table 7.3 in the 1990-^1 icpon. Sec footnote 3 of Chapter 7 for a description of the 
difference between these tables. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Educati(>n Statistics. Schools and StalTing Survey: iyy.V-94 (School Questionnaire K 
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Table 7.3b — Of schools that could have had vacancies in various teaching fields, percentage with vacancies in those fields, by 
selected school characteristics: 1993-94 





Foreign 

language 


Music 


Business 

marketing 


Industrial 

arts 


Home 

economics 


Trade & 
industry 


Agri- 

culture 


TOTAL 


33.7 


30.6 


15.2 


13.8 


15.1 


6.7 


6.1 


PUBLIC 


31.2 


28.4 


15.6 


14.7 


15.6 


7.4 


6.6 


Community type 


Central city 


33.8 


24.7 


15.3 


15.3 


19.7 


8.3 


3.7 


Urban fringe/large town 


34.9 


27.7 


16.1 


16.9 


15.5 


6.2 


3.7 


Rural/small town 


28.2 


30.5 


15.6 


13.4 


13.9 


7.5 


8.5 


School level 


Elementary 


22.4 


26.3 


4.3 


8.9 


8.7 


1.2 


1.4 


Secondary 


39.7 


31.8 


22.9 


19.3 


20.7 


11.8 


10.8 


Combined 


34.5 


37.5 


20.1 


14.9 


15.7 


7.9 


8.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


30.3 


28.2 


14.6 


13.4 


13.4 


6.2 


6.8 


20% or more 


32.2 


28.5 


17.1 


16.5 


18.4 


9.0 


6.4 


School size 


Less than 150 


18.6 


33.0 


10.4 


9.6 


16.3 


4.3 


9.3 


150 to 499 


24.3 


27.0 


11.1 


10.1 


9.9 


5.2 


5.7 


500 to 749 


28.5 


26.4 


14.4 


14.4 


13.8 


6.4 


3.9 


750 or more 


46.9 


31.6 


24.0 


22.0 


22.9 


12.1 


9.3 


PRIVATE 


41.4 


39.2 


13.3 


7.0 


12.3 


2.0 


3.1 


Community type 


Central city 


49.6 


37.7 


17.8 


10.3 


15.2 


6.2 


6.7 


Urban fringe/large town 


43.4 


41.3 


9.0 


7.5 


12.5 


— 


— 


Rural/small town 


26.8 


38.8 


12.6 


4.1 


9.5 


— 


2.9 


Schotd level 


Elementary 


40.6 


46.2 


3.5 


— 


11.4 


0 


0 


Secondary 


48.6 


31.2 


19.2 


7.4 


9.8 


— 


3.3 


Combined 


38.8 


31.2 


15.5 


12.2 


14.0 


4.8 


6.3 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


40.2 


39.2 


12.8 


6.1 


8.5 


— 


1.0 


20% or more 


44.4 


39.4 


14.6 


9.8 


21.9 


7.5 


9.2 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


38.9 


41.5 


12.0 


5.4 


16.8 


3.5 


5.0 


150 to 499 


38.3 


38.1 


12.1 


3.8 


6.1 





0.9 


500 to 749 


51.3 


39.3 


20.3 


30.3 


14.9 


0 


0 


750 or more 


69.7 


29.2 


21.5 


9.8 


12.8 


— 


— 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: These percentages arc not comparable to those published in table 7.3 in the 1990-91 report. See footnote 3 of Chapter 7 for a description of the 
difference between these tables. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey; 1993-94 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table 7.4a — Percentage of schools with vacancies in various teaching fields that found it very difficult or impossible to fill 
the vacancies, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 





General 

elementary 


Special 

ed. 


English 


Math 


Physical 

sciences 


Biology 
or life 
science 


ESL or 
bilingual 
ed. 


TOTAL 


2.5 


20.1 


3.8 


14.3 


18.4 


16.1 


25.8 


PUBLIC 


2.1 


20.3 


3.7 


14.1 


17.3 


15.2 


27.2 


Community type 


Central citv 


3.5 


23.9 


3.4 


23.0 


25.6 


25.9 


33.1 


Urban fringe/large town 


1.2 


18.3 


4.0 


9.2 


16.3 


12.5 


16.9 


Rural/small town 


2.0 


19.4 


3.7 


12.7 


13.9 


11.3 


30.0 


School level 


Elementary 


1.9 


20.6 


1.9 


15.4 


12.9 


18.8 


25.8 


Secondary 


— 


17.3 


3.6 


11.9 


20.4 


13.5 


32.0 


Combined 


12.0 


32.3 


15.2 


27.5 


13.6 


10.2 


18.1 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20^ 


0.8 


15.2 


1.9 


9.6 


14.8 


9.3 


27.5 


20% or more 


3.6 


25.0 


5.7 


18.1 


19.7 


20.7 


27.1 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


1.5 


15.4 


1.0 


13.2 


12.5 


11.8 


24.0 


150 to 499 


1.9 


19.7 


5.1 


17.4 


12.3 


15.1 


21.6 


500 to 749 


1.9 


212 


2.5 


10.9 


16.9 


12.4 


28.9 


750 or more 


3.9 


2L5 


3.9 


13.9 


21.3 


17.5 


31.4 


PRIVATE 


3.4 


16.5 


4.0 


15.1 


21.1 


18.2 


— 


Community type 


Central city 


3.6 


24.8 


3.6 


18.8 


21.1 


17.5 


— 


Urban fringe/large tow n 


2.3 


13.4 


2.5 


13.8 


16.8 


15.3 


— 


Rural/small tow n 


4.4 


10.7 


6.5 


9.8 


27.4 


22.8 


— 


School level 


Elementary 


1.8 


12.9 


3.4 


9.4 


13.3 


13.0 





Secondary 


— 


— 


1.3 


12.3 


16.5 


9.6 





Combined 


7.6 


20.3 


6.4 


23.8 


32.5 


27.2 


— 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


2.6 


13.9 


4.7 


11.0 


21.3 


18.7 


— 


20% or more 


5.3 


21.6 


2.6 


24.2 


20.6 


17.2 


— 


School size 


Less than 1 ?() 


5.7 


15.6 


5.2 


14.3 


21.1 


22.0 





150 to 499 


1.2 


17.7 


1.8 


15.9 


20.1 


12.8 





500 to 749 


— 


— 


8.8 


12.8 


27.7 


34.8 





750 or more 


— 


— 


5.6 


15.9 


20.1 


14.8 


— 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U’.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table 7.4b—Percentage of schools with vacancies in various teaching Helds that found it very difHcuIt or impossible to fill 
the vacancies, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 





Foreign 

language 


Music 


Business, 

marketing 


Industrial 

arts 


Home 

economics 


Trade & 
industry 


Agri- 

culture 


TOTAL 


24.2 


16.2 


9.0 


28.2 


11.7 


27.3 


19.3 


PUBLIC 


26.0 


14.6 


7.6 


28.4 


11.3 


24.8 


16.3 


Community type 


Central city 


27.6 


18.9 


5.0 


32.5 


21.0 


37.7 


— 


Urban fringe/large town 


16.9 


8.1 


5.7 


29.8 


7.1 


14.1 


27.5 


Rural/small town 


30.8 


16.2 


9.4 


25.8 


8.2 


23.4 


11.8 


School level 


Elementary 


24.9 


13.9 


— 


21.7 


9.4 


. — . 





Secondary 


25.6 


15.5 


8.2 


31.5 


II.2 


25.9 


15.9 


Combined 


38.5 


17.7 


6.4 


19.5 


20.5 


— 


12.1 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


23.0 


13.8 


6.8 


29.3 


11.0 


25.9 


17.1 


20% or more 


29.4 


15.5 


8.5 


27.5 


11.6 


23.8 


15.1 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


41.8 


21.1 


12.4 


17.2 


5.0 








150 to 499 


26.6 


14.1 


7.0 


30.2 


9.7 


10.8 


13.2 


500 to 749 


26.3 


17.0 


10.3 


30.0 


13.6 


39.0 


14.5 


750 or more 


23.2 


10.5 


6.0 


28.5 


12.8 


27.2 


21.0 


PRIVATE 


20.1 


20.5 


16.9 


24.3 


14.8 


— 


— 


Community type 


Central city 


23.9 


18.6 


19.7 


— 











Urban fringe/large town 


11.5 


24.6 


— 













Rural/small town 


27.6 


17.6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


School level 


Elementary 


18.7 


23.4 


— 


— 











Secondary 


18.6 


15.3 


6.1 


. — 











Combined 


22.6 


15.6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 207r 


21.7 


22.7 


12.0 


3.4 











20% or more 


16.4 


14.9 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


School size 


Less than 150 


20.7 


23.1 
















150 to 499 


20.2 


19.2 

















500 to 749 


17.4 


10.5 

















750 or more 


20.1 


27.2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— Too fcv; cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table 7.5 — Percentage of public districts and private schools that provided free training to prepare staff members to teach 

in Helds with current or anticipated shortages, by selected public school district and private school characteristics: 
1993-94 





Any 

training 


Special 

ed. 


Math 


Computer 

science 


Physical 

sciences 


Biol./life 

science 


Bilingual 

ed./ESL 


Foreign 

language 


Voc. 

ed. 


PUBLIC DISTRICTS 


19.0 


12.2 


11.3 


9.5 


9.1 


9.1 


10.1 


6.1 


6.6 


Region 


Northeast 


13.5 


9.2 


9.3 


9.0 


6.5 


5.9 


5.9 


4.5 


4.7 


Midwest 


13.1 


8.5 


8.7 


7.8 


7.6 


7.6 


5.4 


6.0 


6.5 


South 


26.6 


19.3 


15.2 


11.2 


12.4 


12.9 


13.4 


8.3 


9.0 


West 


27.7 


14.2 


13.9 


11.6 


11.1 . 


11.2 


20.1 


5.7 


6.1 


District size 


Less than 1,000 


17.5 


12.0 


11.7 


10.2 


9.3 


9.5 


8.9 


6.2 


7.4 


1,000 to 4,999 


18.6 


11.4 


10.7 


8.7 


8.8 


8.6 


9.6 


5.9 


6.0 


5,000 to 9,999 


22.2 


13.3 


10.5 


8.1 


8.6 


8.7 


13.2 


4.9 


3.7 


1 0,000 or more 


34.5 


18.6 


12.2 


11.0 


10.0 


10.0 


23.1 


9.2 


7.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


15.5 


10.8 


10.4 


9.2 


8.2 


8.1 


6.9 


5.8 


6.3 


20% or more 


27.5 


15.3 


13.5 


10.5 


11.5 


11.7 


18.1 


6.9 


7.6 


Minority teachers 


Less than 1 0% 


17.1 


11.2 


10.8 


9.3 


8.7 


8.6 


8.8 


5.9 


6.5 


10% or more 


29.1 


17.1 


13.8 


10.6 


11.2 


11.6 


16.7 


7.1 


7.3 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


24.8 


8.9 


12.4 


11.8 


9.2 


9.2 


2.6 


4.1 


2.7 


Region 


Northeast 


24.7 


8.8 


11.7 


11.4 


9.0 


7.7 


1.9 


3.0 


1.2 


Midwest 


24.4 


7.6 


13.8 


13.0 


9.8 


10.0 


2.8 


3.4 


2.2 


South 


23.4 


8.8 


11.9 


11.1 


9.8 


10.0 


3.4 


4.9 


4.1 


West 


27.7 


11.3 


12.0 


11.4 


7.4 


8.6 


2.3 


5.1 


3.5 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


27.4 


12.1 


10.8 


9.7 


8.0 


8.3 


2.6 


3.3 


4.0 


150 to 499 


22.5 


5.1 


14.8 


14.7 


10.8 


10.6 


2.5 


4.6 


1.2 


500 to 749 


18.5 


5.8 


14.4 


13.3 


10.5 


9.5 


3.3 


6.4 


1.7 


750 or more 


15.8 


2.7 


9.0 


9.8 


7.7 


6.2 


3.6 


8.1 


~ 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


23.7 


8.5 


13.3 


12.4 


10.0 


10.1 


2.8 


4.5 


3.1 


20% or more 


27.2 


9.8 


10.6 


10.5 


7.4 


7.2 


2.2 


3.1 


1.8 


Minority teachers 


Less than 1 0% 


23.8 


8.7 


12.4 


11.4 


9.2 


9.2 


2.4 


4.0 


2.8 


1 0% or more 


28.5 


9.4 


12.6 


13.1 


9.2 


9.3 


3.6 


4.3 


2.5 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: These percentages cannot be compared with those in table 7.5 in the 1990-91 report. See footnote 4 of Chapter 7 for a discussion of the difference 
between these tables. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistic.s. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Private School and Teacher 
Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 
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Table 7.6 — Percentage of full-time teachers who were newly hired and w'ho were first- time teachers, and percentage distribution 
of newiy hired, experienced teachers by 1992-93 main activity, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 



Percent Percent _ Newly hi red, experienced teachers’ 1992-93 main activity 

newly newly hired Teaching Working Attending Non-teaching Caring Seeking 
hired experienced elsewhere as sub. college job for family work 



TOTAL 


11.8 


7.5 


75.6 


6.7 


4,0 


7.5 


3.9 


0.8 


PUBLIC 


11.2 


7.3 


77.9 


6,3 


3.9 


6.4 


3.2 


0,7 


Central city 


12.4 


8.4 


78.5 


3.3 


4,9 


6.9 


3.8 


0.7 


School level 


Elementaiy 


12.5 


8.5 


79.9 


2.5 


5,9 


5.4 


4.4 


— 


Secondary 


11.6 


8.3 


74.8 


4.9 


2,5 


10.5 


3.5 


0,9 


Combined 


14.8 


10.9 


73.7 


1.6 


7.9 


13,4 


— 


— 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209^ 


11.2 


8.2 


76.2 


2.3 


6,6 


8,7 


4,0 


0 


209E or more 


12.6 


8.6 


78.7 


3.5 


4,4 


6,8 


4.1 


0,6 


School size 


Less than 150 


13.3 


10,4 


74.4 


10.9 


— 


7.7 


— 


0 


150 to 499 


12.0 


8,2 


84.4 


1.7 


1,9 


10.2 


1.3 


0 


500 to 749 


11. 1 


7,5 


89.2 


1.7 


— 


3.6 


— 


— 


750 or more 


13.0 


9,2 


69.9 


4.3 


8.5 


7,6 


6,2 


0,7 


Urban fringe/large town 


11.2 


7,5 


78.8 


8,7 


3.2 


5,3 


2.2 


0,4 


School level 


Elementary 


12,1 


8,5 


77,5 


11.0 


3.1 


5.2 


2,4 


0.3 


Secondary 


9.3 


5,9 


78.2 


4.6 


3.7 


6.9 


2.2 


1.0 


Combined 


13.3 


8,1 


83.4 


7.8 


— 


3.2 


0 


0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


9.5 


6,9 


80.8 


8.2 


3.2 


2.9 


2,7 


0.5 


209c or more 


13.1 


8.4 


74.9 


10.1 


3.3 


8.2 


2.0 


0.4 


School size 


Less than 150 


17,0 


10,1 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


150 to 499 


12.4 


9,7 


80,0 


9,4 


4.9 


2.9 


2,0 


— 


500 to 749 


10.3 


6,6 


83,5 


9.2 


1.7 


3.7 





0 


750 or more 


10.9 


7.1 


72.4 


8.8 


3.1 


8.9 


3.6 


1.0 


Rural/small town 


10.4 


6.3 


76,4 


7,0 


3.7 


7.0 


3.7 


1.0 


School level 


Elementary 


10,3 


6,3 


79.6 


7.1 


3.6 


4,2 


3,3 


1.1 


Secondary 


10,3 


6.1 


74,8 


7,1 


3,5 


9,0 


3.0 


1.3 


Combined 


1 3,0 


6,4 


62,0 


1,9 


4,6 


24,3 


5,8 


— 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209- 


8,8 


5,3 


75,9 


6,7 


3,1 


7,5 


4,7 


1,1 


209c or more 


13.8 


8,3 


78,7 


7,1 


4,3 


5,8 


1,5 


1,1 


School size 


Less than 150 


13,9 


8,1 


69,1 


7,9 


3,3 


16,1 


2.5 





150 to 499 


9.7 


5,7 


78,3 


6,9 


2.6 


6.0 


4,4 


1.5 


500 to 749 


10,0 


6,1 


81,2 


6,2 


2,9 


4,6 


1,4 


0,6 


750 or more 


11,3 


6,9 


73,5 


7,2 


6,1 


7.6 


3.9 


1,0 



o 

ERIC 



Other 



1.6 

1.5 

1.9 



1.7 

3,0 



2.2 

2,0 



2.1 

2,7 

1.3 



0.6 

3,4 



1.8 

1,1 



1.2 

2,1 

1.2 



1,1 

1,2 

0,9 



1,0 

1.4 



0,3 

3.2 

0,6 



Table 7.6 — Percentage of full-time teachers who were newly hired and who were first-time teachers, and percentage distribution of 
newly hired, experienced teachers by 1992-93 main activity, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 — Continued 



Percent 


Percent 




Newly.hired^experienced teachers’ 1992- 


-93 main activity 


newly 


newly hired 


Teaching 


Working Attending 


Non-teaching 


Caring Seeking 


hired 


experienced 


elsewhere 


as sub. college 


job 


for family work Other 



PRIVATE 


16.3 


9.1 


61.4 


8.7 


4.2 


14.5 


7.7 


1.0 


2.6 


Central city 


16.8 


9.7 


67.6 


6.9 


4.6 


11.3 


6.0 


0.7 


2.8 


School level 
Elementary 


17.5 


10.4 


63.4 


9.5 


4.4 


12.2 


7.0 




3.2 


Secondary 


14.2 


8.4 


70.3 


3.8 


4.3 


15.6 


— 


— 


— 


Combined 


17.0 


8.4 


71.1 




— 


— 


8.9 


0 


— 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 207r 


12.9 


6.7 


68.9 


7.1 


3.7 


8.5 


6.2 


1.5 


4.1 


20% or more 


21.9 


13.2 


65.1 


8.3 


5.8 


12.7 


6.6 


— 


— 


School size 


Less than 150 


20.1 


9.2 


67.3 


4.7 


2.6 


10.8 


14.2 


0 


— 


150 to 499 


17.2 


10.5 


64.9 


7.8 


6.4 


12.9 


4.7 


— 


2.9 


500 to 749 


17.5 


10.3 


69.2 


— 


3.2 


7.8 


— 


— 


0 


750 or more 


10.7 


5.3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




Urban fringe/large town 


16.5 


9.5 


55.5 


10.6 


4.8 


16.8 


9.0 


1.5 


1.9 


School level 


Elementary 


16.1 


7.8 


56.1 


10.7 


— 


14.4 


11.5 


— 


4.6 


Secondary 


14.0 


8.4 


66.8 


— 


8.1 


18.5 


— 


• — 


— 


Combined 


20.1 


14.0 


51.9 


11.8 


7.1 


17.1 


10.4 


~ 


0 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


16.0 


9.9 


52.9 


9.2 


6.1 


16.9 


10.7 


1.5 


2.6 


20% or more 


19.4 


9.3 


65.2 


10.5 


— 


13.8 


6.9 


— 


— 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


25.6 


12.8 


44.0 


19.4 


0 


25.8 


4.8 


2.9 


3.1 


150 to 499 


14.9 


8.9 


58.4 


7.0 


5.5 


16.2 


9.7 


— 


— 


500 to 749 


14.2 


8.4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


750 or more 


15.2 


10.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Rural/small town 


14.9 


7.1 


57.4 


9.2 


1.4 


18.3 


9.4 


— 


3.5 


School level 


Elementary 


16.3 


8.0 


53.0 


15.4 


0 


25.2 


6.3 


— 


0 


Secondary 


13.8 


6.2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Combined 


13.9 


6.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


14.9 


7.2 


55.7 


9.4 


— 


19.9 


11.3 


— 


— 


20% or more 


15.3 


7.2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


20.0 


9.3 


56.0 


9.4 


— 


24.1 


5.7 


— 


4A 


150 to 499 


12.6 


6.7 


57.3 


8.1 


0 


14.7 


— 


0 


— 


500 to 749 


4.2 


2.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


750 or more 


6.3 


0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Sch(K)ls and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Schot)l and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table 7.7 — Of public school teachers and principals who planned to remain in their respective professions as long as they were 
able or until they were eligible to retire, percentage distributions according to expected year of retirement, by state: 
1993-94 



Within 

5 

years 



TOTAL 19.9 

Alabama 24.4 

Alaska 29.4 

Arizona 19.6 

Arkansas 20.3 

California 2 1. .7 

Colorado 23.5 

Connecticut 15.2 

Delaware 20.6 

District of Columbia 37.5 

Florida 20.8 

Georgia 15.8 

Hawaii 25.6 

Idaho 13.4 

Illinois 18.7 

Indiana 13.8 

Iowa 16.1 

Kansas 15.0 

Kentucky 25.1 

Louisiana 27.8 

Maine 16.8 

Maryland 22.7 

Massachu.setts 14.6 

Michigan 26.8 

Minnesota 20.5 

Mississippi 23.0 

Missouri 18.4 

Montana 21.1 

Nebraska 12.6 

Nevada 19.6 

New Hampshire 14.4 

New Jersey 23.7 

New Mexico 25.9 

New York 22.0 

North Carolina 21.6 

North Dakota 1 1 .8 

Ohio 20.0 

Oklahoma 1 6.7 

Oregon 22.3 

Pcnasylvania 21.1 

Rhode Island 20.8 



o 




Te acher s 

More 



6-10 

years 


11-b 

years 


16-20 

years 


than 20 
years 


20.1 


21.0 


27.3 


11.7 


22.6 


22.1 


26.9 


4.0 


25.2 


24.7 


18.2 


2.5 


20.5 


17.8 


30.2 


11.9 


20.6 


18.9 


29.2 


10.9 


15.6 


24.8 


26.4 


11.5 


22.8 


20.6 


20.9 


12.2 


21.2 


27.9 


25.8 


9.8 


21.6 


20.4 


24.4 


13.0 


20.4 


19.7 


15.2 


7.2 


19.6 


19.8 


28.7 


11.1 


19.7 


16.9 


35.9 


11.7 


21.4 


14.5 


27.3 


11.2 


14.3 


21.2 


31.3 


19.7 


19.9 


21.4 


26.3 


13.8 


19.8 


24.5 


29.0 


12.8 


16.3 


20.6 


30.2 


16.8 


15.1 


19.0 


33.4 


17.4 


16.7 


20.4 


32.3 


5.5 


19.9 


23.5 


22.2 


6.7 


24.0 


21.9 


26.9 


10.5 


23.6 


19.1 


22.5 


12.2 


19.6 


25.9 


29.5 


10.4 


22.8 


18.2 


24.9 


7.4 


16.3 


20.1 


28.8 


14.3 


23.1 


22.2 


26.1 


5.6 


21.5 


19.5 


30.0 


10.6 


23.0 


20.9 


26.2 


8.8 


13.3 


17.4 


35.8 


20.9 


19.1 


21.2 


28.8 


11.3 


18.1 


24.2 


27.5 


15.8 


21.7 


18.0 


26.5 


10.2 


22.3 


17.3 


27.3 


7.1 


23.0 


15.2 


24.2 


15.7 


23.3 


20.1 


26.8 


8.1 


18.5 


22.4 


32.5 


14.8 


22.8 


21.6 


26.6 


9.0 


20.6 


23.5 


29.2 


10.0 


23.8 


25.2 


22.9 


5.8 


22.9 


20.8 


23.5 


11.7 


23.2 


18.2 


26.9 


10.9 



IOj 



Princip als 



Within 

5 

years 


6-10 

years 


11-15 

years 


16-20 

years 


More 
than 20 
years 


34.9 


29.9 


21.9 


8.8 


4.5 


43.3 


30.8 


17.4 


3.9 


4.7 


52.9 


28.3 


12.8 


5.9 


0 


30.1 


32.3 


21.5 


9.4 


6.7 


31.8 


32.0 


22.9 


10.6 


2.7 


39.4 


28.5 


23.4 


7.2 


1.6 


29.5 


41.8 


19.1 


7.1 





35.7 


33.3 


25.6 


5.4 


0 


36.7 


35.9 


22.3 


— 


0 


37.8 


24.5 


25.8 


10.0 


— 


42.3 


29.2 


26.4 


2.0 


0 


33.6 


45.7 


14.8 


— 


— 


21.9 


31.6 


22.8 


15.2 


8.4 


36.7 


21.8 


23.7 


9.4 


8.3 


30.6 


23.7 


24.1 


14.9 


6.7 


29.2 


9.9 


29.0 


18.5 


13.4 


25.6 


17.9 


21.1 


16.3 


19.1 


65.1 


22.5 


10.2 


— 


0 


56.6 


29.9 


10.5 


— 


— 


32.6 


29.1 


29.5 


5.8 


3.1 


45.5 


41.6 


10.5 








31.3 


24.6 


27.8 


8.0 


8.3 


50.4 


23.5 


17.1 


8.9 


0 


28.9 


28.7 


20.1 


16.6 


5.6 


46.9 


28.7 


18.0 


5.4 


— 


24.6 


31.9 


31.0 


3.5 


9.0 


26.0 


32.0 


23.9 


15.2 


3.0 


26.0 


16.7 


22.8 


23.3 


11.4 


37.4 


35.2 


19.2 


6.2 


— 


30.3 


25.3 


21.8 


17.2 


5.5 


22.9 


29.8 


36.8 


5.5 


4.9 


36.2 


31.7 


19.9 


10.2 


, — 


38.9 


25.9 


19.5 


9.5 


6.2 


39.9 


39.0 


13.1 


6.3 


— 


29.5 


30.2 


20.5 


16.3 


3.6 


41.6 


37.7 


19.5 





_ 


31.2 


31.6 


23.7 


1 1.9 


1.6 


39.4 


32.4 


22.2 


3.6 


2.4 


26.9 


31.0 


29.0 


6.1 


7.1 


36.9 


33.0 


28.4 


— 


0 
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Table 7.7 — Of public school teachers and principals who planned to remain in their respective professions as long as they were 
able or until they were eligible to retire, percentage distributions according to expected year of retirement, by state: 
1993-94— Continued 









Teachers 






Within 

5 

years 


6-10 

years 


Principals 




More 
than 20 
years 


Within 

5 

years 


6-10 

years 


il-15 

years 


16-20 

years 


More 
than 20 
years 


11-15 

years 


16-20 

years 


South Carolina 


18.7 


19.2 


25.1 


24.0 


12.9 


37.1 


30.5 


22.4 


5.8 





South Dakota 


15.9 


12.5 


17.6 


30.0 


24.0 


18.1 


22.9 


25.4 


23.6 


10.1 


Tennessee 


18.2 


18.4 


21.3 


28.8 


13.3 


42.1 


27.5 


23.0 


2.7 


4.7 


Texas 


17.5 


17.7 


22.4 


28.5 


13.9 


25.9 


36.7 


22.2 


12.1 


3.2 


Utah 


17.0 


19.5 


20.6 


32.2 


10.7 


32.3 


21.1 


27.4 


15.2 


4.1 


Vermont 


14.3 


14.9 


27.0 


31.9 


11.8 


15.6 


25.0 


26.4 


24.2 


8.9 


Virginia 


13.5 


19.1 


22.3 


31.6 


13.6 


26.1 


35.4 


19.3 


16.7 


2.4 


Washington 


23.0 


19.5 


18.1 


24.8 


14.5 


42.7 


38.7 


10.0 


3.5 


5.0 


West Virginia 


14.6 


24.4 


24.4 


27.2 


9.4 


38.8 


34.9 


13.9 


6.0 


6.4 


Wisconsin 


17.2 


19.2 


23.7 


26.1 


13.8 


32.1 


39.3 


15.5 


7.0 


62 


Wyoming 


19.2 


14.8 


21.7 


28.1 


16.2 


23.7 


25.8 


22.2 


11.9 


16.3 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schot:»ls and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Principal. SchwI. and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table A1 — Number of public schools and students and average number of students per full«time«equivalent (FTE) 
teacher, by state: 1993-94 



Average students/ 





Schools 


Students 


FTE tchr. 


TOTAL 


80,740 


41,621.660 


17.0 


Alabama 


1.274 


745.963 


16.9 


Alaska 


478 


I27.I30 


14.3 


Arizona 


1,057 


685.518 


19.1 


Arkansas 


1,084 


460.286 


15.6 


California 


7.319 


4,804.574 


23.5 


Colorado 


1.329 


616.434 


18.3 


Connecticut 


964 


472,718 


14.8 


Delaware 


169 


107.70 1 


16.0 


Dist. of Columbia 


160 


75,948 


15.3 


Florida 


2,348 


1,888,762 


17.8 


Georgia 


1.723 


1,194.072 


16.4 


Hawaii 


234 


173,041 


16.1 


Idaho 


573 


218,179 


18.3 


Illinois 


3.884 


1,747,678 


16.7 


Indiana 


1,869 


972,991 


18.1 


Iowa 


1,518 


484,443 


14.9 


Kansas 


1,450 


431.981 


14.6 


Kentucky 


1,327 


693.316 


17.0 


Louisiana 


1,446 


791.318 


16.5 


Maine 


721 


207,975 


14.5 


Maryland 


1,185 


753,706 


18.7 


Massachusetts 


1.689 


776,415 


15.6 


Michigan 


3,159 


1,491,699 


19.0 


Minnesota 


1,492 


705,021 


17.0 


Mississippi 


957 


531,874 


19.1 


Missouri 


2,082 


938.836 


15.5 


Montana 


890 


175,611 


13.2 


Nebraska 


1,296 


248,016 


11.4 


Nevada 


365 


231,088 


18.3 


New Hampshire 


445 


174,562 


15.8 


New Jersey 


2,195 


1.097,841 


14.2 


New Mexico 


663 


323,001 


17.4 


New York 


3,904 


2,593,562 


15.3 


North Carolina 


1,927 


1,090,802 


16.2 


North Dakota 


582 


115,635 


14.4 


Ohio 


3,636 


1,816,266 


17.9 


Oklahoma 


1,763 


579,583 


14.1 


Oregon 


1,184 


478,877 


19.2 


Pennsylvania 


3,128 


1,805,243 


16.9 


Rhode Island 


295 


124,230 


15.3 


South Carolina 


1,081 


630,309 


16.6 


South Dakota 


661 


139,525 


13.0 


Tennessee 


1,522 


840.505 


18.2 


Texas 


5,890 


3,342,778 


14.8 


Utah 


674 


454,114 


23.3 


Vermont 


318 


91.787 


13.9 


Virginia 


1.698 


958,091 


15.5 


Washington 


1,806 


913,048 


19.8 


West Virginia 


898 


316,190 


15.2 


Wisconsin 


2,014 


880.935 


15.5 


Wyoming 


411 


102,484 


13.1 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 



NOTE: Schools reported the number of full-time and part-time teachers they employed. These headcounts were converted to FTE by adding onc-half 
the number of part-time teachers to the number of full-time teachers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table A2 — Number of private schools and students and average number of students per full-time-equivalent (FTE) teacher, 
by private school affiliation: 199^94 





Schools 


Students 


Average students/ 
FTE tchr. 


TOTAL 


26,093 


4,970,548 


14.5 


Catholic 


8,352 


2,516,231 


18.8 


Episcopal 


349 


95,633 


11.0 


Friends 


75 


13,456 


12.5 


Society of Seventh-Day Adventist 


1,071 


77,830 


12.1 


Hebrew Day 


201 


60,730 


11.9 


Solomon Schechter 


56 


13,999 


10.1 


Other Jewish 


398 


109,122 


10.5 


Christian Schools Inti. 


355 


98,090 


16.0 


Assoc of Christian Schools Inti. 


2,472 


441,981 


14.8 


Lutheran, Missouri Synod 


1,042 


163,885 


18.4 


Lutheran, Wisconsin Synod 


373 


36,730 


17.3 


Evangelical Lutheran 


107 


15,403 


15.7 


Other Lutheran 


57 


4,123 


14.0 


Montessori 


732 


42,796 


9.6 


National Assoc, of Private Schools 


284 


33,722 


6.6 


for Exceptional Children 


National Assoc, of 


893 


332,675 


9.0 


Independent Schools 


Military 


— 


— 


— 


National Independent Private 


129 


34,776 


13.2 


Schools Assoc. 


Other 


9,118 


872,796 


11.6 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table A3— Percentage distribution of students by racial-ethnic background, percent minority students, and percent lim- 
ited English proficient (LEP) students in public schools, by state: 1993-94 





White 

non-Hisp. 


Black 

non-Hisp. 


Hispanic 


Native 

American 


Asiati/Pacific 

Islander 


Minority 

(nonwhite) 


LEP 


TOTAL 


67.3 


16.3 


11,9 


l.I 


3,4 


32,7 


5.1 


Alabama 


63,0 


35.3 


0,4 


0,9 


0.4 


37,0 


0,1 


Alaska 


66.0 


4.2 


2,3 


23.9 


3.7 


34.0 


7.8 


Arizona 


59,9 


4.2 


26,4 


7,9 


1.6 


40,1 


10.4 


Arkansas 


73,8 


24,3 


0,8 


0,4 


0,6 


26.2 


0,3 


California 


45,8 


7.4 


35,5 


0.9 


10.4 


54,2 


19.2 


Colorado 


74.3 


4.7 


17.7 


1,0 


2.3 


25,7 


2,8 


Connecticut 


75.7 


13.5 


8,3 


0.2 


2,2 


24,3 


3,0 


Delaware 


65.9 


28.4 


3,8 


0,2 


1.7 


34.1 


LI 


Dist. of Columbia 


1.5 


91.6 


5.8 


0,0 


0.9 


98.5 


— 


Florida 


59.2 


26.0 


13,4 


O.I 


1,3 


40.8 


5.9 


Georgia 


59.4 


37.5 


1.8 


0.1 


1.2 


40,6 


0.9 


Hawaii 


21.6 


2.4 


3.6 


0.6 


71,7 


78.4 


6.7 


Idaho 


90.6 


0.4 


7.2 


I.O 


0,8 


9.4 


2.2 


Illinois 


67.8 


20.2 


9.9 


0.1 


2,0 


32.2 


3,1 

0,4 


Indiana 


85.9 


11.7 


1.6 


0.1 


0,7 


14,1 


Iowa 


92.6 


3.8 


1.7 


0.4 


1.6 


7,4 


0,9 


Kansas 


84.6 


7.4 


5.4 


I.l 


1.5 

0.6 


15,4 


l.I 


Kentucky 


90.9 


8.2 


0.3 


O.I 


9, 1 


— 


Louisiana 


51.2 


45.8 


1.1 


0.4 


1.5 


48.8 


0.7 


Maine 


97.7 


0.7 


0.4 


0.5 


0,7 


2.3 


0.4 


Maryland 


58.7 


35,4 


2.3 


0.3 


3.4 


41.3 


1.2 


Massachusetts 


78.7 


9.2 


9.0 


0.2 


3.0 


21,3 


4,3 


Michigan 


79.2 


16.2 


2.3 


0.9 


1.5 


20,8 


1,3 


Minnesota 


88.7 


4.2 


1.6 


2.1 


3.5 


1 1.3 


2,5 


Mississippi 


49,0 


49,7 


0,2 


0.4 


0.8 


51,0 


0,6 


Missouri 


81.9 


15,2 


1.1 


0.2 


1.6 


18.1 


0,5 


Montana 


86.5 


0.4 


1.1 


11.2 


0.8 


13,5 


2.9 


Nebraska 


92.8 


2,7 


2,6 


1.0 


1.0 


7.2 


5,8 


Nevada 


71,0 


9.1 


14.7 


1.9 


3.2 


29,0 


New Hampshire 


96.8 


1.0 


0.9 


0.2 


1.2 


3.2 


0,3 


New Jersey 


65.7 


16.7 


13,4 


0,1 


4.1 


34.3 


4.6 


New Mexico 


39.9 


2,4 


46,4 


10.0 


1.2 


60,1 


9.4 


New York 


57.9 


18,6 


16,7 


0.4 


6.3 


42.1 


7,7 


North Carolina 


65.8 


30,8 


1.2 


1.3 


0.9 


34.2 


1.3 

1.9 


North Dakota 


91.4 


0,6 


1.3 


6,0 


0.7 


8.6 


Ohio 


84.2 


13.5 


1.4 


0,1 


0.9 


15.8 


0,7 


Oklahoma 


71,6 


11,0 


3,3 


13.0 


1,2 


28,4 


2.8 


Oregon 


86,3 


2,6 


5.8 


2,4 


2,8 


13.7 


2,6 


Pennsylvania 


79.9 


16.2 


2,4 


O.I 


1,5 


20.1 


0.9 


Rhode Island 


79.3 


7,7 


8.6 


0,5 


4.0 


20,7 


5,6 


South Carolina 


55,9 


42,1 


1.0 


0.1 


0.8 


44.1 


0,3 


South Dakota 


87,8 


0.5 


0.5 


10.6 


0.6 


1 2.2 


— 


Tennessee 


75.0 


23.8 


0.4 


0.1 


0,7 


25.(5 


0,3 


Texas 


50,6 


p 1 


35.2 


0,2 


1.9 


49,4 


9,7 


Utah 


91,1 


0,1 


4,5 


1.7 


2,1 


8.9 


1,3 


Vermont 


96.8 


1.3 


0.4 


0,2 


1.3 


3.2 


— 


Virginia 


70.2 


23,9 


2.7 


0,1 


3.1 


29,8 


1,2 


Washington 


79,7 


4,2 


7,0 


2,6 


6.5 


20.3 


4.1 


West Virginia 


95.6 


3.7 


0.2 


0,1 


0.4 


4.4 


— 


Wisconsin 


82,2 


11,3 


2,9 


1.4 


2.1 


17.8 


1.1 

0,6 


Wyoming 


89.9 


0.9 


6,0 


2.6 


0,6 


1 0.1 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate, 

NOTH: Percentages may not sum to l(X) due to rounding, 

SOURCE: VS, Department of Education. National (enter lor Hdiicatic.n Statistics, Sc1uh)1s and Siafting Survey: \^m -^)4 (School Questionnaire), 




Table A4 — Percentage distribution of students by racial-ethnic background, percent minority students, and percent lim* 
ited English proficient (LEP) students in private schools, by private school affiliation: 1993-94 





White 
non-Hi sp. 


Black 

non-Hisp. 


Hispanic 


Native 

American 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


Minority 

(nonwhite) 


LEP 


TOTAL 


77.9 


9.3 


8.0 


0.6 


4.1 


22.1 


1.0 


Catholic 


74.4 


10.0 


10.9 


0.6 


4.1 


25.6 


0.8 


Episcopal 


80.5 


5.2 


4.4 


0.3 


9.7 


19.5 





Friends 


81.3 


10.7 


3.0 


0.2 


4.9 


18.7 





Society of Seventh-Day Adventist 


64.7 


21.2 


7.8 


0.2 


6.1 


35.3 


— 


Hebrew Day 


98.2 


0.2 


1.4 


— 


0.2 


1.8 


9.9 


Solomon Schechter 


97.8 


0.1 


1.2 


0 


0.9 


2.2 





Other Jewish 


98.7 


0.4 


0.8 


0.1 


0.1 


1.3 


4.4 


Christian Schools Inti. 


85.8 


2.4 


4.1 


4.0 


3.7 


14.2 




Assoc, of Christian Schools Inti. 


75.9 


10.9 


7.5 


1.5 


4.3 


24.1 





Lutheran, Missouri Synod 


86.7 


7.0 


3.8 


0.3 


2.2 


13.3 





Lutheran, Wisconsin Synod 


95.1 


2.3 


1.4 


0.3 


0.9 


4.9 





Evangelical Lutheran 


49.7 


36.0 


8.0 


0.3 


6.1 


50.3 





Other Lutheran 


94.5 


2.8 


1.3 


0.4 


1.0 


5.5 


— 


Montessori 


75.7 


9.4 


5.9 


0.3 


8.7 


24.3 . 




National Assoc, of Private 


74.5 


19.7 


4.5 


0.1 


1.2 


25.5 





Schools for Exceptional 
Children 


National Assoc, of 


85.1 


5.7 


2.6 


0.3 


6.3 


14.9 


1.4 


Independent Schools 


Military 


84.2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


National Independent 


80.8 


4.4 


5.1 


0.2 


9.6 


19.2 


— 


Private Schools Assoc. 


Other 


80.4 


9.9 


5.9 


0.3 


3.5 


19.6 


1.0 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School 
Questionnaire). 
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Table A5— Percentage of public schools with 12th grade that offered job placement services and average percentage of gradu- 
ates who applied to 2- or 4-yea»* ''olleges, by state: 1993-94 





Schools with 
job placement 


Average percentage 
of grads apolied 
2 -$ year college 


TOTAL 


26.1 


56.4 


Alabama 


21,8 


48,5 


Alaska 


29.9 


54.0 


Arizona 


26.9 


48,6 


Arkansas 


11.3 


46,3 


California 


28.1 


48.9 


Colorado 


20.1 


57.9 


Connecticut 


49.3 


62.8 


Delaware 


— 


— 


District of Columbia 


— 


— 


Florida 


45.7 


48.1 


Georgia 


26.5 


50.1 


Hawaii 


— 


— 


Idaho 


19.7 


56.0 


Illinois 


26.6 


63.0 


Indiana 


28.8 


54,0 


Iowa 


14.0 


65.7 


Kansas 


11.6 


70.2 


Kentucky 


21.6 


51,7 


Loui.siana 


19.2 


48.0 


Maine 


26.5 


54,5 


Maryland 


38.8 


54.6 


Massachusetts 


47.8 


64,5 


Michigan 


21.0 


60.6 


Minnesota 


14.7 


62.4 


Mississippi 


29.2 


55.6 


Missouri 


23.9 


54.1 


Montana 


15.2 


63.3 


Nebraska 


13.9 


69.7 


Nevada 


34.7 


— 


New Hampshire 


— 


— 


New Jersey 


50.4 


65.8 


New Mexico 


19.7 


54.8 


New York 


35.1 


69.2 


North Carolina 


49,8 


56.7 


North Dakota 


6.5 


72.3 


Ohio 


25.9 


51.9 


Oklahoma 


14.3 


49.1 


Oregon 


10.5 


52.0 


Pennsylvania 


23.2 


57.9 


Rhode Island 


— 


— 


South Carolina 


45.5 


52.7 


South Dakota 


18.9 


65.4 


Tennessee 


29.4 


44.9 


Texas 


12.9 


53.7 


Utah 


43,5 


52,3 


Vennont 





— 


Virginia 


47.8 


55.6 


Washington 


25.2 


49,6 


West Virginia 


27.3 


48,4 


Wisconsin 


20.4 


62,8 


Wyoming 


21.1 


58.7 



—Too few eases for a reliable estimate. 

♦These j^rcenlages vary from those published in Schools and Stafftn}^ ht (he United States: Selected Data for Pahlic and Private Schools. 
(NCES Q.V191) because the two analyses used different variables to identify schools with 12th grade. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table A6 — Average years of instruction in various subjects required for high school graduation in public schools with 12th 
grades and percent with a community service requirement for the class of 1994, by state: 1995-94 





English 


Average ^ears of instruction rguired 

Computer Social Physical 

Math science sciences sciences 


Foreign 

language 


Percent that 
required 
community 
service 


TOTAL 


3.9 


2.5 


0.3 


3.0 


2.2 


0.3 


3.1 


Alabama 


4.0 


2.4 


0.4 


3.2 


2.2 


O.l 





Alaska 


4.0 


2.6 


0.1 


3.1 


2.3 








Arizona 


4.0 


2.2 


0.3 


2.9 


2.0 


0.2 


9.8 


Arkansas 


4.0 


2.9 


0.4 


2.9 


2.5 


0.4 


0 


California 


3.7 


2.3 


0.2 


3.1 


2.1 


0.6 


— 


Colorado 


3.8 


2.3 


0.4 


3.0 


2.1 


0.1 


13.6 


Connecticut 


4.0 


3.2 


0.2 


3.1 


1.9 


0.3 


8.3 


Delaware 


— 








— 











District of Columbia 


— 


— 


— 


— 











Florida 


4.0 


3.0 


0 


3.0 


2.8 


0.1 


— 


Geo'igia 


4.0 


2.6 


0.6 


3.0 


2.4 


0.6 


7.2 


Hawaii 


— 


— 

















Idaho 


4.0 


2.4 


0.3 


2.9 


2.3 


0.1 


0 


Illinois 


3.4- 


2.2 


0.2 


2.2 


1.9 


0.1 





Indiana 


3.9 


2.2 


0.1 


2.5 


2.1 


— 


0 


Iowa 


3.5 


2.2 


0.3 


3.0 


2.1 


0.1 


_ 


Kansas 


4.0 


2.4 


0.5 


3.0 


2.2 


0.2 





Kentucky 


4.0 


3.0 


0.2 


2.3 


2.3 


0.2 


0 


Louisiana 


4.0 


3.0 


0.2 


2.9 


2.9 


0.1 





Maine 


4.0 


2.6 


0.5 


2.5 


2.4 


0.3 


9.7 


Maryland 


4.0 


3.0 





3.2 


2.5 


0.6 


27.0 


Massachusetts 


3.9 


2.7 


0.4 


2.6 


2.2 


0.3 


4.8 


Michigan 


3.4 


2.1 


0.6 


2.8 


2.0 


0.3 


8.5 


Minnesota 


3.8 


1.9 


0.3 


3.3 


1.9 








Mississippi 


4.0 


2.5 


0.3 


2.9 


2.4 


0.2 


__ 


Missouri 


3.3 


2.2 


0.2 


2.7 


2.1 


0.1 


3.3 


Montana 


4.0 


2.2 


0.4 


2.7 


2.1 


0.1 


0 


Nebraska 


3.9 


2.4 


0.4 


3.1 


2.2 


0.1 


39 


Nevada 


— 





— 














New Hampshire 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


New Jersey 


3.9 


3.1 


0.1 


2.9 


2.1 


0.2 


7.5 


New Mexico 


4.0 


2.9 


0.3 


2.9 


2.1 


0.2 





New York 


4.0 


2.1 


0.1 


4.0 


2.0 


1.3 


5.0 


North Carolina 


3.9 


2.6 


0 


2.5 


2.5 





0 


North Dakota 


4.0 


2.4 


0.3 


3.0 


2.3 


0.1 


— 


Ohio 


3.7 


2.1 


0 


2.6 


1.5 


0 




Oklahoma 


4.0 


2.4 


0.3 


2.6 


2.3 


0.2 





Oregon 


4.0 


2.0 


0.3 


3.2 


2.0 


0.3 


— 


Pennsylvania 


3.9 


3.2 


0.4 


3.5 


3.1 


0.3 


3.3 


Rhode Island 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


South Carolina 


4.0 


3.0 




2.9 


2.1 


0.2 


0 


South Dakota 


4.0 


2.4 


0.7 


3.1 


2.3 


0.2 




Tennessee 


4.0 


2.5 


0.5 


2.2 


2.3 


0.1 





Texas 


4.0 


3.0 


0.5 


3.0 


2.3 


0.5 





Utah 


3.8 


2.2 


0.5 


2.7 


2.1 


— 


0 


Vermont 





_ 












Virginia 


4.0 


2.5 


0.2 


3.1 


2.3 


0.6 





Washington 


3.7 


2.1 


0.2 


3.0 


2.1 


0 


9.9 


West Virginia 


4.0 


2.4 


0.1 


3.2 


2.1 


0.1 


0 


Wisconsin 


4.0 


2.1 


0.2 


3.1 


2.1 







Wyoming 


3.8 


2.3 


0.3 


2.9 


2.2 


0.1 


0 



— Too few cases for a reliable cstimaic. 



NOTK: Due to a change in item wording between the 1990-91 and 1993-94 questionnaires, this table uses a slightly different subsamplc of 
schools than the similar table published in the 1990-91 report. In 1990-91 the questions were asked of private schools and public districts that 
served 12th graders, and in 1993-94 they were asked of private schixrls & public districts that offered regular high school diplomas. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (District and School 
Questionnaires). 
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Table A7— Percentage distribution of public school teachers by sex and race-ethnicity, percent minority teachers, and aver- 
age teacher age, by state: 1993-94 





Male Female 


White 

non-Hisp. 


Kac€-«thnicity 

Black 

non-Hisp. Hispanic 


Native 

American 


AsiaiV 
Pac. Isl. 


% Minority 
(nonwhite) 


Average 

age 


TOTAL 


27.1 


72.9 


86.5 


7.4 


4.2 


0.8 


I.l 


13.5 


43.1 


Alabama 


19.1 


80.9 


80.8 


17.2 


0.6 


1.0 


0.4 


19.2 


42.3 


Alaska 


35.7 


64.3 


89.3 


1.4 


2.4 


5.4 


1.5 


10.7 


42.5 


Arizona 


29.3 


70.7 


84.1 


1.1 


11.3 


2.5 


1.0 


15.9 


42.7 


Arkansas 


19.5 


80.5 


87.6 


11.0 


0.6 


0.7 


— 


12.4 


41.6 


California 


27.7 


72.3 


79.3 


4.7 


10.8 


1.2 


4.1 


20.7 


44.7 


Colorado 


28.8 


71.2 


89.7 


1.6 


7.3 


0.7 


0.7 


10.3 


43.3 


Connecticut 


30.^ 


69.6 


94.7 


3.2 


1.6 


— 


0.4 


5.3 


44.9 


Delaware 


28.7 


71.3 


88.2 


9.9 


— 


— 


— 


11.8 


43.0 


District of Columbia 


24.1 


75.9 


12.8 


83.6 


3.0 


0 


— 


87.2 


45.5 


Florida 


21.2 


78.8 


77.1 


15.1 


7.2 


0.4 


0.2 


22.9 


43.0 


Georgia 

Hawaii 


16.4 


83.6 


75.2 


22.9 


1.2 


0.3 


0.3 


24.8 


40.8 


21.5 


78.5 


23.2 


— 


3.7 


0.4 


72.4 


76.8 


43.1 


Idaho 


34.4 


65.6 


97.6 


0 


1.5 


0.2 


0.8 


2.4 


42.3 


Illinois 


27.5 


72.5 


86.6 


10.6 


2.3 


0.2 


0.3 


13.4 


43.6 


Indiana 


30.2 


69.8 


95.5 


2.4 


I.O 


0.7 


0.4 


4.5 


43.6 


Iowa 


33.7 


66.3 


97.8 





1.2 


0.6 


0.4 


2.2 


43.6 


Kansas 


29.1 


70.9 


96.7 


1.0 


1.2 


1.0 


0.1 


3.3 


42.0 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 


24.3 


75.7 


94.3 


3.5 


1.3 


0.7 


0.1 


5.7 


41.8 


19.4 


80.6 


75.5 


22.4 


0.9 


0.7 


0.5 


24.5 


41.8 


Maine 


28.6 


71.4 


99.5 


0 


— 


0.2 


— 


0.5 


43.8 


Maryland 


23.4 


76.6 


82.5 


14.4 


1.7 


— 


1.3 


i7.5 


42.2 


Massachusetts 


31.0 


69.0 


92.6 


2.4 


3.3 


0.9 


0.9 


7.4 


45.5 


Michigan 


31.0 


69.0 


90.1 


7.8 


1.3 


. 0.7 


0.2 


9.9 


44.4 


Minnesota 


37.6 


62.4 


97.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.5 


0.3 


2.3 


43.5 


Mississippi 


19.0 


81.0 


76.1 


22.5 


0.8 


0.3 


0.2 


23.9 


42.5 


Missouri 


26.0 


74.0 


91.6 


5.8 


1.7 


0.8 


0.1 


8.4 


41.8 


Montana 


34.2 


65.8 


96.2 


0 


0.8 


2."' 


0.4 


3.8 


42.0 


Nebraska 


29.7 


70.3 


99.4 


— 


— 


b 


0 


0.6 


42.4 


Nevada 


24.2 


75.8 


87.4 


5.9 


4.6 


1.0 


1.2 


12.6 


42.5 


New Hampshire 


27.7 


72.3 


98.4 


0 


0.5 


0.9 


— 


1.6 


43.0 


New Jersey- 


25.1 


74.9 


90.2 


5.7 


3.1 


0.2 


0.9 


9.8 


45.3 


New Mexico 


26.5 


73.5 


73.5 


1.0 


23.6 


1.5 


0.3 


26.5 


42.4 


New York 


31.1 


68.9 


84.7 


5.9 


7.9 


0.7 


0.8 


15.3 


43.8 


North Carolina 


20.3 


79.7 


83.1 


13.3 


1.3 


1.4 


0.9 


16.9 


41.7 


North Dakota 


33.1 


66.9 


98.0 


0 


0.6 


1.3 


— 


2.0 


41.5 


Ohio 


31.4 


68.6 


93.3 


5.8 


O.I 


0.5 


0.2 


6.7 


42.9 


Oklahoma 


27.6 


72.4 


88.1 


2.3 


1.8 


7.2 


0.6 


11.9 


41.7 


Oregon 


38.1 


61.9 


95.7 


0.5 


2.2 


0.6 


1.0 


4.3 


44.3 


Pennsylvania 


33.8 


66.2 


92.4 


6.0 


0.9 


0.5 


0.3 


7.6 


43.8 


Rhode Island 


24.2 


75.8 


96.8 


1.8 


0.9 


— 


0 


3.2 


43.9 


South Carolina 


16.9 


83.1 


81.7 


16.3 


0.9 


0.8 


— 


18.3 


41.1 


South Dakota 


26.1 


73.9 


98.6 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 





1.4 


41.3 


Tennessee 


22.5 


77.5 


84.2 


14.8 


0.4 


0.4 


0.2 


15.8 


43.0 


Texas 


24.3 


75.7 


81.1 


5.0 


13.1 


0.6 


0.2 


18.9 


41.6 


Utah 


30.3 


69.7 


95.9 


— 


2.5 


0.4 


1.0 


4.1 


43.5 


Vermont 


26.6 


73.4 


97.7 


— 


1.1 


— 


— 


2.3 


43.5 


Virginia 


18.0 


82.0 


83.7 


14.7 


0.8 


O.I 


0.6 


16.3 


41.9 


Washington 


33.5 


66.5 


94.9 


0.5 


1.6 


1.0 


2.0 


5.1 


43.1 


West Virginia 


27.6 


72.4 


97.8 


1.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0 


2.2 


43.4 


Wisconsin 


36.9 


63.1 


97.3 


1.2 


0.8 


0.4 


0.3 


2.7 


43.0 


Wyoming 


34.8 


65.2 


96.0 




2.2 


1.1 


0.5 


4.0 


42.9 



-Too few cases for a reliable cslimate. 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 1(X) due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE; U.S. ncpartnicnt of Education. National Center for liducation Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 19^)3-94 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 





Table A8 — Percentage distribution of private school teachers by sex and race-ethnicity> percent minority teachers, and 
average teacher age, by private school a^iliation: 1993-94 



. — . Se.x , RaccTethnicity 

White Black Native Asian/ % Minority Average 

Male Female non-Hisp. non-Hisp, Hispanic American Pac. Isl. (nonwhite) age 



TOTAL 


24.6 


75.4 


91.9 


Catholic 


21.2 


78.8 


92.3 


Episcopal 


38.7 


61.3 


89.6 


Friends 


26.1 


73.9 


88.5 


Society of Seventh-Day Adventist 38.3 


61.7 


85.6 


Hebrew Day 


36.2 


63.8 


97.0 


Solomon Schechter 


12.0 


88.0 


97.1 


Other Jewish 


24.2 


75.8 


97.5 


Christian Schools Inti. 


31.7 


68.3 


96.6 


Assoc of Christian Schools Inti. 


20.9 


79.1 


89.1 


Lutheran. Missouri Synod 


29.2 


70.8 


98.5 


Lutheran, Wisconsin Synod 


45.3 


54.7 


98.8 


Evangelical Lutheran 


7.9 


92.1 


81.9 


Other Lutheran 


36.7 


63.3 


98.2 


Montessori 


8.3 


91.7 


80.7 


National Assoc, of Private 


111 


77.3 


91.7 


Schools for Exceptional 
Children 


National Assoc, of 


31.8 


68,2 


93.1 


Independent Schools 


Military 


75.0 


25.0 


98.5 


National Independent 


22.2 


77.8 


93.0 


Private Schools Assoc. 


Other 


23.3 


76.7 


90.1 



3.1 


3.2 


0.4 


1.4 


8.1 


41.6 


2.8 


3.6 


0.3 


I.O 


7.7 


42.2 


2.3 


5.3 


1.0 


1.7 


10.4 


42.9 


4.5 


6.7 


— 


0 


11.5 


42.5 


8.0 


3.9 


— 


1.8 


14.4 


43.2 


— 


— 


0 


0 


3.0 


40.4 


0 


— 


0 


— 


2.9 


45.8 


— 


— 


0 


— 


2.5 


42.6 


0.6 


2.4 





0 


3.4 


40.1 


6.4 


2.6 


— 


1.8 


10.9 


40.0 


0.9 


0.4 


0 


— 


1.5 


42.3 


0 


0.9 


— 


0 


1.2 


41.0 


3.6 


12.1 


— 


2.0 


18.1 


41.2 


0 


0 


— 


0 


— 


43.7 


4.8 


6.3 


1.4 


6.8 


19.3 


41.5 


6.5 


1.7 


0 


— 


8.3 


38.0 


1.7 


3.2 




1.7 


6.9 


43.2 


0 


0 


0 








46.7 


— 


4.3 


0 


1.9 


7.0 


39.1 


3.5 


4.2 


0.8 


1.3 


9.9 


40.0 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schtwls and Staffing Sur\ev: 1993-94 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires), 
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Table A9— Percentage distribution of public school principals by sex and race-ethnicity, percent minority principals, and 
average principal age, by state: 1993-94 



Sex .....Race=cthm.ciJy . , 

White Black Native Asian/ % Minority Average 

Male Female non-Hisp. non-Hisp. Hispanic American Pac. Isl. (nonwhite) age 



TOTAL 


65.5 


34.5 


84.3 


Alabama 


70.3 


29.7 


79.0 


Alaska 


69.3 


30.7 


87.3 


Arizona 


62.6 


37.4 


77.3 


Arkansas 


69.6 


30.4 


83.5 


California 


5L3 


48.7 


74.3 


Colorado 


67.4 


32.6 


84.8 


Connecticut 


72.9 


27.1 


88.3 


Delaware 


65.7 


34.3 


80.7 


District of Columbia 


44.0 


56.0 


0 


Florida 


46.6 


53.4 


76.9 


Georgia 


62.3 


37.7 


73.9 


Hawaii 


43.3 


56.7 


19.6 


Idaho 


73.7 


26.3 


97.6 


Illinois 


68.6 


31.4 


82.1 


Indiana 


79.0 


21.0 


89.5 


Iowa 


79.5 


20.5 


97.1 


Kansas 


71.6 


28.4 


94.3 


Kentucky 


74.0 


26.0 


95.7 


Louisiana 


59.5 


40.5 


64.1 


Maine 


63.0 


37.0 


99.8 


Maryland 


58.2 


41.8 


75.3 


Massachusetts 


73.7 


26.3 


94.5 


Michigan 


62.3 


37.7 


81.3 


Minnesota 


69.6 


30.4 


96.2 


Mississippi 


67.5 


32.5 


70.5 


Missouri 


68.5 


31.5 


90.5 


Montana 


74.0 


26.0 


95.2 


Nebraska 


80.8 


19.2 


94.1 


Nevada 


58.0 


42.0 


85.5 


New Hampshire 


71.2 


28.8 


99.2 


New Jersey 


64.8 


35.2 


87.5 


New Mexico 


55.5 


44.5 


58.9 


New York 


64.5 


35.5 


84.9 


North Carolina 


74.9 


25.1 


80.1 


North Dakota 


67.8 


32.2 


98.7 


Ohio 


70.6 


29.4 


92.1 


Oklahoma 


66.2 


33.8 


88.5 


Oregon 


63.4 


36.6 


92.7 


Pennsylvania 


73.5 


26.5 


89.6 


Rhode Island 


63.2 


36.8 


97.9 


South Carolina 


69.1 


30.9 


80.9 


South Dakota 


74.4 


25.6 


98.4 


Tennessee 


65.1 


34.9 


83.5 


Texas 


58.7 


41.3 


76.4 


Utah 


69.0 


31.0 


94.4 


Vermont 


71.1 


28.9 


99.3 


Virginia 


60.4 


39.6 


80.3 


Washington 


59.7 


40.3 


88.4 


West Virginia 


68.0 


32.0 


95.7 


Wisconsin 


75.6 


24.4 


93.2 


Wyoming 


87.6 


12.4 


99.3 



10.1 


4.1 


0.8 


0.8 


15.7 


47.7 


18.8 




1.0 


0 


21.0 


48.1 


1.8 


1.6 


7.1 


2.2 


12.7 


47.6 


3.2 


16.8 


2.0 


— 


22.7 


47.0 


15.8 


0 





0 


i6.5 


45.8 


9.0 


13.4 




3.1 


25.7 


49.2 


2.2 

10.1 


11.8 

1.2 


1.2 


0 

0 


15.2 

11.7 


45.9 

50.3 


19.3 


0 


0 


0 


19.3 


48.0 


96.2 

15.6 


6.5 


0 


0 


100.0 

23.1 


50.0 

48.6 


25.8 






0 


26.1 


48.1 







0 


76.0 


80.4 


50.0 


0 


1.4 


0 


— 


2.4 


47.4 


14.7 


2.2 




— 


17.9 


47.4 


7.2 


2.6 


— 


0 


10.5 


47.9 








0 


2.9 


47.4 


4.1 


1.2 





0 


5.7 


45.9 


3.1 







0 


4.3 


47.0 


34.7 


1.3 


0 


0 


35.9 


48.8 


0 


0 


— 


0 


— 


46.1 


24.2 






0 


24.7 


48.9 


4.3 








0 


5.5 


50.4 


18.0 


0 





0 


18.7 


48.1 


22 







0 


3.8 


47.5 


28.8 


— 


— 


0 


29.5 


46.6 


7.9 






0 


9.5 


46.9 







3.9 


0 


4.8 


46.1 


1.8 







0 


5.9 


46.4 


8.7 


4.0 





0 


14.5 


47.7 


0 




0 


0 


— 


47.1 


12.4 


38.5 


0 

2.2 


0 

0 


12.5 

41.1 


49.2 

46.5 


10.7 


3.5 





0.6 


15.1 


48.2 


17.2 




1.9 


0 


19.9 


48.2 


0 


0 


1.0 


— 


1.3 


46.0 


7.9 

4.0 


0 


0 

7.3 


0 

0 


7.9 

11.5 


46.9 

45.6 


2.5 


3.3 





0 


7.3 


47.4 


8.0 


2.0 


0 


— 


10.4 


47.4 






0 


— 


2.1 


48.0 


19.1 


0 


0 


0 


19.1 


47.1 


0 







0 


1.6 


46.3 


16.0 


0 





0 


16.5 


48.2 


7.2 


15.2 


0.6 


— 


23.6 


47.5 


1.2 


2.6 


— 


— 


5.6 


48.6 


0 


0 




0 





45.3 


17.5 




0 


— 


19.7 


46.2 


5.3 


1.2 


2.0 


3.2 


11.6 


47.1 


2.4 


1.9 


0 


0 


4.3 


46.2 


5.6 







0 


6.8 


47.6 


0 


0 


— 


0 


— 


46.5 



—•Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Percentages may not sum to UK) due to rounding or cell suppressk»n. 

SOURCE: U,S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Stafllng Survey: 1993-94 (Principal and School 
Quc.stionnaircs). 







Table A 10 — ^Percentage distribution of private school principals by sex and race-ethnicity, percent minority principals, and 
average principal age, by private school affiliation: 1993-94 



. . . , -Racer«ihnLdty_ . . 

While Black Native Asian/ % Minority Average 

Male Female non-Hisp. non-Hisp. Hispanic American Pac. Isl. (nonwhile) age 



TOTAL 


46.4 


53.6 


92.5 


Catholic 


23.6 


76.4 


92.8 


Episcopal 


48.3 


51.7 


97.2 


Friends 


41.7 


58.3 


97.1 


Society of Seventh-Day Adventist 63.0 


37.0 


92.3 


Hebrew Day 


69.4 


30.6 


98.2 


Solomon Schechter 


37.6 


62.4 


97.5 


Other Jewish 


51.0 


49.0 


97.7 



Christian Schools Inti. 

Assoc of Christian Schools Inti. 
Lutheran* Missouri Synod 
Lutheran* Wisconsin Synod 
Evangelical Lutheran 
Other Lutheran 

Montessori 

National Assoc of Private 
Schools for Exceptional 
Children 

National Assoc of 
Independent Schools 
Military 

National Independent 
Private Schools Assoc 
Other 



67.2 


32.8 


90.7 


63.2 


36.8 


93.6 


85.9 


14.1 


96.2 


99.4 


— 


99.7 


24.7 


75.3 


96.7 


75.7 


24.3 


97.6 


4.5 


95.5 


87.1 


44.2 


55.8 


92.5 



66.5 


33.5 


91.9 


96.0 





100.0 


45.6 


.54.4 


96.8 


52.7 


47.3 


91.8 



4.2 


2.1 


0.5 


3.2 


3.3 


0.7 

0 

0 





0 


6.9 


0 


— 


0 


— 


0 


— 


0 


0 


0 


— 


0 







0 


5.6 


0 


0 

0 





0 


2.5 


— 


0 


0 


0 


— 





0 


0 


5.9 






0 


0 


0 

0 


0 


— 


0 


4.4 


2.6 






0.7 


7.5 


47.1 


0 


7.2 


49.4 


0 


— 


50.3 


0 


— 


48.1 


— 


7.7 


45.3 


0 


— 


47.8 


0 


— 


47.5 


0 


— 


48.3 





9.3 


48.1 


0 


6.4 


45.0 


— 


3.8 


46.6 


0 


— 


40.5 


0 


3.3 


48.0 


0 


— 


43.8 


10.8 


12.9 


47.6 


0 


7.5 


46.0 



3.5 


8.1 


49.4 


0 


0 


45.3 


— 


— 


49.8 





8.2 


45.5 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding or cell suppression. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Sur\ey: 1993-94 (Principal and School 
Questionnaires). 
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Table All— Percentage distribution of public schools by percent minority teachers, average percent minority teachers, and 
percentage with minority principals, by state: 1993^94 





Percent minority teachers 




Average percent 


Percent with 








minority 


minority 


None 


1-9% 10-29% 


30%+ 


teachers 


principal 



TOTAL 


42.3 


23.3 


Alabama 


12.7 


18,2 


Alaska 


35.5 


20.6 


Arizona 


21.9 


38,1 


Arkansas 


43.0 


19.7 


California 


16.9 


28,2 


Colorado 


27.8 


33.6 


Connecticut 


48.6 


32.1 


Delaware 


0 


29.4 


Dist. of Columbia 


0 


0 


Florida 


5.9 


29.5 


Georgia 


14.4 


29.8 


Hawaii 


0 


0 


Idaho 


69.6 


24.4 


Illinois 


56.9 


14.6 


Indiana 


60.1 


25.3 


Iowa 


77.8 


20.1 


Kansas 


65.3 


18.7 


Kentucky 


59.1 


28.4 


Louisiana 


4.7 


18.4 


Maine 


90.9 


8.8 


Maryland 


13,6 


25,8 


Massachusetts 


56,8 


25,9 


Michigan 


60.6 


17,5 


Minnesota 


72,3 


21.2 


Mississippi 


6,1 


14.3 


Missouri 


65.9 


17.8 


Montana 


77,8 


11.8 


Nebraska 


87.7 


9.3 


Nevada 


17,9 


35,4 


New Hampshire 


87,2 


12.8 


New Jersey 


30,7 


40.1 


New Mexico 


9,3 


12,7 


New York 


38.0 


28,0 


North Carolina 


10.8 


19,1 


North Dakota 


91,7 


5,7 


Ohio 


64,7 


14,1 


Oklahoma 


27,1 


27,4 


Oregon 


58,4 


27,7 


Pennsylvania 


66,5 


17,0 


Rhode Island 


66,6 


22.7 


South Carolina 


4.2 


26,9 


South Dakota 


84,7 


9.9 


Tennessee 


40.7 


25.1 


Texas 


22.1 


28.1 


Utah 


49.3 


38.3 


Vermont 


83.3 


15.1 


Virginia 


16,2 


30,7 


Washington 


49.3 


31,1 


West Virginia 


82.8 


12,5 


Wisconsin 


67.8 


20,8 


Wyoming 


67,7 


26,3 



20,6 


13.9 


12,3 


15,7 


43,7 


25,4 


22.4 


21,0 


32,1 


11,8 


13.3 


12,7 


23.4 


16,7 


14.4 


22,7 


21,1 


16,3 


12,5 


16,5 


35.0 


19,9 


17.4 


25,7 


32.0 


6,6 


10.4 


15,2 


10,2 


9.1 


6,6 


11,7 


70.6 


0 


12.4 


19,3 


0 


100.0 


91.0 


100,0 


43.4 


21,2 


20,7 


23.1 


25.1 


30,7 


24.8 


26.1 





99.0 


78.7 


80,4 


3.3 





2,6 


2,4 


11.8 


16,6 


13,6 


17,9 


10.6 


4,0 


5,0 


10.5 


2.1 


0 


1,2 


2,9 


14.8 





4,3 


5.7 


11.1 





4,i 


4,3 


38.9 


38,0 


28,4 


35,9 


— 


— 


0.4 


— 


34,7 


25.9 


21,9 


24,7 


9.0 


8,3 


6,2 


5.5 


7.7 


14.2 


11,9 


18,7 


6,5 


0 


2,0 


3,8 


42.0 


37,6 


29,0 


29,5 


7.6 


8,8 


7,1 


9.5 


6,8 


3.5 


3,4 


4,8 


3,0 


0 


0,9 


5.9 


41.9 


4.8 


10,7 


14,5 


0 


0 


0,3 


— 


18,0 


11,2 


10,6 


12,5 


35,0 


43.0 


31.9 


41,1 


15,1 


18,9 


15.2 


15,1 


50,2 


19.9 


18,7 


19,9 


2,3 


— 


1.0 


1,3 


13,3 


7,8 


5.8 


7,9 


35,1 


10.4 


11,4 


11,5 


13.9 


0 


3,5 


7.3 


8,3 


8,2 


6,5 


10,4 


9.5 


— 


2,9 


2.1 


48,5 


20,4 


20,4 


19.1 


2.5 


— 


3.7 


1,6 


19,7 


14,5 


12,4 


16,5 


25.7 


24.1 


19,3 


23.6 


9.7 


2.7 


4.3 


5.6 


0 


_ 


2.2 





39.5 


13.7 


16,1 


19,7 


16,3 


3.3 


5.2 


11,6 


4.0 


— 


1.5 


4,3 


10.6 


— 


2.9 


6.8 


5,2 


— 


2.8 


— 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate, 

NOTK: Percentages may not sum to KX) due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center lor Education Statistics, Schools and Stalling Survey: 199.^-94 (Principal. School, and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table A 12 — Percentage distribution of private schools by percent minority teachers, average percent minority teachers, and 
percentage with minority principals, by private school affiliation: 1993-94 





None 


Percent minority teachers 
\-9% \0-299c 


30%+ 


Average percent 
minority 
teachers 


Percent with 
minority 
principal 


TOTAL 


65.5 


13.1 


11.9 


9.5 


8.9 


7.5 


Catholic 


61.0 


18.2 


11.8 


9.1 


8.2 


7.2 


Episcopal 


37.5 


29.4 


21.8 


1 1.4 


10.1 


— 


Friends 


30.5 


17.6 


34.0 


17.9 


12.2 


— 


Society of Seventh-Day Adventist 


76.1 


2.6 


12.2 


9.0 


10.0 


7.7 


Hebrew Day 


84.2 


14.3 


— 


0 


0.9 


— 


Solomon Schechter 


68.3 


26.8 


— 


— 


2.8 


— 


Other Jewish 


84.4 


9.1 


6.0 


— 


1.2 


— 


Christian Schools Inti. 


78.4 


12.0 








3.3 


9.3 


Assoc of Christian Schools Inti. 


55.9 


14.9 


14.6 


14.6 


11.8 


6.4 


Lutheran, Missouri Synod 


83.8 


3.0 


10.3 


3.0 


2.9 


3.8 


Lutheran, Wisconsin Synod 


96.8 


— 


— 


— 


0.8 


— 


Evangelical Lutheran 


41.3 


9.4 


41.2 


8.1 


15.9 


3.3 


Other Lutheran 


95.7 


0 


-- 


0 


— 




Monte ssori 


51.9 


5.1 


20.4 


22.6 


15.7 


12.9 


National Assoc, of Private 


49.0 


16.1 


28.4 


6.4 


10.2 


7.5 


Schools for Exceptional 
Children 


National Assoc, of 


30.4 


47.0 


15.1 


7.4 


8.4 


8.1 


Independent Schools 


Military 


— 


— 


— 


0 


— 


0 


National Independent 


55.1 


33.1 


8.3 


— 


5.3 


8.2 


Private Schools Assoc. 


Other 


72.5 


7.4 


10.2 


9.9 


9.8 


— 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimaie. 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding or cell suppression. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Sur\'ey: 1993-94 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table A 13— Percentage distribution of teachers and principals in public schools by highest degree earned and average years 
of teaching experience, and principals’ average years of teaching experience before becoming principals, by state; 
1993-94 



Teachers 





Less 

than 

bachelor's 


Bache- 

lor's 


Ma.ster’s 


Ed 

special- 

ist 


TOTAL 


0.7 


52.0 


42.0 


4.6 


Alabama 


0.4 


.38.5 


52.6 


7.8 


Alaska 


1.2 


59.0 


35.3 


4.2 


Arizona 


0.7 


51.4 


43.3 


4.0 


Arkansas 


— 


64.9 


32.5 


1.8 


California 


0.9 


58.6 


.32.6 


6.8 


Colorac'o 


I.l 


46.5 


49.4 


2.5 


Connecticut 


0.8 


19.6 


62.4 


15.7 


Delaware 


— 


46.0 


48.3 


5.1 


District of Columbia 


0 


41.2 


54.4 


2.4 


Florida 


1.1 


57.2 


37.0 


3.3 


Georgia 


0.7 


48.9 


42.5 


7.7 


Hawaii 


1.9 


47.8 


21.7 


27.5 


Idaho 


0.8 


74.4 


21.7 


2.6 


Illinois 


0.4 


49.7 


46.1 


3.4 


Indiana 


0.7 


21.4 


72.9 


4.9 


Iowa 


0 


67.3 


31.3 


1.2 


Kansas 


— 


53.5 


42.8 


2.3 


Kentucky 


0.3 


2.3.4 


56.8 


18.7 


Louisiana 


0.8 


60.5 


31.2 


6.9 


Maine 


1.3 


68.4 


28.4 


1.6 


Maryland 


0.3 


43.3 


49.6 


6.2 


Massachusetts 


1.6 


.38.8 


54.8 


3.9 


Michigan 


0 


46.6 


48.1 


4.7 


Minnesota 


0.1 


6.3.4 


3.3.6 


2.6 


Mississippi 


1.4 


56.3 


.37.5 


4.3 


Missouri 


0.5 


54.3 


42.4 


2.2 


Montana 


0.4 


71. .3 


26.0 


1.8 


Nebraska 


— 


61.5 


.36.0 


1.9 


Nevada 


— 


50.5 


42.8 


5.7 


New Hampshire 


0.6 


60.2 


35.9 


2.6 


New Jersey 


0.5 


56.2 


37.4 


4.8 


New Mexico 


0.5 


5.3.2 


4.3.6 


2 2 


New York 


0.1 


25.0 


68.1 


5.3 


North Carolina 


1.4 


61.8 


35.0 


1.2 


North Dakota 


0.9 


79.3 


18.0 


1.6 


Ohio 


1.5 


5.3.2 


41.8 


3.1 


Oklahoma 


— 


56.9 


.39.5 


3.2 


Oregon 


0.6 


51.5 


43.1 


4.0 


Pennsylvania 


0.5 


46.7 


45.6 


6.9 


Rhode Island 


0 


40.1 


53.3 


5.7 


South Carolina 


1.5 


48.8 


43.4 


5.6 


South Dakota 


— 


75.1 


23.2 


1.5 


Tennessee 


0.9 


51.2 


42.0 


4.8 


Texas 


0.8 


69.7 


26.8 


1.8 


Utah 


1.4 


70.6 


2.3.5 


4.2 


Vermont 




49.4 


47.5 


2.1 


Virginia 


1.4 


64.4 


.31.3 


2.4 


Washington 


1.6 


56.3 


.37.5 


3.6 


West Virginia 


0.9 


41.7 


53.1 


4.3 


Wisconsin 


— 


59.3 


.38.1 


1.7 


Wyoming 


0.3 


71.3 


26.5 


1.4 



Principals 

Avg. >rs. 



PhD 
or prof, 
degree 


Avg. yrs. 
teaching 
exp. 


Less 

than 

master's 


Master's 


More 

than 

master's 


tchg. exp. 
Ivefore 
principal 


0.7 


15.2 


1.4 


63.4 


.35.2 


11.. 


0.7 


14.3 





42.7 


55.7 


1 1.7 


0.2 


13.7 


7.4 


69.1 


23.S 


8.8 


0.7 


13.3 


— 


66.5 


.30.5 


10.4 


0.5 


I4.I 


0 


72.4 


27.6 


9..^ 


1.0 


15.4 


4.2 


68.2 


27.5 


1 1.6 


0.5 


14.5 





62.3 


37.3 


I 1.0 


1.4 


17.3 


— 


16.6 


83.1 


1 1.8 





15.6 


0 


73.9 


26.1 


12.3 


2.0 


17.6 


0 


76.2 


23.8 


12.6 


1.4 


14.0 


0 


70.9 


29.1 


10.6 


0.2 


13.0 


0 


13.7 


86.3 


1 I.H 


1.0 


14.7 


15.8 


50.9 


33.3 


14.1 


0.6 


129 





67.1 


3!.0 


10..^ 


0.5 


16.1 


— 


68.1 


31.7 


123 


— 


16.1 


0 


54.9 


45.1 


1 1 3 


0.2 


16.7 


_ 


75.4 


24.0 


lO.O 


I.l 


14.2 


0 


70.2 


29.8 


9.9 


0.8 


14.8 


0 


40..3 


59.7 


11 7 


0.5 


14.0 


0 


66.3 


3.3.7 


13.3 


0.2 


15.1 


7.7 


68.6 


23.7 


10.6 


0.6 


15.4 


0 


78 3 


21.7 


1 1.6 


0.9 


17.8 


— 


66.6 


31.7 


12 I 


0.6 


17.5 


0.3 


61.9 


.37.7 


1 1.9 


0.4 


16.6 


2.5 


19.8 


77.8 


10.9 


0.4 


14.4 


— 


58.2 


41.3 


11.7 


0.6 


14.3 


0 


53.0 


47.0 


10.4 


0.5 


14.0 


4.2 


86.7 


9.1 


10.4 


0.4 


15.8 


— 


59.1 


.V)2 


10. 1 


0.6 


12.9 


— 


69.8 


28.4 


II. 1 


0.7 


14.9 


— 


69.3 


28.4 


10.0 


I.O 


17.5 


_ 


72.9 


26.7 


1 1.4 


0.4 


12.6 


— , 


73.7 


25 5 


1 1.8 


1.5 


15.8 


0 


40.8 


.59.2 


12 7 


0.5 


14.3 


0 


46.0 


.54.0 


100 


— 


14.5 


32.2 


59.1 


8.8 


8 9 


0.4 


16.1 


0 


80.8 


19.2 


11 2 


0.4 


1.3.4 


— 


71.6 


27.6 


10.7 


0.8 


15.4 


— 


61.5 


.36.5 


10.8 


0.3 


17.9 


— 


63.7 


My\ 


11 6 


I.O 


17.0 


0 


73.1 


26,9 


H4 


0.7 


14.0 


0 


5.3.9 


46.1 


10.0 





14.4 


0 


82.2 


17.8 


9.4 


1.2 


I5.I 


— 


67.2 


M).l 


1 1 0 


0.9 


12.9 


1.0 


75.6 


23 4 


11 4 


0.4 


12.8 


•— 


55.4 


41.5 


120 




15.0 


10.5 


63.5 


26.0 


9 S 


0.5 


14.4 




76.7 


23.1 


9 2 


I.O 


14.3 




75.7 


21.6 


10 6 





16.4 


0 


84.0 


16 0 


8 6 


0.6 


16.7 




68.1 


29 9 


107 


0.4 


15.0 


— 


68.8 


287 


9 6 



— TtK> lew cases lor u reliable c si i mate. 

NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 1(K) due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. I.X‘partmeiU of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Sch(H>ls and Stalfing Survey tPrituipal. ScIuh>I. .uid 

Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table A 14 — Percentage distribution of private school teachers and principals by highest degree earned, teachers average 

years of teaching experience, percent of principals who taught before becoming principals, their average years of 
teaching experience before becoming principals, by private school aHlliation: 1993-94 



Teachers Princi pa ls 

Avg. yrs. 

Less Ed PhL Avg. yrs. Less More tchg. exp. 





than 

bachelor’s 


Bache- 

lor’s 


Master’s 


special- 

ist 


or prof, 
degree 


teaching 

exp. 


than 

master’s 


Master’s 


than before 

master’s principal 


TOTAL 


6.7 


59.0 


29.8 


2.9 


1.7 


12.2 


34.3 


51.6 


14.1 


10.8 


Catholic 


3.1 


63.3 


29.9 


2.7 


1.0 


13.0 


12.1 


73.3 


14.6 


14.0 


Episcopal 


2.3 


51.2 


39.5 


2.0 


5.0 


12.5 


19.2 


54.7 


26.1 


11.0 


Friends 


2.5 


44.4 


46.9 


4.6 


— 


12.0 


18.6 


59.9 


21.5 


10.2 


Society of Seventh-Day 


Adventist 2.0 


51.9 


44.1 


— 


— 


14.2 


55.7 


41.9 


2.4 


10.4 


Hebrew Day 


34.1 


28.6 


28.7 


3.8 


4.8 


12.7 


15.6 


37.2 


47.2 


12.2 


Solomon Schechter 


2.1 


51.6 


36.7 


7.1 


2.5 


14.0 


9.9 


45.0 


45.1 


10.3 


Other Jewish 


7.6 


47.5 


33.8 


7.5 


3.6 


12.8 


22.7 


35.4 


41.8 


10.5 


Christian Schools Inti. 


1.2 


65.3 


31.0 


1.2 





12.0 


39.1 


52.0 


8.9 


8.6 


Assoc of Christian 


12.8 


65.9 


19.1 


2.1 


— 


9.3 


36.1 


56.9 


7.0 


8.2 


Schools Inti. 


Lutheran, Missouri 


1.0 


70.0 


27.5 


1.3 


— 


15.2 


36.7 


58.3 


5.0 


10.3 


Synod 


Lutheran, Wisconsin 


5.4 


73.2 


20.8 


— 


— 


14.1 


64.4 


34.2 


— 


8.5 


Synod 


Evangelical Lutheran 


3.7 


79.8 


13.7 


1.7 


1.0 


10.1 


28.9 


62.3 


8.8 


9.1 


Other Lutheran 


5.4 


69.6 


23.1 


— 


0 


13.9 


73.2 


19.5 


7.3 


_ 


Montessori 


18.0 


50.0 


15.1 


16.1 





9.0 


38.1 


31.7 


30.2 


7.5 


National Assoc, of 


4.5 


63.1 


24.5 


4.7 


— 


9.5 


4.3 


61.6 


34.2 


8.6 


Private Schools for 
Exceptional Children 


National Assoc, of 


1.3 


46.7 


45.0 


3.6 


3.5 


13.8 


12.8 


61.4 


25.7 


11.6 


Independent Schools 


Military 


0 


^5.7 


53.4 


— 


7.7 


13.9 


— 


— 




— 


National Independent 


3.8 


76.6 


17.6 


— 


— 


10.5 


17.5 


73.0 


9.6 


12.4 


Private Schools Assoc. 


Other 


14.5 


56.4 


24.5 


2.8 


1.7 


H\0 


55.3 


32.2 


12.4 


8.1 



— Too few ca.sc.s for a reliable c.stimatc. 



NOTE: Percentages may not sun. to 100 due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Stati.stics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 19^3-94 (Principal. School, and 
Teacher Que.stionnaires). 
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Table A 15 — Average class size for teachers in departments and self-contained classrooms, by selected school 
characteristics: 1993-94 



Teachers in 

Teachers in self-contained 

departments classrooms 



TOTAL 


23.2 


25.2 


Alabama 


23.5 


23.2 


Alaska 


21.4 


23.4 


Arizona 


25.3 


26.7 


Arkansas 


21.0 


21.6 


California 


28.9 


30.1 


Colorado 


24.5 


25.3 


Connecticut 


19.5 


21.8 


Delaware 


23.7 


24.8 


District of Columbia 


21.0 


22.1 


Florida 


26.1 


27.7 


Georgia 


24.0 


22.8 


Hawaii 


22.7 


23.8 


Idaho 


23.4 


25.2 


Illinois 


23.5 


25.5 


Indiana 


23.0 


22.7 


Iowa 


21.4 


24.1 


Kansas 


20.6 


21.0 


Kentucky 


23.1 


24.6 


Louisiana 


22.9 


24.2 


Maine 


18.5 


21.9 


Maryland 


24.4 


28.7 


Massachusetts 


20.9 


24.8 


Michigan 


24.8 


27.6 


Minnesota 


25.5 


26.4 


Mississippi 


22.6 


24.4 


Missouri 


22.2 


25.5 


Montana 


19.3 


21.5 


Nebraska 


18.5 


22.5 


Nevada 


25.9 


26.9 


New Hampshire 


20.5 


22.5 


New Jersey 


19.9 


24.4 


New Mexico 


23.3 


24.5 


New York 


23.1 


24.2 


North Carolina 


22.5 


25.7 


North Dakota 


19.6 


22.1 


Ohio 


22.2 


24.9 


Oklahoma 


20.4 


23.4 


Oregon 


23.6 


26.1 


Pennsylvania 


23.7 


25.5 


Rhode Island 


21.4 


23.3 


South Carolina 


22.2 


23.6 


South Dakota 


21.2 


20.7 


Tennessee 


24.8 


25.5 


Texas 


22.1 


22.4 


Utah 


28.3 


28.7 


Vermont 


18.7 


20.4 


Virginia 


21.2 


23.2 


Washington 


25.3 


28.6 


West Virginia 


22.3 


24.0 


Wisconsin 


23.0 


23.8 


Wyoming 


19.2 


23.1 



NOTE: Includes full- and part-time teachers. Excludes special education teachers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table A 16— Average class size for teachers in departments and self-contained dassrooms, by sei'^cted school 
characteristics: 1993-94 





Teachers in 
departments 


Teachers in 
self-contained 
classrooms 


TOTAL 


19.1 


22.5 


Catholic 


22.9 


25.8 


Episcopal 


16.0 


17.3 


Friends 


14.2 


17.0 


Society of Seventh-Day Adventist 


19.8 


16.8 


Hebrew Day 


17.9 


23.5 


Solomon Schechter 


17.7 


20.7 


Other Jewish 


17.5 


18.5 


Christian Schools Inti. 


21.9 


20.5 


Assoc, of Christian Schools Inti. 


18.0 


20.0 


Lutheran, Missouri Synod 


20.8 


22.8 


Lutheran, Wisconsin Synod 


21.2 


20.8 


Evangelical Lutheran 


18.9 


19.0 


Other Lutheran 


— 


17.3 


Montessori 





21.9 


National As.soc. of Private 


8.5 


— 


Schools for Exceptional 
Children 


National Assoc, of 


14.7 


20.4 


Independent Schools 


Military 


15.3 


— 


National Independent 


— 


22.2 


Private Schools Assoc. 


Other 


15.1 


19.1 



NOTE: Includes full- and part-time teachers. Excludes special education teachers. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table A17— Percentage of full-time public school teachers who received various types of compensation in 
addition to their regular salary, by state; 1993-94 





Other 

school-year 

compensation* 


Summer 

supplemental 

salary^ 


Non-school 

income^ 


Other 

earned 

income'' 


TOTAL 


34.9 


17.2 


24.8 


13.9 


Alabama 


15.6 


11.6 


24.8 


3.4 


Alaska 


41.3 


11.2 


30.3 


16.5 


Arizona 


36.1 


19.8 


27.0 


14.9 


Arkansas 


19.9 


13.8 


25.6 


4.1 


California 


34.1 


21.9 


20.6 


8.9 


Colorado 


37.4 


11.9 


25.5 


5.5 


Connecticut 


27.7 


15.2 


22.4 


4.9 


Delaware 


34.2 


19.0 


24.9 


6.3 


District of Columbia 


29.9 


26.9 


25.7 


4.9 


Florida 


32.5 


30.1 


22.1 


6.9 


Georgia 


24.4 


11.9 


22.6 


14.4 


Hawaii 


23.0 


21.9 


23.1 


5.4 


Idaho 


35.2 


15.5 


33.2 


9.8 


Illinois 


44.0 


19.8 


25.9 


6.1 


Indiana 


39.7 


23.3 


23.4 


7.4 


Iowa 


41.1 


19.9 


29.0 


34.8 


Kansas 


53.2 


18.6 


32.7 


5.7 


Kentucky 


40.9 


17.8 


19.6 


4.9 


Louisiana 


20.9 


11.0 


20.8 


13.7 


Maine 


36.0 


12.6 


32.0 


7.6 


Maryland 


34.3 


20.1 


31.9 


6.3 


Massachusetts 


28.3 


14.8 


31.6 


9.9 


Michigan 


35.1 


11.1 


20.6 


6.7 


Minnesota 


40.3 


18.8 


30.5 


3.9 


Mississippi 


14.6 


12.5 


22.7 


3.0 


Missouri 


43.7 


22.2 


29.0 


18.4 


Montana 


42.4 


13.0 


37.3 


5.3 


Nebraska 


52.2 


13.6 


31.1 


50.1 


Nevada 


33.2 


13.7 


23.1 


12.1 


New Hampshire 


29.6 


14.5 


36.4 


5.7 


New Jersey 


37.5 


19.6 


27.3 


6.1 


New Mexico 


34.3 


13.7 


26.7 


5.1 


New York 


35.3 


20.9 


23.5 


12.4 


North Carolina 


31.4 


17.1 


25.6 


59.4 


North Dakota 


46.0 


18.5 


35.9 


3.4 


Ohio 


43.1 


11. > 


23.8 


5.2 


Oklahoma 


42.5 


15.0 


27.3 


6.7 


Oregon 


36.3 


9.1 


25.4 


4.4 


Pennsylvania 


35.2 


9.2 


24.1 


4.9 


Rhode Island 


23.3 


9.6 


24.9 


9.3 


South Carolina 


22.0 


10.5 


22.5 


38.2 


South Dakota 


45.1 


14.0 


35.5 


9.1 


Tennessee 


23.6 


19.7 


26.4 


42.6 


Texas 


32.8 


15.2 


22.8 


34.6 


Utah 


46.5 


15.7 


30.3 


37.3 


Vermont 


25.9 


17.8 


32.4 


3.0 


Virginia 


28.8 


23.1 


22.4 


6.7 


Washington 


55.1 


12.2 


23.3 


13.3 


West Virginia 


26.1 


9.7 


20.9 


8.0 


Wisconsin 


45.2 


20.9 


31.1 


3.5 


Wyoming 


46.6 


16.5 


27.5 


5.4 



^Includes additional compensation from their school or school system for additional responsibilities such as coaching, student activity sponsorship, or 
teaching evening classes. 

^Includes teaching summer school or working in a nonleaching job at their own or any other schtK>l. 
includes nonschool summer jobs and school-ycar jobs outside their school system. 

"^Includes all other earned income, such as a merit pay bonus or state supplement, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires) 



Table A18 — Percentage of full-time private school teachers who received various types of compensation, by private school 
affiliation: 1993-94 





Other 

school-year 

compensation* 


Summer 
supplemental 
sal ary 2 


Non-school 

income*^ 


Other 

earned 

income** 


TOTAL 


21.3 


20.8 


31.0 


7.7 


Catholic 


'22.5 


15.8 


29.7 


5.3 


Episcopal 


20.8 


23.1 


29.5 


8.9 


Friends 


16.3 


21.6 


30.3 


9.2 


Society of Seventh-Day Adventist 


2.1 


7.2 


26.5 


7.7 


Hebrew Day 


— 


11.7 


27.7 


— 


Solomon Schechter 


20.7 


11.2 


36.5 


5.4 


Other Jewish 


15.1 


11.8 


45.6 


4.2 


Christian Schools Inti. 


34.3 


14.3 


36.3 


6.0 


Assoc, of Christian Schools Inti. 


15.8 


23.5 


38.3 


11.2 


Lutheran, Missouri Synod 


28.2 


11.2 


26.9 


5.0 


Lutheran, Wisconsin Synod 


7.1 


6.3 


29.7 


3.0 


Evangelical Lutheran 


21.3 


24.1 


29.1 


17.1 


Other Lutheran 


12.0 


8.3 


37.7 


— 


Montessori 


10.6 


44.5 


28.5 


16.0 


National Assoc, of Private 


18.8 


29.7 


27.3 


9.3 


Schools for Exceptional 
Children 


National Assoc, of 


24.9 


29.2 


27.8 


10.9 


Independent Schools 
Military 


24.7 


37.9 


27.6 


29.2 


National Independent 


12.9 


17.8 


34.2 


11.6 


Private Schools Assoc. 


Other 


16.7 


26.1 


29.8 


9.2 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



includes additional compensation from their school or school system for additional responsibilities such as coaching, student activity sponsorship, 
or teaching evening classes. 

^Includes teaching summer school or working in a nonteaching job at their own or any other school. 

^Includes nonschoo) summer jobs and school-year jobs outside their school system. 

‘^Includes all other earned income, such as a merit pay bonus or state supplement. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table A 19 — Average base salary for full-time public school teachers, and average public school principal salary, by state: 
1993-94 





Average teacher 
base salary 


Average 
principal salary' 


TOTAL 


$34,153 


$54,858 


Alabama 


27,334 


45,554 


Alaska 


45,754 


65,982 


Arizona 


31,440 


54,092 


Arkansas 


26,290 


41,797 


California 


39.649 


62,499 


Colorado 


32,310 


52,585 


Connecticut 


48,142 


76,803 


Delaware 


37,329 


63,921 


District of Columbia 


42,022 


66,616 


Florida 


30,892 


57,684 


Georgia 


29,035 


54,763 


Hawaii 


35,059 


53,425 


Idaho 


26,233 


45,293 


Illinois 


36,347 


56,099 


Indiana 


35,356 


54,325 


Iowa 


27,213 


48,524 


Kansas 


28,861 


49,932 


Kentucky 


30,399 


52,279 


Louisiana 


24,422 


43,237 


Maine 


29,950 


46,769 


Maryland 


38,431 


64,258 


Massachusetts 


37,510 


56,960 


Michigan 


43,018 


62,516 


Minnesota 


34,682 


55,500 


Mississippi 


24,485 


40,930 


Missouri 


27,946 


47,529 


Moi'tana 


26,452 


42,382 


Nebraska 


25,582 


45,569 


Nevada 


33,692 


60,677 


New Hampsiiire 


33,485 


51,193 


New Jersey 


45,370 


75,863 


New Mexico 


26,737 


42,068 


New York 


45,487 


69,938 


North Carolina 


27,348 


50,548 


North Dakota 


23,491 


36,095 


Ohio 


33,754 


53,409 


Oklahoma 


26,371 


41,599 


Oregon 


33,953 


51,798 


Pennsylvania 


41,065 


60,995 


Rhode Island 


40,212 


56,608 


South Carolina 


28,614 


50,805 


South Dakota 


23,405 


37,063 


Tennessee 


28,171 


44,773 


Texas 


28,330 


49,205 


Utah 


27,661 


47,920 


Vermont 


33,326 


49,234 


Virginia 


31,000 


54,801 


Washington 


35,299 


60,782 


West Virginia 


29,872 


44,091 


Wisconsin 


35,231 


54,956 


Wyoming 


28,706 


47,649 



NOTE: The averages werccompuled using only teachers with that type of compensation; consequently, the average in total earnings dtK’s not equal 
the sum of the averages for the various types of compensation. 




SOURCE: U.S. Depaitincnl of h:ducation. National Center for Education Statistics. SchiX)Is and Staffing Sur\cy: 1993-94 (Principal, Sduxd. and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 



Table A20 — ^Average base salary for full-time private school teachers and average private school principal salary, by private 
school affiliation: 1993-94 





Average teacher 
base salary 


Average 
principal salary 


TOTAL 


$21,968 


$32,075 


Catholic. 


21,744 


28,995 


Episcopal 


26,824 


49,692 


Friends 


27,765 


51,536 


Society of Seventh-Day Adventist 


26,460 


26,127 


Hebrew Day 


22,104 


46,906 


Solomon Schechter 


29,274 


59,885 


Other Jewish 


26,939 


51,615 


Christian Schools Inti. 


23,988 


35,847 


Assoc, of Christian Schools Inti. 


16,397 


28,851 


Lutheran, Missouri Synod 


20,408 


31,339 


Lutheran, Wisconsin Synod 


21,742 


24,950 


Evangelical Lutheran 


18,696 


30,156 


Other Lutheran 


18,641 


24,250 


Montessori 


20,800 


34,546 


National Assoc, of Private 


26,640 


53,664 


Schools for Exceptional 
Children 


National Assoc, of 


29,531 


68,037 


Independent Schools 


Military 


26,005 


45,789 


National Independent 


20,570 


42,261 


Private Schools Assoc. 


Other 


18,345 


28,308 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: The averages were computed using only teachers with that type of compensation; consequently, the average in total earnings does not equal 
the sum of the averages for the various types of compensation. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Principal, School, and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table A21 — Percentage of private school principals who rated each of eight goals as their first, second, or third most impor* 
tant goal, by private school affiliation: 1993-94 





Basic 

literacy 

skills 


Academic 

excellence 


Occupational/ Work 
vocational habits/ 

skills self-discipline 


Personal 

growth 


Human 

relations 

skills 


Specific 

moral 

values 


Religious/ 

spiritual 

development 


TOTAL 


46.4 


62.0 


5.9 


41.5 


43.7 


11.7 


27.8 


61.0 


Catholic 


33.3 


65.3 


2.0 


34.1 


49.3 


6.5 


31.2 


78.1 


Episcopal 


29.2 


78.4 


8.3 


49.3 


48.5 


10.1 


34.9 


41.3 


Friends 


42.3 


58.4 


0 


28.5 


62.3 


46.1 


27.5 


34.9 


Society of Seventh-Day Adventist 


46.7 


47.7 


— 


41.8 


42.3 


10.1 


24.4 


85.9 


Hebrew Day 


33.0 


61.8 


— 


28.8 


55.4 


5.5 


35.1 


74.6 


Solomon Schechter 


12.6 


84.9 


0 


24.9 


59.8 


7.5 


35.3 


75.0 


Other Jewish 


29.6 


74.2 


— 


29.4 


53.6 


8.6 


45.1 


57.7 


Christian Schools Inti. 


56.1 


73.9 





23.4 


19.4 


lO.l 


35.0 


80.3 


Assoc, of Christian Schools Inti. 


46.6 


70.9 


3.0 


32.9 


23.6 


6.5 


30.5 


86.0 


Lutheran, Missouri Synod 


55.5 


57.6 


— 


40.6 


28.0 


9.1 


21.0 


85.4 


Lutheran, Wisconsin Synod 


62.9 


40.5 


— 


59.8 


7.3 


— 


36.3 


90.7 


Evangelical Lutheran 


70.6 


37.7 


4.4 


34.8 


51.3 


35.1 


15.4 


50.6 


Other Lutheran 


68.4 


46.2 


0 


53.7 


— 


— * 


31.7 


95.1 


Montessori 


55.0 


48.4 





82.1 


74.3 


33.3 


6.0 


0 


National Assoc, of Private 


57.3 


31.2 


44.6 


60.6 


67.4 


32.0 


6.4 


— 


Schools for Exceptional 
Children 


National Assoc, of 


29.2 


83.5 


2.5 


56.6 


72.2 


18.7 


27.5 


9.7 


Independent Schools 


Military 


73.3 


— 


0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


National Independent 


38.0 


65.3 


0 


68.9 


61.2 


24.4 


34.2 


— 


Private Schools Assoc. 


Other 


62.0 


55.0 


10.? 


46.0 


43.3 


17.1 


22.9 


43.0 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable cslimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Principal and S»'‘iOol 
Questionnaires). 
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Table A22 — Percentage of teachers in public schools who perceived certain issues as serious problems In their schools, by 
state: 1993-94 





Student 

absen- 

teeism 


Use 

of 

alcohol 


Tardi- 

ness 


Drug 

abuse 


Verbal 
abuse of 
teachers 


Unpre- 
pared to 
learn 


Lack of 
parent 
involve- 
ment 


Student 

apathy 


Poverty 


Disre- 
spect for 
teachers 


TOTAL 


14.4 


9.3 


10.5 


5.7 


11.1 


28.8 


27.6 


23.6 


19.5 


18.5 


Alabama 


12.3 


8.7 


11.3 


4.8 


12 1 


35.0 


31.5 


29.0 


21.6 


22.7 


Alaska 


20.9 


13.5 


14.4 


9.6 


9.6 


26.7 


31.6 


21.4 


15.1 


16.1 


Arizona 


26.5 


9.9 


15.0 


7.3 


10.1 


33.4 


35.4 


26.4 


27.3 


16.3 


Arkansas 


11.1 


12.0 


5.6 


5.9 


11.3 


33.0 


29.2 


26.4 


25.8 


21.0 


California 


20.2 


6.4 


13.4 


5.9 


6.3 


32.3 


31.5 


23.1 


25.9 


12.4 


Colorado 


14.0 


10.0 


8.7 


5.8 


7.6 


26.8 


25.3 


20.5 


17.4 


13.4 


Connecticut 


11.9 


8.0 


9.1 


5.5 


11.6 


25.2 


20.6 


20.9 


14.1 


18.1 


Delaware 


16.5 


5.3 


9.1 


3.6 


18.8 


32.2 


27.0 


26.4 


12.2 


27.6 


Dist. of Columbia 


31.0 


3.8 


32.4 


6.9 


18.9 


39.7 


49.5 


29.3 


36.5 


31.3 


Florida 


17.2 


5.4 


12.7 


4.2 


17.5 


29.4 


32.9 


22.3 


21.8 


24.5 


Georgia 


P.7 


7.4 


10.4 


5.1 


13.3 


33.8 


33.1 


27.0 


19.8 


23.9 


Hawaii 


17.4 


8.1 


12.5 


8.2 


10.8 


28.7 


28.5 


18.8 


11.2 


16.3 


Idaho 


7.9 


10.7 


5.8 


5.6 


7.2 


22.7 


19.7 


21.1 


11.2 


14.6 


Illinois 


16.1 


10.7 


13.9 


6.2 


11.9 


25.6 


24.4 


23.3 


21.9 


17.4 


Indiana 


14.3 


9.8 


8.2 


5.1 


11.4 


28.1 


24.5 


25.8 


17.7 


17.5 


Iowa 


11.5 


11.6 


4.1 


2.9 


8.9 


20.6 


16.6 


16.5 


9.2 


14.4 


Kansas 


11.5 


11.8 


5.6 


3.6 


7.8 


16.9 


17.9 


19.2 


12.5 


14.3 


Kentucky 


10.9 


7.3 


7.2 


5.0 


11.2 


29.6 


34.5 


26.0 


28.3 


22 2 


Louisiana 


14.4 


9.7 


10.4 


5.5 


15.4 


36.1 


38.5 


26.6 


28.4 


28!5 


Maine 


6.8 


7.6 


3.3 


4.5 


4.8 


20.7 


17.2 


16.1 


18.0 


10.5 


Maryland 


19.1 


8.8 


16.1 


7.2 


17.7 


29.5 


26.9 


25.2 


14.2 


75.7 


Massachusetts 


13.1 


6.6 


10.6 


4.4 


8.7 


21.1 


20.2 


17.2 


12.2 


12.3 


Michigan 


13.6 


10.6 


10.9 


4.4 


9.1 


26.1 


25.2 


20.0 


18.5 


16.5 


Minnesota 


11.1 


12.5 


5.4 


3.7 


7.3 


18.5 


15.2 


15.9 


9.9 


13.8 


Mississippi 


12.6 


9.6 


8.1 


6.5 


11.3 


37.0 


39.0 


30.0 


26.9 


21.5 


Missouri 


14.4 


15.6 


9.3 


7.9 


10.9 


28.4 


26.0 


25.7 


16.9 


19.9 


Montana 


12.1 


17.2 


6.3 


6.4 


6.1 


16.6 


17.5 


15.8 


14.9 


11.5 


Nebraska 


8.1 


15.0 


5.1 


4.7 


5.7 


12.9 


13.4 


14.0 


6.0 


12.3 


Nevada 


21.8 


8.1 


11.4 


5.7 


12.4 


30.8 


31.2 


26.3 


21.1 


19.1 


New Hampshire 


7.8 


8.3 


6.8 


5.8 


6.9 


20.5 


20.7 


17.9 


11.4 


14.1 


New Jersey 


7.1 


5.0 


9.6 


3.9 


8.7 


22.3 


21.9 


17.0 


10.9 


15.6 


New Mexico 


24.9 


17.1 


10.3 


11.7 


13.5 


33.5 


31.8 


27.2 


25.1 


20.5 


New York 


15.6 


8.0 


15.0 


5.9 


18.6 


31.9 


28.4 


26.5 


22.7 


24.7 


North Carolina 


13.2 


7.0 


6.2 


6.1 


13.7 


34.7 


29.1 


27.4 


19.5 


22.2 


North Dakota 


4.8 


14.3 


3.2 


3.3 


3.8 


10.3 


11.2 


9.2 


5.1 


8.9 


Ohio 


13.2 


9.5 


7.9 


5.8 


9.8 


28.3 


27.5 


24.0 


16.1 


16.8 


Oklahoma 


9.0 


11.0 


7.2 


4.3 


8.2 


24.8 


27.2 


19.5 


19.2 


18.2 


Oregon 


17.7 


7.9 


9.4 


5.9 


7.3 


29.5 


27.6 


24.5 


16.6 


14.3 


Pennsylvania 


13.0 


8.6 


lO.I 


5.5 


10.3 


26.0 


20.7 


22.7 


14.6 


19.1 


Rhode Island 


12.0 


7.5 


i:.8 


4.3 


11.8 


31.4 


26.3 


19.8 


17.5 


18.1 


South Carolina 


10.2 


8.7 


9.9 


6.8 


14.8 


33.0 


35.1 


29.1 


24.1 


22.7 


Soutti Dakota 


12.0 


17.9 


6.0 


4.8 


6.0 


17.7 


18.6 


15.7 


10.5 




Tennessee 


12.1 


7.4 


10.3 


5.3 


8.8 


28.9 


28.7 


25.5 


18.3 


17.2 


Texas 


15.6 


12.4 


13.0 


7.8 


II.O 


34.3 


35.5 


28.0 


25.9 


19.2 


Utah 


15.7 


6.0 


13.4 


4.6 


10.0 


26.3 


19.5 


23.2 


11.3 


18.3 


Vermont 


6.0 


10.6 


2.4 


5.9 


7.9 


20.5 


15.8 


16.0 


15.9 


14.9 


Virginia 


14.5 


6.9 


9.0 


5.5 


12.5 


29.2 


26.9 


23.9 


16.7 


21.0 


Washington 


16.1 


10.1 


8.5 


6.5 


7.2 


27.2 


23.9 


23.2 


18.1 


14.4 


West Virginia 


11.1 


7.8 


5.5 


3.8 


6.7 


27.5 


26.3 


23.5 


27.2 


13.6 


Wisconsin 


11.6 


12.2 


9.1 


5.6 


10.4 


23.4 


20.9 


21.3 


14J 


16.9 


Wyoming 


13.7 


16.1 


7.1 


7.1 


6.4 


19.9 


16.5 


20.0 


7.9 


13.9 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993 H (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table A23 — Percentage of teachers in private schools who perceived certain issues as serious problems in their schools, by 
private school affiliation: 1993-94 



Student 

absen- 

teeism 


Use 

of 

alcohol 


Tardi- 

ness 


Dnig 

abuse 


Verbal 
abuse of 
teachers 


Unpre- 
pared to 
learn 


Lack of 
parent 
involve- 
ment 


Student 

apathy 


Poverty 


Disre- 
spect for 
teachers 


TOTAL 


2.2 


3.1 


2.6 


1.3 


2.3 


4.1 


4.0 


4.5 


2.7 


3.4 


Catholic 


1.6 


4.1 


2.0 


1.1 


1.0 


4.4 


3.9 


4.1 


2.8 


2.6 


Episcopal 


— 


2.9 


2.1 


1.4 


— 


0.9 


1.1 


2.2 


0.5 


0.6 


Friends 


— 


4.4 


0 


— 


— 


— 


0 


1.7 


— 


1.6 


Society of Seventh-Day 


1.6 


0 


7.6 


0 


— 


3.4 


7.8 


4.8 


1.2 


1.5 


Adventist 


Hebrew Day 


— 


0 


2.1 


0 


0 


— 


0 











Solomon Schechter 


— 


0 


— 


0 


— 


— 


0 











Other Jewish 


5.2 


0 


7.1 


0 


— 


1 2 


— 


3.0 


— 


2.9 


Christian Schools Inti. 


0 


1.5 


0 


0 


_ 


0 


2 


3.3 






Assoc, of Christian 


1.1 


— 


2.0 


— 


0.4 


0.6 


2.9 


2.3 


2.7 


0.9 


Schools Inti. 


Lutheran, Missouri Synod 


1.0 


2.0 


1.4 


— 


I.l 


3.6 


2.7 


3.4 


0.6 


3.3 


Lutheran, Wisconsin 


— 


0 


1.3 


0 


— 


1.3 


3.3 


1.2 


0.6 





Synod 


Evangelical Lutheran 


— 


0 


2.3 


0 


1.2 


1.7 


1.6 


1.2 


1.4 


12.8 


Other Lutheran 


— 


— 


0 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


Montessori 


0 














1.8 


1.9 


__ 




2 ^ 


National Assoc, of Private 


9.2 


4.7 


4.2 


4.7 


23.5 


23.8 


17.8 


21.5 


12.7 


26.3 


Schools for Exceptional 
Children 


National Assoc, of 


I.O 


4.0 


1.7 


1.7 


1.2 


2.4 


1.3 


3.2 


0.3 


3.3 


Independent Schools 


Military 


0 


7.4 


7.9 


— 


— 


10.4 


7.2 


12.2 


0 


— 


National Independent 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


10.5 


— 


— 


— 


Private Schools Assoc. 


Other 


4.5 


3.1 


3.8 


2.2 


5.6 


6.4 


7.0 


6.7 


4.0 


5.3 



— Too few cases* for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table A24 — Percentage of public school principals who perceived certain issues as serious problems in their schools, by state; 
1993-94 





Student 

absen- 

teeism 


Use 

of 

alcohol 


Tardi- 

ness 


Drug 

abuse 


Verbal 
abuse of 
teachers 


Unpre- 
pared to 
learn 


Lack of 
parent 
involve- 
ment 


Student 

apathy 


Poverty 


Disre- 
spect for 
teachers 


TOTAL 


4.8 


3.6 


4.0 


1.4 


1.8 


11.8 


12.9 


7.9 


16.3 


3.3 


Alabama 


3.3 


2.4 


7.0 





2.4 


13.2 


16.5 


13.0 


13.5 


4.9 


Alaska 


10.0 


12.4 


9.5 


6.5 


— 


15.4 


21.9 


9.3 


20.8 


1.9 


Arizona 


9.4 


3.3 


7.3 


2.0 


2.1 


15.1 


16.3 


7.3 


22.5 


4.0 


Arkansas 


3.4 


3.8 


5.2 


1.6 


3.1 


20.7 


22.3 


14.2 


18.9 


7.0 


California 


6.0 


3.3 


6.5 


3.2 


1.3 


12.7 


11.3 


5.9 


17.6 


2.3 


Colorado 


4.4 


4.8 


3.1 


2.3 


1.4 


14.3 


8.5 


2.4 


13.7 


1.4 


Connecticut 


2.8 


3.5 


3.7 


0.7 


1.0 


8.1 


7.2 


3.0 


1 1.5 


2.3 


Delaware 


6.9 


3.7 


— 


— 


— 


8.8 


6.5 


— 


7.5 


— 


Dist. of Columbia 


5.4 


— 


12.7 


— 


— 


22.5 


24.3 


5.8 


35.5 


7.4 


Florida 


10.9 


1.1 


10.8 


— 


4.1 


19.2 


21.9 


8.8 


23.2 


6 


Georgia 


3.0 


1.6 


5.2 


0.6 


I.O 


21 


15.8 


9.9 


I6.I 


2.4 


Hawaii 


— 


— 


— 


4.0 


— 


13.8 


13.2 


7.8 


8.9 


— 


Idaho 


1.8 


6.5 


2.2 


3.9 


— 


10.9 


9.1 


6.9 


8.4 


2.3 


Illinois 


4.0 


3.6 


3.2 


1.7 


3.7 


12.6 


14.0 


6.2 


18.0 


5.1 


Indiana 


6.0 


2.4 


3.4 


— 


2.3 


9.5 


8.7 


7.6 


12.9 


3.5 


Iowa 


4.9 


7.2 








2.3 


8.5 


6.7 


7.9 


7.9 


3.9 


Kansas 


2.2 


3.4 


— 


— 


— 


1.6 


7.6 


3.8 


8.6 


2.2 


Kentucky 


6.7 


2.7 


2.0 


— 


0.8 


10.0 


17.9 


7.9 


25.3 


1.5 


Louisiana 


5.5 


3.1 


4.7 


— 


1.6 


12.3 


24.4 


11.5 


22.3 


5.1 


Maine 


1.0 


5.0 


1.1 


2.6 


— 


8.4 


4.6 


4.2 


21.1 


1.1 


Maryland 


8.5 


3.4 


8.1 


1.5 


6.3 


14.3 


13.5 


7.2 


19.1 


7.6 


Massachusetts 


3.6 


2.3 


4.0 


0.8 


1.9 


3.8 


5.1 


1.6 


10.3 


1.9 


Michigan 


5.3 


5.8 


4.5 


— 


1.5 


12.2 


8.7 


1 1.3 


18 


2.5 


Minnesota 


3.1 


4.7 


2.0 


2.0 


— 


6.0 


5.9 


1.3 


12.4 


2.5 


Mississippi 


8.8 


2.5 


5.6 


1.4 


1.3 


17.1 


24.3 


16.7 


23 


4.5 


Missouri 


4.3 


9.1 


2.1 





1.3 


6.0 


13.3 


7.3 


10. 1 


1.2 


Montana 


4.6 


9.7 


3.7 


3.9 


3.4 


11.4 


14.8 


10.4 


14 


7.5 


Nebraska 


1.2 


2.9 


0.8 


— 


0.8 


3.0 


6.2 


9.0 


7.5 


2.8 


Nevada 


4.8 


3.9 


— 


2.5 


3.1 


11.0 


16.0 


5.1 


17.3 


3.4 


New Hampshire 


0 


3.4 


0 


— 


— 


5.5 


11.6 


3.7 


13.5 


0 


New Jersey 


2.4 


3 


3.1 


1.3 


1.5 


3.9 


8.1 


3.2 


7.1 


1.1 


New Mexico 


10.4 


4.9 


6.4 


1.5 


2.2 


15.7 


14.7 


8.9 


25.3 


4.0 


New York 


5.2 


2.4 


5.0 


l.I 


3.4 


11.4 


13.8 


9.2 


17.7 


4.8 


North Carolina 


4.2 


0.9 


3.1 


0.7 


2.0 


16.2 


10.4 


10.3 


15.4 


3.2 


North Dakota 


1.6 


6.5 


1.7 


— • 


0 


5.4 


3.3 


3.0 


3.6 


0 


Ohio 


4.1 


1.5 


4.1 





2.1 


7.6 


12.6 


7.1 


14.9 


4.3 


Oklahoma 


2.7 


1.9 


1.4 


— 


1.2 


9.9 


12.7 


6.6 


18.3 


2.2 


Oregon 


2.1 


3.6 


1.2 


2.0 


— 


12.3 


11.7 


6.6 


16.4 


2.6 


Pennsylvania 


2.3 


2.7 


2.0 


1.3 


— 


7.2 


9.8 


8.3 


12.8 


1.5 


Rhode Island 


— 


3.8 


— 


— 


0 


9.8 


6.6 


— 


1 1.5 


— 


South Carolina 


3.9 


2.9 


3.8 


1.7 


2.4 


13.2 


26.8 


11.5 


24.2 


4.4 


South Dakota 


5.2 


8.3 


4.7 


. — 


— 


5.8 


1 1.3 


3.6 


10.3 


— 


Tennessee 


6.8 


3.6 


4.9 


2.4 


1.6 


17.0 


12.7 


10.9 


14.7 


1.8 


Texas 


4.9 


3.1 


3.3 


0.8 


0.9 


18.1 


18.2 


13.2 


24.7 


4.1 


Utah 


9.1 


3.5 


9.2 


— 


3.3 


15.9 


14.2 


13.4 


13.7 


5.6 


Vermont 


0 





0 





0 


10.4 


6.4 


5.7 


17.2 


4.5 


Virginia 


5.0 


1.8 


3.9 


— 


2 2 


11.9 


13.2 


6.2 


13.0 


3.0 


Washington 


8.7 


8.5 


4.4 


5.0 


T.9 


15.9 


14.7 


9.8 


12.1 


2.7 


West Virginia 


5.0 


— 


1.2 


— 


— 


11.7 


12.1 


11.1 


25.4 


4.0 


Wisconsin 


4.4 


4.5 


1.4 


— 


3.0 


9.7 


8.7 


5.5 


14.2 


4.0 


Wyoming 


2.3 


8.6 


3.6 


— 


— 


10.4 


1 0.0 


3.9 


7.8 


— 



— Ttx> few ca'^cs for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, ScluxiK and Staffing Survey: 199 (Principal and 
School Questionnaires). 
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Table A25 — Percentage of private school principals who perceived certain issues as serious problems in their schools, by pri- 
vate school afniiation: 1993-94 



Student 

absen- 

teeism 


Use 

of 

alcohol 


Tardi- 

ness 


Drug 

abuse 


Verbal 
abuse of 
teachers 


Unpre- 
pared to 
learn 


Lack of 
parent 
involve- 
ment 


Student 

apathy 


Poverty 


Disre- 
spect for 
teachers 


TOTAL 


0.6 


1.5 


1.7 


0.8 


1.3 


2.0 


3.1 


1.8 


3.4 


1.6 


Catholic 





1.4 


1.8 


0.1 


0.5 


1.8 


2.6 


1.2 


4.0 


0.8 


Episcopal 


— 


2.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


5.3 


— 


— 


Friends 


0 


0 


0 


0 


< 0 


0 


0 


0 


— 


0 


Society of Seventh-Day 


0 


0 


— 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


— 


Adventist 


Hebrew Day 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


— 


0 


— 


— 


Solomon Schechter 


0 


0 


— 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other Jewish 


— 


0 


— 


0 


0 


— 


— 


0 


0 


0 


Christian Schools Inti. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 





0 


Assoc, of Christian 


0 


0 


— 


0 


0 


— 


3.0 


— 


— 


0 


Schools Inti. 


Lutheran, Missouri Synod 


0 


— 


0 


0 


— 


0 


— 


0 


0 


— 


Lutheran, Wisconsin Synod 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4.5 


5.1 


— 


— 


0 


Evangelical Lutheran 


0 


0 


0 


0 


— 


0 


0 


0 


0 


— 


Other Lutheran 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


— 


0 


0 


— 


Montessori 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


National As.soc. of Private 


4.3 


— 


— 


2.9 


26.1 


13.2 


21.6 


14.1 


20.2 


22.1 


Schools for Exceptional 
Children 


National Assoc, of 


0 


1.2 


— 


0 


— 


0 


0 


0 


0 





Independent Schools 


Military 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


— 


— 


— 


0 


0 


National Independent 


0 


— 


7.0 


— 


0 


— 


— 


0 


— 


0 


Private Schools Assoc. 


Other 


1. 1 


3.0 


1.2 


2.4 


2.6 


3.6 


4.4 


3.4 


4.2 


2.9 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table A26— Percentage distribution of public school teachers by reported likelihood of becoming a teacher again, by state: 
1993-94 





Certainly 

would 

become 

teacher 


Probably 

would 

become 

teacher 


Chances 

even 


Probably 
would not 
become 
teacher 


Certainly 
would not 
become 
teacher 


TOTAL 


38.0 


26.0 


16.7 


1.3.8 


5.5 


Alabama 


39.8 


21.6 


16.0 


16.9 


5.7 


Alaska 


46.2 


28.1 


12.5 


9.6 


3.7 


Arizona 


36.5 


27.1 


18.0 


13.6 


4.9 


Arkansas 


33.4 


28.0 


17.4 


14.5 


6.7 


California 


39.7 


28.3 


15.9 


11.1 


5.0 


Colorado 


38.2 


26.7 


16.8 


14.6 


3.6 


Connecticut 


45.8 


30.3 


11.8 


8.5 


3.6 


Delaware 


35.5 


24.5 


17.6 


15.8 


6.5 


District of Columbia 


38.5 


14.8 


19.7 


13.4 


13.7 


Florida 


32.0 


25.4 


16.4 


18.2 


8.0 


Georgia 


40.7 


23.6 


17.1 


12.3 


6.3 


Hawaii 


35.0 


26.0 


20.2 


14.1 


4.7 


Idaho 


39.3 


26.6 


15.5 


14.4 


4.1 


Illinois 


43.4 


26.3 


15.0 


9.7 


5.6 


Indiana 


39.4 


26.4 


18.5 


12.2 


3.5 


Iowa 


37.7 


27.8 


19.0 


12.2 


3.3 


Kansas 


34.2 


32.2 


19.0 


12.2 


2.4 


Kentucky 


32.5 


26.8 


12.9 


18.9 


8.9 


Louisiana 


30.3 


26.9 


15.6 


16.6 


10.7 


Maine 


37.7 


27.0 


19.1 


12.6 


3.7 


Maryland 


29.7 


28.3 


16.0 


18.5 


7.5 


Massachusetts 


40.9 


23.1 


18.9 


12.8 


4.4 


Michigan 


43.9 


25.1 


13.0 


14.2 


3.8 


Minnesota 


40.7 


28.9 


17.2 


10.0 


3.3 


Mississippi 


36.0 


22.9 


15.0 


17.2 


8.9 


Missouri 


34.6 


30.2 


15.2 


14.5 


5.6 


Montana 


38.5 


27.0 


18.4 


11.9 


4.3 


Nebraska 


36.2 


29.8 


17.2 


13.5 


3.4 


Nevada 


44.6 


22.6 


16.1 


11.5 


5.2 


New Hampshire 


39.7 


29.6 


15.4 


10.6 


4.8 


New Jersey 


47.3 


26.4 


14.1 


8.2 


4.0 


New Mexico 


33.2 


26.0 


17.4 


17.1 




New York 


43.1 


22.9 


16.9 


12.2 




North Carolina 


25.5 


22.0 


21.3 


20.1 


11.1 


North Dakota 


34.0 


26.3 


20.8 


14.8 


4.1 


Ohio 


41.1 


27.7 


16.4 


11.4 


3.4 


Oklahoma 


37.5 


27.0 


16.1 


14.8 


4.6 


Oregon 


32.9 


29.9 


17.9 


15.5 


3.9 


Pennsylvania 


42.1 


25.2 


16.0 


11.5 


5.3 


Rhode Island 


41.3 


26.1 


16.0 


12.4 


4.1 


South Carolina 


31.4 


26.4 


18.9 


16.6 


6.7 


South Dakota 


38.2 


27.4 


17.4 


12.0 


4.9 


Tennessee 


32.8 


25.2 


18.4 


15.4 


8.2 


Texas 


32.6 


24.8 


18.8 


18.0 


5.8 


Utah 


35.4 


28.4 


15.9 


13.4 


6.9 


Vermont 


39.6 


28.1 


17.8 


10.8 


3.6 


Virginia 


36.1 


23.9 


17.1 


16.2 


6.7 


Washington 


40.4 


26.8 


16.6 


12.5 


3.6 


West Virginia 


33.6 


25.1 


17.5 


16.3 


7.5 


Wisconsin 


41.0 


26.7 


16.0 


11.9 


4.4 


Wyoming 


37.6 


27.6 


17.9 


11.5 


5.3 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U S. Department of Education. National Center for lulucatton Statistics. Sch(K)ls and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Schwl and Teacher 
Questionnaires), 
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Table A27— Percentage distribution of teachers by reported likelihood of becoming a teacher again, by private school affilia- 
tion: 1993-94 





Certainly 

would 

become 

teacher 


Probably 

would 

become 

teacher 


Chances 

even 


Probably 
would not 
become 
teacher 


Certainly 
would not 
become 
teacher 


TOTAL 


52.1 


26.3 


12.7 


6.8 


2.1 


Catholic 


51.8 


25.8 


12.8 


7.1 


2.5 


Episcopal 


46.2 


30.9 


12.1 


9.6 


1.2 


Friends 


43.8 


37.4 


12.7 


4.9 


— 


Society of Seventh-Day Adventist 


46.4 


25.3 


15.1 


9.0 


4.1 


Hebrew Day 


53.0 


28.8 


7.5 


9.6 


— 


Solomon Schechter 


42.9 


32.8 


18.4 


4.9 


— 


Other Jewish 


43.5 


28.7 


14.0 


7.6 


6.3 


Christian Schools Inti. 


57.9 


27.9 


9.8 


1.9 


2.4 


Assoc, of Christian Schools Inti. 


63.4 


24.1 


7.1 


4.8 


— 


Lutheran, Missouri Synod 


49.2 


28.4 


16.0 


6.2 


— 


Lutheran. Wisconsin Synod 


56.4 


28.0 


11.9 


3.2 


— 


Evangelical Lutheran 


64.2 


21.5 


9.5 


4.4 


— 


Other Lutheran 


56.6 


23.5 


13.0 


6.5 


— 


Montessori 


50.1 


23.9 


18.0 


5.8 


2.3 


National Assoc, of Piivate 


63.5 


17.1 


8.0 


5.7 


5.7 


Schools for Exceptional 
Children 


National Assoc, of 


50.0 


27.5 


13.7 


6.5 


2.3 


Independent Schools 


Military 


28.7 


26.1 


18.7 


19.S 


6.9 


National Independent 


49.2 


13.4 


16.5 


20.8 


— 


Private Schools Assoc. 


Other 


50.5 


26.9 


14.1 


6.5 


2.0 



— TiK> few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Percentages may not .sum to KX) due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survev; (School and Teacher 

Questionnaires). 
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Table A2S — Percentage distribution of public school teachers and principals by plans to remain teachers or principals, 
respectively, by state: 1993-94 





As 

long 

as 

able 


Plans to remain teacher 
Until Prob- 

elig. ably Plan to 

to will leave 

retire continue ASAP 


Un- 

de 

cided 


As 

long 

as 

able 


Plans to remain principal 
Until Prob- 

elig. ably Plan to 

to will leave 

retire r.ontinue ASAP 


Un- 

de- 

cided 


TOTAL 


32.6 


32.2 


10.0 


4.2 


21.0 


31.8 


23.1 


15.5 


2.7 


26.9 


Alabama 


28.4 


37.8 


8.1 


3.6 


22.1 


27.4 


17.2 


12.6 


2.7 


40.1 


Alaska 


31.5 


29.7 


9.2 


3.5 


26.2 


39.1 


17.3 


9.9 


1.2 


32.5 


Arizona 


33.3 


31.8 


11.7 


2.8 


20.4 


.33.2 


17.3 


18.7 


2.1 


28.6 


Arkansas 


29.1 


32.4 


10.4 


5.9 


22.2 


26.6 


28.7 


13.7 


4.4 


26.6 


California 


38.1 


24.3 


12.1 


5.0 


20.4 


27.3 


18.7 


23.2 


3.1 


27.7 


Colorado 


35.7 


29.2 


11.7 


2.1 


21.3 


3.2.7 


26.4 


13.3 


0.9 


26.7 


Connecticut 


39.1 


35.1 


4.3 


2.5 


19.0 


31.3 


27.6 


7.4 


2.9 


30.8 


Delaware 


33.6 


27.5 


12.8 


6.7 


19.5 


37.2 


23.5 


17.6 


— 


19.3 


Dist. of Columbia 


26.5 


30.6 


7.7 


6.9 


28.3 


27.0 


23.8 


10.5 


— 


36.4 


Florida 


34.1 


29.4 


10.8 


6.0 


19.7 


35.6 


21.3 


13.6 


— 


29.3 


Georgia 


28.3 


37.7 


10.1 


5.0 


19.0 


34.6 


27.0 


14.1 


1.0 


23.3 


Hawaii 


29.6 


34.3 


12.7 


4.5 


18.9 


30.9 


18.0 


24.0 


7.4 


19.7 


Idaho 


28.5 


35.7 


12.1 


5.5 


18.1 


28.6 


30.1 


18.3 


2.6 


20.3 


Illinois 


34.2 


32.9 


9.6 


4.0 


19.3 


32.0 


20.3 


14.4 


5.0 


28.3 


Indiana 


35.3 


33.7 


9.0 


3.8 


18.2 


38.8 


20.2 


14.8 


3.0 


23.2 


Iowa 


27.7 


35.8 


11.9 


3.1 


21.4 


25.0 


31.0 


17.3 


2.9 


23.8 


Kansas 


30.9 


28.0 


15.4 


3.7 


22.0 


34.1 


26.6 


15.8 


5.1 


18.3 


Kentucky 


25.3 


42.0 


7.3 


3.7 


21.7 


27.1 


21.3 


12.8 


2.1 


36.6 


Louisiana 


33.5 


26.7 


11. 1 


4.2 


24.5 


32.6 


14.3 


13.9 


5.8 


33.4 


Maine 


36.2 


17.7 


12.2 


4.1 


29.8 


33.7 


8.8 


19.2 


— 


37.0 


Maryland 


32.3 


33.3 


8.1 


4.5 


21.8 


25.5 


27.0 


16.8 





30.2 


Massachusetts 


36.9 


28.9 


7.4 


4.0 


22.8 


34.8 


22 3 


1 2 2 


1.4 


29.3 


Michigan 


31.8 


30.5 


7.0 


3.1 


27.6 


29.8 


\9.b 


i5;t 


2.7 


33.3 


Minnesota 


34.8 


33.5 


9.1 


3.2 


19.3 


36.4 


28.2 


15.2 


— 


19.7 


Mississippi 


29.8 


31.2 


8.9 


5.3 


24.8 


28.7 


23.6 


12.5 


2.4 


32.7 


Missouri 


29.6 


36.1 


9.9 


3.3 


21. 1 


31.2 


33.2 


14.9 


3.7 


17.0 


Montana 


31.9 


25.6 


13.9 


3.7 


25.0 


45.2 


13.4 


11.8 


1.2 


28.4 


Nebraska 


29.8 


25.8 


20.1 


2.0 


22.4 


30.7 


38.3 


7.0 


2.2 


21.8 


Nevada 


37.7 


29.4 


10.4 


3.4 


19.1 


26.2 


32.6 


9.9 





29.7 


New Hampshire 


•5.3 


23.9 


11.5 


4.0 


25.3 


28.1 


16.3 


20.4 


— 


32.8 


New Jersey 


40.7 


27.6 


7.0 


3.3 


21.5 


36.1 


16.8 


11.7 


3.8 


31.6 


New Mexico 


30.1 


32.0 


13.4 


4.8 


19.7 


30.1 


17.7 


19.1 


— 


31.7 


New York 


38.1 


27.3 


8.3 


2.8 


23.5 


36.7 


17.2 


14.2 


0.8 


31.1 


North Carolina 


17.3 


42.8 


14.8 


4.9 


20.2 


34.5 


29.3 


11.2 


2.0 


23.0 


North Dakota 


30.3 


29.4 


16.0 


2.7 


21.6 


24.2 


23.4 


22.2 


3.7 


26.5 


Ohio 


29.0 


42.0 


7.8 


2.4 


18.8 


24.4 


21.3 


18.6 


6.3 


29.4 


Oklahoma 


31.1 


38.8 


9.8 


2.3 


18.0 


32 4 


23.0 


11.4 


9 2 


31.0 


Oregon 


27.2 


39.4 


11.8 


4.7 


16.9 


26.; 


40.2 


8.1 


18 


22.8 


Pennsylvania 


37.1 


36.5 


5.8 


2.7 


17.9 


.32.1 


18.6 


20.8 


— 


27.5 


Rhode Island 


38.3 


33.0 


4.9 


4.2 


19.6 


42.0 


12.7 


10.7 


4.4 


30.1 


South Carolina 


24.0 


38.9 


8.4 


6.1 


22.5 


30.9 


27 2 


12.7 


^ 2 


26.9 


South Dakota 


31.3 


25.3 


16.5 


3.8 


23.1 


35.8 


28.0 


14.7 


6.1 


15.4 


Tennessee 


31.2 


32.1 


1 1.4 


5.3 


19.9 


25.0 


21.1 


13.3 


5.8 


34.8 


Texas 


30.4 


29.2 


12.5 


6.4 


21.6 


40.9 


22.0 


17.8 


2.3 


I7.I 


Utah 


34.4 


30.3 


12.1 


4.1 


19.1 


42.7 


27.1 


13.4 


— 


15.2 


Vermont 


35.8 


24.7 


12.6 


3.9 


23.0 


30.4 


11.5 


21.3 




34.7 


Virginia 


33.6 


32.2 


10.0 


6.4 


17.8 


29.3 


38.0 


10.5 


2.5 


19.7 


Washington 


28.1 


33.1 


11.6 


5.6 


21.6 


34.0 


21.8 


14.7 


0.9 


28.6 


West Virginia 


29.3 


41.9 


8.3 


4.6 


15.9 


23.6 


42.1 


14.8 


2.0 


17.5 


Wisconsin 


27.0 


38.4 


9.1 


3.6 


21.9 


22.0 


30.9 


13.7 


3.4 


30.0 


Wyoming 


30.4 


32.2 


12.0 


4.7 


20.7 


34.4 


25.7 


15.4 


5.2 


19.4 



— Tcx> few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum 100 due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department td’ Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schtx>ls and Staffing Survey: 100.^-94 (Principal. Scbotil. and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Table A29 — Percentage distribution of private school teachers and principals by plans to remain teachers or principals, 
respectively, by private school affiliation; 1993-94 



Plansjo^remajn teacher 



As 


Until 


Prob- 






long 


elig. 


ably 


Plan to 


Un- 


as 


to 


will 


leave 


de 


able 


retire 


continue 


ASAP 


cided 



. Plans to rernajn principal 



As 


Until 


Prob- 






long 


elig. 


ably 


Plan to 


Un- 


as 


to 


will 


leave 


de- 


able 


retire 


continue 


ASAP 


cided 



TOTAL 

Catholic 

Episcopal 

Friends 

Society of Seventh-Day Adventist 
Hebrew Day 
Solomon Schechter 
Other Jewish 

Christian Schools Inti. 

Assoc, of Christian Schools Inti. 
Lutheran, Missouri Synod 
Lutheran, Wisconsin Synod 
Evangelical Lutheran 
Other Lutheran 

Montessori 

National Assoc, of Private 
Schools for Exceptional 
Children 

National As.soc. of 
Independent Schools 
Military 

National Independent 
Private Schools Assoc. 

Other 



49.0 


11.9 


11.7 


2.8 


24.6 


51.0 


13.1 


10.6 


2.6 


22.8 


44.4 


13.7 


12.7 


5.6 


23.7 


53.0 


9.0 


19.2 


— 


17.7 


37.5 


23.1 


17.8 


4.3 


17.3 


66.1 


5.0 


3.8 


— 


24.1 


56.6 


5.5 


7.9 


— 


28.4 


51.5 


5.6 


I9.I 


2.1 


21.8 


41.5 


12.5 


13.7 


2.8 


29.5 


54.4 


4.2 


10.5 


2.1 


28.9 


44.2 


20.5 


10.7 


2.1 


22.5 


50.8 


13.7 


11.2 


— 


23.8 


50.0 


12.4 


7.2 


— 


30.0 


50.8 


11.3 


4.9 


— 


32.5 


54.4 


6.3 


9.9 


6.1 


23.3 


49.6 


4.3 


10.2 


7.2 


28.8 


42.8 


18.4 


11.7 


3.4 


23.8 


38.9 


17.5 


13.1 


4.7 


25.8 


36.9 


11.9 


12.4 


— 


35.8 


47.7 


8.9 


13.1 


2.8 


27.5 



51.5 


8.8 


7.9 


2.7 


29.0 


48.7 


9.7 


9.2 


2.3 


30.0 


45.8 


16.6 


12.3 


4.9 


20.5 


29.2 


13.6 


8.4 


— 


47.4 


24.2 


11. 1 


17.2 


3.1 


44.5 


78.4 





3.8 


0 


15.6 


55.0 





15.1 


0 


25.0 


47.6 


10.7 


4.9 


— 


34.3 


32.9 


18.0 


7.2 


— 


34.7 


61.7 


— 


6.6 


3.4 


26.8 


38.0 


24.5 


7.5 


— 


27.3 


39.8 


2.4 


18.5 


8.7 


30.6 


32.2 


11. 1 


32.1 


4.3 


20.3 


46.5 


I2.I 


7.4 


— 


31.6 


61.2 





7.0 




27.0 


42.4 


6.8 


12.4 


— 


35.0 


51.0 


12.7 


10.9 


3.2 


22.2 


52.7 


— 


25.4 




15.1 


54.6 


7.9 


4.8 


1.9 


30.9 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1 99 .'1-94 (Principal. School, and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table B1 — Standard errors for Table 2.1: Number of public and private schools and students, and average number of stu- 
dents per full-time-equivalent (FTE) teacher, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 







Total 






Public 






Private 






Schools 


Students 


Average 
students/ 
FTE tchr. 


Schools 


Students 1 


Average 
student.s/ 
FTE tchr. 


Schools 


Students 


Average 
students/ 
FTE tchr. 


TOTAL 


182.7 


413,670 


O.l 


182.7 


393,746 


O.l 


0 


60,258 


O.l 


Central city 


344.0 


287.121 


0.1 


263.2 


277,569 


0.1 


206.9 


48,202 


0.2 


School level 


Elementary 


297.8 


221,112 


0.1 


248.0 


222,784 


0.2 


175.9 


28,700 


0.2 


Secondar)' 


120.7 


134,806 


0.2 


99.0 


135,280 


0.2 


70.9 


16,776 


0.4 


Combined 


150.9 


40.561 


0.4 


41.2 


13,171 


0.3 


144.6 


41,500 


0.5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


314.4 


139,107 


0.2 


218.5 


129.626 


0.2 


196.0 


44.263 


0.3 


209r or more 


354.6 


273,961 


0.1 


276.0 


263.471 


O.l 


191.5 


36,916 


0.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


245.1 


19.566 


0.3 


130.3 


10,875 


l.O 


204.5 


15,002 


0.3 


150-499 


382.9 


146,862 


0.1 


363.5 


143,669 


0.2 


142.8 


33,376 


0.2 


500-749 


308.4 


181.246 


0.2 


305.9 


181,411 


0.2 


50.8 


30,282 


0.4 


750 or more 


274.8 


309.395 


0.2 


269.1 


303.215 


0.2 


27.0 


24,274 


0.7 


Urban fringe/large town 


467.1 


324,013 


O.l 


377.4 


325,939 


0.1 


256.6 


46,107 


0.3 


School level 


Elementary' 


487.7 


269.292 


0.2 


380.0 


266.822 


0.2 


227.7 


33,213 


0.4 


Secondary 


134.1 


151,082 


0.3 


118.1 


l.l .1.727 


0.2 


93.5 


13,771 


0.7 


Combined 


192.7 


47,021 


0.4 


47.5 


12.101 


0.8 


186.5 


31,460 


0.5 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


459.0 


222.681 


0.2 


381.1 


229,615 


0.2 


232.9 


51,120 


0.4 


209c or more 


406.5 


29.1.171 


0.2 


364.1 


293,619 


0.2 


168.9 


24,824 


0.4 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


349.9 


27.578 


0.6 


161.4 


18,748 


0.9 


276.2 


17,952 


0.7 


15(T499 


336.9 


121,589 


0.1 


325.6 


124,974 


0.2 


141.8 


38,501 


0.2 


5(Kl-749 


338.6 


200,782 


0.3 


342.0 


203,013 


0.3 


37.8 


22,516 


0.5 


750 or more 


292.1 


320,082 


0.2 


292.1 


319,988 


0.2 


15.9 


16,962 


0.6 


Rural/small town 


410.9 


217,668 


O.l 


310.0 


216,670 


0.1 


222.2 


38,369 


0.3 


School level 


Elementary 


.170.0 


220,507 


O.l 


326.4 


220.604 


O.l 


186.4 


21,010 


0.3 


Secondary 


16.1.1 


123,758 


0.2 


146.1 


121.. *>87 


0.2 


75.1 


10,541 


0.5 


Combined 


2.19.0 


53,396 


0.4 


155.6 


.19.786 


0.5 


152.8 


28,(Ul 


0.4 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20^r 


470.9 


193,737 


0.1 


391.0 


192,037 


0.1 


225.6 


38,732 


0.3 


209^“ or more 


312.9 


153,960 


0.2 


296.2 


154,879 


0.2 


111.4 


10,499 


0.9 


School size 


Lesstha» 150 


.128.1 


26,930 


0.2 


285.9 


27,093 


0.3 


215.1 


16,089 


0.3 


150-499 


489.5 


144,555 


0.1 


461.6 


137,355 


O.l 


115.8 


29,944 


0.3 


5(Xl-749 


114.1 


189.975 


0.2 


315.0 


190,183 


0.2 


— 


— 


— 


750 or more 


172.9 


163,528 


0.4 


174.6 


165,356 


0.4 


— 


— 


— 



—Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Educaii m Statistics. Schcx)ls and Staffing Survey: 1^03-94 (vSchwd Questionnaire). 
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Table B2 — Standard errors for Table 2.3: Percentage distribution of students by racial-ethnic background, percent minority stu- 
dents, and percent limited English proficient students by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 



Limited 





White 

non-Hisp. 


Black 

non-Hisp. 


Hispanic 


Native 

American 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


Minority 


English 

proficient 


TOTAL 


04 


0.2 


0.4 


0 


0.1 


0.4 


0.2 


PUBLIC 


04 


0.3 


0.4 


0 


0.1 


0.4 


0.2 


Central city 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0 


0.3 


0.9 


0.6 


School level 


Elementary 


1.3 


1.1 


1.2 


0 


0.4 


1.3 


0.8 


Secondary 


1.2 


0.9 


1.2 


0 


0.7 


1.2 


0.5 


Combined 


3.2 


2.5 


1.4 


0.1 


0.4 


3.2 


0.7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20^ 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


20% or more 


0.9 


0.9 


I.l 


0 


0.4 


0.9 


0.7 


School size 


Less than 150 


6.1 


6.1 


1.9 


0.5 


0.3 


6.1 


0.4 


150-499 


2.0 


1.7 


2.0 


0.1 


0.4 


2.0 


1.1 


500-749 


2.0 


1.6 


1.7 


0.1 


0.6 


2.0 


1.3 


750 or more 


1.4 


1.1 


1.5 


0 


0.6 


1.4 


1.0 


Urban fringe/large town 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


0 


0.3 


0.8 


0.5 


School level 


Elementary 


1.2 


0.9 


0.8 


0 


C.4 


L2 


0.7 


Secondary 


1.1 


0.6 


1.0 


0 


0.3 


1.1 

L7 


0.4 


Combined 


1.7 


1.8 


1.3 


0 


1.0 


0.4 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 207r 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


20% or more 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


0 


0.6 


l.I 


0.9 


School size 


Less than 150 


5.1 


5.3 


1.1 


0.2 


0.3 


5.1 


— 


150-499 


1.0 


1.1 


0.6 


0.1 


0.2 


I.O 


0.3 


500-749 


1.7 


1.0 


1.3 


O.l 


0.5 


1.7 


0.9 


750 or more 


1.2 


0.8 


1.0 


0 


0.6 


1.2 


0.8 


Rural/small town 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.2 


School level 


Elemental^' 


0.7 


0.4 


0.7 


0.1 


0.1 


0.7 


0.3 


Secondar>' 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


0.1 


Combined 


2.1 


1.4 


1.5 


0.3 


0.3 


2.1 


0.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0 


0 


0.1 


0.1 


20% or more 


1.0 


0.8 


1.2 


0.2 


0.2 


1.0 


0.6 


School size 


Less than 150 


0.8 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


0.1 


0.8 


0.2 


150-499 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


0.1 


500-749 


1.0 


0.5 


0.9 


0.2 


0.2 


1.0 


0.4 


750 or more 


1.2 


0.6 


1.3 


0.1 


0.1 


1.2 


0.6 




Table B2 — Standard errors for Table 2.3: Percentage distribution of students by racial-ethnic background, percent minority stu^ 
dents, and percent limited English profleient students by selected school characteristics: 1993-94-— Continued 





White 

non-Hisp, 


Black 

non-Hisp, 


Hispanic 


Native 

American 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


Minority 


Limited 

English 

proficient 


PRIVATE 


0,7 


0,5 


0,4 


0.1 


0,3 


0,7 


0,1 


Central city 


1,0 


0,9 


0,6 


0,1 


0,5 


1,0 


0,2 


School level 


Elementary 


1,7 


1,6 


1,1 


0,1 


0,7 


1,7 


0,2 


Secondary 


1,6 


0,9 


1,0 


0,2 


0,6 


1,6 


0,1 


Combined 


2,3 


1,4 


1,2 


0,1 


0,7 


2,3 


0,6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209?^ 


0,2 


0,1 


0,1 


0 


0,1 


0,2 


0,2 


20% or more 


1,5 


1,8 


1,4 


0,1 


1.1 


1,5 


0,3 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


2,0 


2,2 


1,3 


0,1 


0,4 


2,0 


0,7 


150-499 


1,5 


1,4 


0,7 


0,1 


0,7 


1,5 


0,2 


500-749 


3,3 


1,7 


2,4 


0,2 


1,4 


3,3 


0,2 


750 or more 


2,3 


2,0 


1,0 


0 


0,5 


2,3 


— 


Urban fringe/large town 


0,9 


0,6 


0,5 


0,2 


0,3 


0,9 


0,2 


School level 


Elementary 


1,3 


0,8 


0,7 


0,2 


0.4 


1,3 


0.4 


Secondary 


1,7 


0,8 


1,2 


0,1 


0,3 


1,7 


0,2 


Combined 


1,5 


0,9 


1,0 


0,4 


0.4 


1,5 


0,6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


0,2 


0,1 


0,1 


0 


0,1 


0,2 


0,2 


20% or more 


2,2 


1,9 


1,8 


0,6 


0.9 


2,2 


0,8 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


2,2 


1,1 


1,4 


0,8 


0.5 


2,2 


0,5 


150-499 


1,1 


0,8 


0.7 


0.1 


0.4 


U 


0,3 


500-749 


2,3 


1,6 


1,0 


0.5 


0.8 


2,3 


— 


750 or more 


2,1 


1,4 


1,3 


0 


0,3 


2,1 


— 


Rural/small town 


0,9 


0,4 


0,3 


0,5 


0,5 


0,9 


0,1 


School level 


Elem :ntary 


1,2 


0,2 


0,5 


0,7 


0,8 


1,2 


— 


Secondary 


1,2 


0,8 


0,4 


0,6 


0,5 


1,2 


0,8 


Combined 


2,0 


1,0 


0,3 


0,5 


0,9 


2,0 


— 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


0,2 


0,1 


0,1 


0 


0,1 


0,2 


0 


20% or more 


5,8 


3,6 


2,6 


5,5 


5,1 


5,8 


— 


School size 


Less thati 150 


1,. 


0,4 


0,4 


0,8 


0.2 


1,1 


0.2 


150-499 


1,3 


0.6 


0,4 


0.5 


0.6 


1.3 


0.1 


500-749 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


750 or more 

















— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School Questionnaire), 
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Table !33-~Standard errors for Table 3.2: Number of teachers and principals, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 





Total 




Public 




Private 




Teachers 


Principals 


Teachers 


Principals 


Teachers 


Principals 


TOTAL 


23,027 


20,759 


5,572 


338.0 


235.2 


197.7 


Central city 


13,809 


13,016 


4,484 


379.7 


287.5 


228.4 


School level 


Elementary 


11,649 


11,303 


2,388 


299.1 


252.4 


184.8 


Secondary 


5,797 


5,490 


1,441 


123.8 


97.6 


70.4 


Combined 


3,150 


1,147 


3,164 


140.5 


37.7 


139.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


9.186 


7,316 


3,604 


303.9 


214.1 


183.1 


20% or more 


13,394 


12,890 


2,956 


341.6 


284.4 


191.6 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


1,778 


1,062 


1,743 


255.4 


127.3 


209.4 


150-499 


8,709 


8,647 


3,118 


365.6 


359.6 


134.6 


500-749 


9,962 


9,784 


1,805 


291.8 


292.2 


48.2 


750 or more 


14,233 


13,857 


1,880 


254.0 


249.2 


25.6 


Urban fringe/large town 


15,418 


15,251 


3,704 


463.9 


369.3 


306.0 


School level 


Elementary 


15,697 


15,383 


2,612 


496.2 


410.2 


254.6 


Secondary 


6,114 


5,996 


1,216 


112.1 


112.7 


56.8 


Combined 


3,196 


1,119 


2,709 


153.5 


40.6 


149.2 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


13,534 


13,681 


3,338 


451.9 


359.6 


253.9 


20% or more 


15,194 


15,082 


1,999 


392.3 


367.2 


153.9 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


2,334 


898 


1,924 


355.4 


137.2 


297.7 


150-499 


9,391 


9,344 


3,077 


327.2 


321.0 


137.3 


500-749 


10,716 


10,837 


1,540 


317.8 


322.8 


35.0 


750 or more 


13,988 


14,043 


1,102 


268.7 


269.3 


15.2 


Rural/small town 


12,720 


12,247 


3,107 


428.5 


326.9 


216.1 


School level 


Elementary 


12,377 


11,974 


1,524 


376.4 


324.4 


166.9 


Secondary 


5,858 


5,571 


1,162 


172.0 


149.2 


79.5 


Combined 


3,308 


2,313 


2,526 


218.7 


141.7 


145.7 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


12,167 


11,480 


2,710 


487.4 


379.7 


225.2 


20% or more 


8,472 


8,530 


938 ' 


292.9 


282.0 


102.0 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


3,462 


3,084 


2,073 


315.8 


251.2 


229.9 


150^99 


8,923 


8,800 


2,109 


476.3 


457.6 


108.6 


500-749 


10,994 


10,902 


990 


308.9 


307.9 





750 or more 


9,044 


9,078 


971 


149.9 


150.4 


— 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Numbers are headcounts. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Stati.stics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Principal. School, and Teacher 
Que.stiotinaires). 
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Table B4 — Standard errors for Table 3.7: Percentage distribution of teachers and principals by highest degree earned and average 
years of teaching experience, and principals’ average years of teaching experience before becoming principals, by 
selected school characteristics: 1993-94 



Teachers PrinciESls 

Avg. yrs. 





Less 

than 

bachelor’s 


Bache- 

lor's 


Master's 


Ed 

special- 

ist 


PhD 
or prof, 
degree 


Avg. yrs. 
teaching 
exp. 


Less 

than 

master's 


Master's 


More 

than 

master's 


tchg. exp. 
before 
principal 


TOTAL 


0.08 


0.29 


0.28 


0.12 


0.06 


0.06 


0.36 


0.5 


0.5 


0.08 


PUBLIC 


0.06 


0.33 


0.33 


0.14 


0.07 


0.06 


0.21 


0.65 


0.65 


0.07 


Central city 


0.09 


0.89 


0.88 


0.24 


0.18 


0.14 


0.31 


1.46 


1.43 


0.18 


School level 


Elementary 


0.07 


1.21 


1.26 


0.27 


0.26 


0.2 


0.4 


1.87 


1.83 


0.22 


Secondary 


0.28 


0.86 


0.91 


0.38 


0.22 


0.17 


0.28 


1.67 


1.66 


0.26 


Combined 


0.52 


2.55 


2.5 


1.25 


0.63 


0.41 


0 


3.53 


3.53 


0.52 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 


0.16 


1.45 


1.44 


0.49 


0.16 


0.26 


— 


2.09 


2.06 


0.31 


209c or more 


0.12 


0.98 


1.01 


0.3 


0.25 


0.17 


0.45 


1.96 


1.89 


0.2 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


0.52 


2.79 


3.24 


2.26 


0.7 


0.55 


— 


6.88 


7.12 


0.8 


150-499 


0.1 


1.6 


1.69 


0.46 


0.5 


0.31 


— 


2.57 


2.44 


0.29 


500-749 


0.08 


1.93 


1.94 


0.48 


0.33 


0.33 


— 


2.81 


2.8 


0.36 


750 or more 


0.19 


1.17 


1.23 


0.32 


0.17 


0.2 


0.21 


2.04 


2.01 


0.26 


Urban fringe/large town 


0.12 


0.69 


0.76 


0.33 


0.1 


0.14 


0.43 


1.43 


1.34 


0.16 


School level 


Elementary 


0.09 


1.08 


1.15 


0.53 


0.16 


0.21 


0.57 


1.89 


1.77 


0.22 


Secondary 


0.2 


0.57 


0.71 


0.35 


0.11 


0.15 


0.48 


1.5 


1.48 


0.19 


Combined 


0.51 


2.35 


1.75 


0.89 


0.46 


0.79 


1.67 


4.71 


4.85 


0.51 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


0.12 


0.97 


0.95 


0.42 


0.14 


0.18 


0.45 


1.63 


1.77 


0.23 


209c or more 


0.11 


1.13 


1.08 


0.58 


0.17 


0.22 


0.92 


2.29 


2.03 


0.28 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


0.72 


3.76 


3.36 


1.04 


0.58 


0.53 


2.08 


5.9 


6.01 


0.66 


150-499 


0.18 


1.85 


1.91 


0.75 


0.16 


0.23 


0.94 


2.41 


2.24 


0.29 


500-749 


0.2 


1.69 


1.78 


0.57 


0.25 


0.33 


0.82 


2.78 


2.93 


0.38 


750 or more 


0.1 


0.77 


0.88 


0.46 


0.11 


0.19 


0.45 


2.24 


2.23 


0.3 


Rural/small town 


0.08 


0.54 


0.51 


0.14 


0.06 


0.09 


0.3 


1.07 


1.06 


0.11 


School level 


Elementary 


0.05 


0.83 


0.82 


0.2 


0.08 


0.13 


0.45 


1.49 


1.45 


0.16 


Secondary' 


0.18 


0.56 


0.49 


0.19 


0.13 


0.1 


0.34 


0.97 


0.96 


0.14 


Combined . 


0.23 


1.54 


1.25 


0.68 


0.1 


0.19 


0.61 


3.56 


3.43 


0.6 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 209c 


0.1 


0.71 


0.66 


0.16 


0.08 


O.Il 


0.43 


1.21 


1.23 


0.14 


209r or more 


0.12 


1. 1 


1.0 1 


0.3 


0.14 


0.16 


0.41 


1.72 


1.65 


0.18 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


0.25 


1.52 


1.45 


0.58 


0.04 


0..^ 


1.3 


1.94 


1.66 


0.27 


150-499 


0.07 


0.84 


0.82 


0.27 


0.11 


0.14 


0.32 


1.48 


1.36 


0.17 


500-749 


0.2 


1.34 


1.32 


0.."^4 


0.16 


0.18 


— 


2.37 


2.36 


0 19 


750 or more 


0.2 


0.98 


0.96 


0.42 


0.06 


0.2 


— 


2.45 


2.5 


0.23 
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Table BA — Standard errors for Table 3.7: Percentage distribution of teachers and principals by highest degree earned and average 
years of teaching experience, and principals' average years of teaching experience before becoming principals, by 
selected school characteristics: 1993-94--Continued 





Less 

than 

bachelor's 


Bache- 

lor's 


Tejehers. 

s 

Master's 


Ed 

;pecial- 

ist 


PhD 
or prof, 
degree 


Avg. yrs. 
teaching 
exp. 


Less 

than 

master's 


Principals 

More 

than 

Master's master's 


Avg. yrs. 
tchg. exp. 
before 
principal 


PRIVATE 


0.46 


0.63 


0.69 


0.19 


0.15 


0.12 


1.23 


1.28 


0.59 


0.16 


Central city 


0.58 


0.95 


0.89 


0.29 


0.28 


0.17 


1.68 


1.7 


1.09 


0.18 


School level 


Elementary 


0.54 


1.13 


1.28 


0.41 


0.39 


0.23 


2.29 


13 


1.44 


0.31 


Secondary 


0.52 


1.87 


1.58 


0.58 


0.7 


0.41 


2.81 


3.98 


3.46 


0.5 


Combined 


1.7 


2.07 


1.87 


0.83 


0.49 


0.29 


4.31 


4.08 


1.92 


0.32 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


0.88 


1.31 


1.25 


0.36 


0.42 


0.2 


2.29 


2.34 


1.51 


0.22 


20% or more 


0.84 


1.48 


1.18 


0.62 


0.38 


0.3 


134 


2.52 


1.65 


0.33 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


1.44 


2.53 


2.28 


1.19 


0.55 


0.36 


2.94 


178 


1.97 


0.33 


150-499 


1.04 


1.27 


1.32 


0.4 


0.48 


0.21 


1.88 


2.04 


1.52 


0.32 


500-749 


1.86 


1.87 


1.76 


0.54 


0.37 


0.49 


3.31 


3.55 


3.06 


0.44 


750 or more 


0.59 


2.16 


2.13 


0.61 


0.74 


0.37 


0.91 


3.23 


3.03 


0.68 


Urban fringe/large town 


0.62 


0.86 


0.99 


0.35 


0.19 


0.23 


128 


2.23 


1.12 


0.25 


School level 


Elementary 


1 


1.04 


1.17 


0.45 


0.19 


0.32 


3.16 


3.04 


1.28 


0.41 


Secondary 


0.66 


1.72 


1.67 


0.93 


0.72 


0.36 


1.58 


5.13 


5.2 


0.59 


Combined 


1.1 


1.91 


2 


0.61 


0.48 


0.37 


4.9 


4.82 


2.66 


0.47 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


0.68 


0.97 


!.05 


0.35 


0.24 


0.24 


3.17 


2.8 


1.41 


0.35 


20% or more 


1.41 


1.52 


1.88 


0.85 


0.37 


0.4 


4.4 


4.44 


2.8 


0.47 


School size 


Less than 150 


2.47 


2.67 


2.21 


0.65 


0.66 


0.48 


4.27 


3.63 


2.35 


0.54 


150-499 


0.64 


1.65 


L5I 


0.47 


0.25 


0.3 


1.98 


136 


1.23 


0.29 


500-749 


0.99 


1.81 


1.62 


0.81 


0.53 


0.48 


4.23 


4.86 


118 


0.65 


750 or more 


0.81 


2.05 


2.26 


0.84 


0.71 


0.59 


4.43 


4.87 


4.21 


0.5 


Rural/, mall town 


1.36 


1.74 


1.2 


0.52 


0.16 


0.3 


154 


136 


1.14 


0.36 


Sch( •,)! level 


El nnentary 


1.2 


1.8 


1.56 


0.53 


— 


0.29 


3.65 


3.46 


1.17 


0.7 


Secondary 


0.52 


3.36 


3.42 


0.47 


0.96 


0.78 


1.87 


3.52 


2.62 


1.09 


Combined 


3.13 


3.1 


1.93 


1.4 


0.28 


0.66 


4.3 


3.9 


2.42 


0.67 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


1.37 


1.8 


1.28 


0.62 


0.15 


0.34 


3.03 


2.65 


1.23 


0.4 


209E or more 


1.67 


4.28 


4.21 


— 


1.12 


0.61 


6.57 


7.18 


5.97 


1.47 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


2.5 


2.74 


1.76 


0.99 


0.25 


0.38 


2.87 


2.59 


1.4 


0.51 


150-499 


0.66 


2.05 


1.94 


0.76 


0.35 


0.41 


2.62 


3.09 


2.09 


0.43 


5(K)-749 


— 


6.25 


6.14 


— 


0 


0.83 


— 


— 


— 


-- 



— Too few cases for a reliable estin\atc. 



SOURCE; U.S. Departmem of Education. National (‘enter for Iulucat«on Statistics. Schools and Staffing Surscy; (Piincipal, School, and 

Teacher (Questionnaires). 
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Table B5 — Standard errors for Table 5.3: Percentage oi public districts and private schools with salary schedules, average sched 
uied salary for full-time teachers by highest degree earned and years of teaching experience, and average lowest and 
highest salaries paid by schools without salary schedules, by selected school characteristics; 1993-94 





Percent 

with 

salary 

schedules 


“ ba/"’ 

no 

experience 


.__Avei:age.s£hedukd-salai:y-- 

MA, MA, MA, 

no no exp., 20 years’ 

experience 30 credits experience 


Highest 
step on 
schedule 


Without schedules,. . 
Average Average 

lowest highest 

salary salary 


TOTAL 


0.8 


$85.3 


$94.7 


$107.0 


$169.7 


$188.0 


$241.8 


$421.8 


PUBLIC DISTRICTS 


0.7 


60.0 


62.7 


63.4 


110.5 


117.8 


589.7 


1120.8 


Region 

Northeast 


1.1 


128.2 


159.0 


191.6 


316.5 


322.9 


554.9 


1075.0 


Midwest 


1.8 


85.4 


92.2 


101.9 


192.2 


221.0 


653.2 


1567.0 


South 


0.1 


39.4 


41.8 


51.2 


69.6 


83.7 


— 


— 


West 


1.5 


190.5 


201.4 


143.2 


330.3 


334.0 


— 


— 


District size 


Less than 1,000 


1.4 


118.5 


136.3 


122.6 


267.5 


263.5 


714.4 


1253.1 


LOOO-4,999 


0.3 


80.5 


94.2 


116.4 


177.6 


190.4 


396.3 


1521.9 


5,000-9,999 


0.3 


123.0 


136.8 


152.9 


263.7 


306.2 


— 


— 


10,(XX) or more 


0 


46.8 


53.4 


60.0 


125.6 


142.9 


— 


— 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


1.0 


73.3 


80.1 


82.5 


183.4 


189.4 


456.3 


1250.2 


20% or more 


0.7 


147.2 


163.8 


149.1 


291.1 


236.8 


2520.4 


3548.0 


Minority teachers 


Less than 10% 


0.9 


69.1 


76.8 


82.8 


162.0 


168.8 


620.1 


1169.7 


1 0% or more 


0.3 


162.1 


215.9 


178.1 


378.0 


292.2 


— 


— 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


1.1 


137.0 


159.6 


178.8 


276.7 


280.9 


280.5 


468.7 


Region 


Northeast 


3.1 


303.8 


352.5 


428.7 


660.2 


674.0 


411.4 


1105.7 


Midwest 


2.4 


238.9 


255.4 


275.4 


451.0 


482.3 


616.1 


880.6 


South 


2.1 


220.1 


246.1 


253.0 


359.0 


401.4 


497.5 


772.1 


West 


3.5 


364.4 


389.7 


427.9 


687.6 


721.6 


728.7 


979.7 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


2.1 


314.3 


361.9 


420.8 


600.8 


630.4 


351.7 


587.6 


150-499 


1.1 


110.6 


126.4 


156.4 


187.9 


192.6 


245.4 


681.9 


500-749 


2.2 


299.0 


347.2 


359.3 


592.1 


665.4 


586.0 


1586.4 


750 or more 


2.6 


216.9 


241.9 


401.0 


574.8 


647.1 


1114.8 


2441.3 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20% 


1.4 


169.6 


197.3 


215.2 


355.2 


369.1 


273.9 


558.2 


20% or more 


2.1 


289.7 


335.6 


367.0 


448.0 


493.0 


536.5 


858.5 


Minority teachers 


Less than 1 0% 


1.5 


158.1 


181.2 


204.2 


329.5 


328.9 


327.4 


599.4 


10% or more 


2.4 


278.5 


304.4 


342.2 


489.7 


563.6 


692.:. 


897.9 



— Ttx) few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Private School and Teacher 
Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 
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Table B6 — Standard errors for Table Al: Number of public schools and students, and number of students per full- 

time equivalent (FTE) teacher by state: 1993-94 





Schools 


Students 


Average students/ 
FTE teacher 


TOTAL 


182.7 


393,746 


0.1 


Alabama 


12.6 


26,324 


0,2 


Alaska 


5.6 


6,065 


0,3 


Arizona 


8.5 


21,360 


0,3 


Arkansas 


8,5 


18,712 


0.3 


California 


74,0 


173,805 


0,3 


Colorado 


15.2 


30,150 


0,4 


Connecticut 


9,3 


12,441 


0,3 


Delaware 


2.0 


3,936 


0.4 


District of Columbia 


4.5 


2,967 


0,5 


Florida 


29.2 


59,138 


0.3 


Georgia 


9.6 


24,787 


0.2 


Hawaii 


1.1 


8,143 


0,4 


Idaho 


5.8 


10,043 


0,3 


Illinois 


60.7 


44,900 


0,2 


Indiana 


8.0 


27,258 


0,3 


Iowa 


20.4 


20,092 


0,4 


Kansas 


9.2 


19,600 


0,3 


Kentucky 


28.2 


29,647 


0,3 


Louisiana 


6.8 


18,495 


0,2 


Maine 


7.1 


9,751 


0,3 


Maryland 


6.6 


12,372 


0,3 


Massachusetts 


19,0 


21,921 


0,3 


Michigan 


36,5 


64,673 


0,5 


Minnesota 


31.1 


35,670 


0,3 


Mississippi 


7,6 


20,162 


0.4 


Missouri 


10,6 


39,313 


0,3 


Montana 


5.4 


9,299 


0,4 


. Nebraska 


47,2 


16,776 


0,4 


Nevada 


5.7 


7,685 


0,3 


Now Hampshire 


0 


10,691 


0.4 


New Jersey 


30,8 


54,745 


0.3 


Nev/ Mexico 


3.3 


12,935 


0.4 


New York 


28,2 


95,366 


0,3 


North Carolina 


28,2 


41,208 


0,2 


North Dakota 


10.6 


6,945 


0.6 


Ohio 


60,2 


60,861 


0,3 


Oklahoma 


18.1 


23,390 


0,2 


Oregon 


7,5 


21,107 


0.4 


Pennsylvania 


44,4 


101,296 


0,3 


Rhode Island 


7,0 


6,120 


0,2 


South Carolina 


9.8 


31,711 


0.3 


South Dakota 


13,1 


7,450 


0,3 


Tennessee 


10,7 


31,681 


0,3 


Texas 


52,1 


147,365 


0,3 


Utah 


10,6 


16,403 


0.4 


Vermont 


7.1 


4,672 


0,4 


Virginia 


40,2 


46,220 


0,3 


Washington 


11,4 


30,697 


0,4 


West Vtrginia 


29,8 


16,619 


0,2 


Wisconsin 


17.7 


28,234 


0,4 


Wyoming 


8,4 


5,579 


0,4 



SOURCE: U,S, Department of Education, National Center for Educatiem Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table B7— Standard errors for Table A2: Numbet of private schools and students, and avetaRe number of students per full- 
time equivalent (FTE) teacher by private school affiliation: 1993-94 



Average sludcnl*y 

Schools Students Fri; t cache. 



TOTAL 

Catholic 

Episcopal 

Friends 

Society of Seventh -Day Adventist 
Hebrew Day 
Solomon Schechter 
Other Jewish 

Christian Schools Inti. 

Assoc of Christian Schools Inti. 
Lutheran. Missouri Synod 
Lutheran. Wisconsin Synod 
Evangelical Lutheran 
Other Lutheran 

Montessori 

National Assoc. ol Private Schools 
for Exceptional Children 
National Assoc, for 
Independent Schools 
Military 

National Independent Private 
Schools Assoc. 

Other 



0 


60.258 


0 i 


2.7 


15,269 


0.1 


0 


4.784 


0.4 


0 


1.755 


0.2 


0 


11. 434 


O.K 


12.1 


9.269 


0.6 


4.7 


U66 


0 


21.8 


17.075 


0.5 


60.7 


17.567 


0.6 


60.7 


29,025 


0.3 


18.4 


9.191 


0.5 


0 


1.472 


0.3 


0 


284 


0.1 


0 


64 


0.1 


27.7 


3.763 


1 1 


14.0 


4.321 


0.3 


24.0 


17.851 


0 2 


38.9 


1 1.465 


1.5 


38.9 


46.."t93 


0.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Depanment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, SchiK>ls and Staffing Survey: 1 W.<-94 tSchinil and 



Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Appendix C • T echnical N otes 



Sample: Self.ction* 

For the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 
schools were sampled first. Each school selected in 
the sample received a school questionnaire and an 
administrator questionnaire. Next, a sample of 
teachers was selected within each sampled school, 
and each received a teacher questionnaire. A 
'Teacher Demand and Shortage" (TDS) question- 
naire was sent to the local education agency (LEA) 
associated with each selected public school. An 
additional sample of public school districts not oper- 
ating schools received the TDS questionnaire. The 
private school questionnaire included TDS questions 
for the school. 

The sample for the SASS conducted during the 
1993-94 school year included 13,271 schools and 
administrators, 68,284 teachers, and 5,459 local edu- 
cation agencies. To improve estimates of changes 
between 1991 and 1994, the sample selection 
process controlled the amount of overlap between 
the 1991 and 1994 school samples, setting it at 30 
percent for public schooL and for private schools 
belonging to associations with high response rates in 
1991. The overlap for associations that did not have 
high response rates was set by a sliding scale, and 
below a point it was minimized. 

The SASS was designed to provide national esti- 
mates for public and private schools; state estimates 
for public schools; state elementary, state secondary, 
and national combined estimates for public schools; 
association and grade-level estimates for private 
schools; estimates of change from 1991 to 1994 in 
school-level characteristics; and national estimates 
for schools with greater than 19.5 percent American 
Indian enrollment. The teacher survey was designed 
to support comparisons between new and experi- 
enced teachers. Comparisons between bilingual/ESL 
and other teachers are possible at the national level.- 



Selection of Schools 

The public school sample of 9,956 schools was 
selected from the 1991-92 school year Common 
Core of Data (CCD) file. The CCD is based on sur- 
vey data collected annually by NCES from all state 
education agencies, and is believed to be the most 
complete list of public schools available. The frame 
includes regular public schools. Department of 
Defense-operated military base schools, and nonreg- 
ular schools such as special education, vocational, 
and alternative schools. 

The schools in the sampling frame were stratified 
first into one of four types: A) BIA (Bureau of 
Indian Affairs) schools; B) Native American schools 
(schools with 19.5 percent or more Native American 
students); C) schools in Delaware, Nevada, and 
West Virginia (where it was necessary to implement 
a different sampling strategy to ensure that at least 
one school from each LEA in the state was includ- 
ed); and D) all other schools. Type B schools were 
stratified by Arizona, California, Montana, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Washington, and 
all other states (except Alaska, since most Alaskan 
schools have high Native American enrollment); 
type C schools were stratified by state first and then 
by LEA: and Type D schools were stratified by state 
(all states and the District of Columbia except 
Delaware, Nevada, and West Virginia). The next 



^ For a detailed description of the sample design and the differ- 
ences between the designs in 1990-91 and 1993-94, see U.S. 
Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Robert Abramson. Cornette Cole. Betty Jackson. 
Randall Parmer, and Steven Kaufman. 1993-94 Schools and 
Stqffmf* Sun'ex: Sample Desif^n and Estimation. NCES 96-089. 
(Washington. D.C.) forthcoming. 

^Bilingual/ESL teachers are those who use native language to 
instruct students with limited English proficiency or who pro- 
vide such students with intensive instruction in English. 
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level of stratification was by grade level (elemen- 
tary, secondary, or combined). 

Before sampling. non-BIA schools were sorted 
within each stratum by state. LEA metro status (cen- 
tral city of a Metropolitan Statistical Area [MSA]; 
MSA. not central city; and outside MSA). LEA zip 
code (first three digits). CCD LEA ID number (a 
unique number assigned to each school district by 
NCES). school percent minority enrollment (less 
than 5.5 percent, between 5.5 and 20.5 percent, 
between 20.5 and 50.5 percent, or more than 50.5 
percent), highest grade in .school, school enrollment, 
and CCD School ID. Schools were s}'stematically 
selected with probability proportional to the square 
root of the number of teachers within a school as 
reported on the CCD tile. 

The private school sample of 3.315 schools was 
selected primadly from the 1991-92 Private School 
Survey (PSS) list frame, which was based on the 
1989-90 PSS universe, updated with 24 private 
school association lists provided to the Census 
Bureau in the spring of 1991. The list frame was 
stratified first by school association membership (19 
categories), then within association membership by 
grade level (elementary, secondary, and combined), 
and within association and grade level by four 
Census geographic regions (Northeast. Midwest, 
South, and West). Within each stratum, private 
schools were sorted by state, urbanicity (seven cate- 
gories), zip code (first two digits). 1991-92 PSS 
enrollment, and PSS PIN number (an identifier 
assigned by the QED list-’ or the Bureau of the 
Census). Within each stratum, private schools were 
systematically selected using a probability propor- 
tionate to the square root of the 1 990-9 1 PSS num- 
ber of teachers in the school. 

To *mprov 2 private school coverage, an area frame 
of . ;hools was developed in 1990-91 consisting of 
123 sampling units (PSUs) selecteu .. ith probability 
proportional to the square root of the PSU popula- 
tion. The PSUs, each of which consisted of a county 
or group of counties, were stratified by Census geo- 
graphic region (Northeast, Midwest. South, and 
West), metro/nonmetro status, and high or low per- 
cent of enrollment in private schools. 



Within each PSU, a telephone search was conducted 
to find all in-scope private schools. Sources included 
yellow pages, religious institutions (except for 
Roman Catholic religious institutions, because the 
National Catholic Education Association provides a 
complete list of parochial Catholic schools), local 
education agencies, chambers of commerce, and 
local government offices. All schools that provided 
instruction in any of grades 1-12 and not exclusive- 
ly in the home and that had a normal school day of 
at least 4 hours in length were eligible to be selected 
for the area sample. 

Of the 355 schools found in the area frame, 197 
were in counties selected with certainty, and were 
included as part of the list frame before sampling. 
Fourteen of these schools were selected for the 
1993-94 SASS. The remaining 158 schools in the 
area frame were all included in the sample. 

The private school sample was designed to support 
estimates at the national and association level. The 
association groups for private schools were deter- 
mined by the school’s association or affiliation 
group listed on the 1991-92 Private School Survey 
(the frame). The association groups were determined 
in the following order; 

1) Military — membership in the Association of 
American Military Colleges and Schools; 

2) Catholic — affiliation as Catholic or member- 
ship in the National Catholic Education 
Association or the Jesuit Secondary 
Education Association; 

3) Friends — affiliation as Friends or member- 
ship in the Friends Council on Education; 

4) Episcopal — affiliation as Epiic jpal or mem- 
bership in the National Association of 
Episcopal Schools association; 



■’a list of all the nation's public and private parochial and non- 
parochial schools, compiled by Quality Education Data, Inc. 
(QED) of Denver. Colorado. 



5) Hebrew Day — membership in the National 
Society for Hebrew Day Schools associ?ition; 

6) Solomon Schechter — membership in the 
Solomon Schechter Day Schools association; 

7) other Jewish — other Jewish affiliation; 

8) Missouri Synod — membership in the 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod school 
association; 

9) Wisconsin Synod — membership in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Wisconsin 
Synod school association or affiliation as 
Evangelical Lutheran, Wisconsin Synod; 

10) Evangelical Lutheran — membership in the 
Association of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches school association or affiliation as 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America; 

1 1 ) other Lutheran — other Lutheran affiliation; 

12) Seventh“Day Adventist — affiliation as 
Seventh-Day Adventist or membership in the 
General Conference of Seventh-Day 
Adventist; 

13) Christian Schools International — member- 
ship in Christian Schools International; 

14) Association of Christian Schools internation- 
al — membership in the Association of 
Christian Schools International; 

15) National Association of Private Schools for 
Exceptional Children — membership in the 
National Association of Private Schools for 
Exceptional Children; 

16) Montessori — membership in the American 
Montessori Society or other Montessori asso- 
ciations; 

17) National Association of Independent 
Schools — member of the National 
Association of Independent Schools; 



18) National Independent Private School 
Association — member of the National 
Independent Private School Association; and 

19) all else — member of any other association 
specified in the PSS or affiliated with a group 
not listed above or not a member of any asso- 
ciation. 

Comparisons between public and private schools arc 
possible only at the national and regional levels, 
because private schools are selected for sampling by 
association groups and not by geographic location, 
such as state. 

Selection of LEAs 

All LEAs that had at least one school selected for 
the school sample were included in the LEA sample 
for the TDS Survey. Some LEAs do not operate 
schools, but hire teachers who teach in schools for 
other LEAs. To ensure representation of these teach- 
ers, a sample of 109 LEAs without eligible schools 
was selected. Only 5 of the 109 were actually in 
scope (that is, were an operating public school 
agency that reported hiring teachers). All LEAs in 
Delaware, Nevada, and West Virginia were included 
to reduce high standard errors in these states. The 
total LEA sample was 5,464. 

Selection of Teachers 

All 56,736 public and 1 1,548 private school teachers 
in the teacher samples were selected from the sam- 
pled public and private schools. For public schools, 
the average number of teachers selected per school 
varied by wave of data collection. Teachers were 
selected in three waves in order to prevent the strag- 
gling teacher listing forms from delaying the teacher 
sampling process. At the end of the first wave, due 
to a higher than expected listing form response rate, 
the projected total sample size was running higher 
than expected. To compensate, the average number 
of sample teachers per school was lowered for sub- 
sequent waves of teacher sampling. In the first 
wave, the average number of teachers for public ele- 
mentary, secondary, and combined schools were 
3.64, 7.28, and 5.46, respectively. In the second 
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wave, these numbers were lowered to 3.1. 6.1, and 
4.6. The average number of teachers selected in pri- 
vate schools were 4, 5, and 3 teachers for elemen- 
tary. secondary, and combined schools, respectively. 

Each sample school provided a list that included all 
full- and part-time teachers, itinerant teachers, and 
long-term substitutes. Within each school, teachers 
were stratified into one of five teacher types in the 
following hierarchical order: 1) Asian or Pacific 
Islander; 2) American Indian. Aleut, or Eskimo; 3) 
bilingual/ESL; 4) new' teachers (those who were in 
their first, second, or third year of teaching); and 5) 
experienced teachers. 

Within each teacher stratum, elementary teachers 
were sorted into general elementary, .special educa- 
tion, and “other" categories; and secondary teachers 
were sorted into mathematics, science. English, 
social studies, vocational education, and “other’* cat- 
egories. When combined schools had both elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers, the teachers w'ere 
sorted by grade level/primary field of teaching. 

Within each school and teacher stratum, teachers 
W'ere selected systematically with equal probability. 
New' teachers were oversampled in private schools, 
but oversampling in public schools was not neces- 
sary. A total of 68.284 teachers were designated for 
selection, The numbers in the strata were as follows: 
1,735 Asian or Pacific Islander teachers; 1,661 
American Indian, Aleut, or Eskimo teachers; 2,118 
bilingual teachers; 6.981 new teachers; and 55,789 
experienced teachers. Teachers w'ere allocated to 
schools on the basis of the schooPs weighted mea- 
sure of size over all schools in the school stratum. 

Changes in the SASS Design from 1990-91 to 
1993-94 

Based on an evaluation of the 1990-91 SASS. the 
following changes w'ere made in the 1993-94 sam- 
ple design: 

• The 1991-92 Private School Survey (PSS) was 
used as a sampling frame for private schools. 
Private school stratum definitions were based on 
the 1991-92 PSS school reports of association 
and membership. 



• Private school weights were adjusted so that 
1993-94 SASS school totals would agree with 
1993-94 PSS school totals. 

• The private sector sample was reallocated to 
publish estimates for one additional association, 
for a total of 19 associations. 

• A library/librarian survey w'as initiated, as well 
as a student administrative record survey.*^ 

• The cutoff for Native American Schools was 
changed to an enrollment greater than 19.5 per- 
cent rather than 25 percent. 

• All eligible BIA schools were included in the 
sample. 

• Computer-assisted telephone interview (CATI) 
facilities were used extensively for the nonre- 
sponse follow-up of the teacher survey, librarian 
survey, library survey, public school survey, and 
administrator survey. 

• Entire teacher lists from sample schools were 
keyed, not only teachers selected. 

• Administrators who also taught were eligible for 
the teacher sample and received an administrator 
questionnaire. 

Several changes made to the SASS sample design 
between 1988 and 1991 affect comparisons between 
1988 and 1994 SASS data. The changes included: 
switching the public school sampling frame from 
QED to CCD; adjusting the estimated number of 
teachers from the teacher file to the estimated num- 
ber of teachers from the school file; and imputing 
for missing data on the administrator and teacher 
files. These changes are discussed in more detail in 
other NCES documents. 

« “^Data fmm these surveys are not included in this report. 

■*‘For a detailed description of the sample design and the differ- 
ences between the designs in 19H7-8S and 1990-91. see U.S. 

Department of Rducation. National Center for Education 

Statistics. Steven Kaufman and Hertz Huang. /99/ Schools and 

Staffing Sunry: Sample I)csi\in and Estimation, NCES 93-449; 

Abramson et al., 1993-94 Sclnuds and Staffing, Siinvy User's 

M<miud, forthcoming. 
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Data Coli.ection Procedures 

The data were collected for the Natio I Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) by the Li.S. Bureau of 
the Census. Questionnaires were mailed to school 
districts and administrators in December 1993 and 
to schools and teachers in January and February 
1994.^ Six weeks later, a second questionnaire was 
sejit to each nonrespondent. A telephone followup of 
nonrespondents was conducted between March and 
June. 



ever, that the standard errors do not take into 
account the effects of biases due to item nonre- 
sponse, measurement error, data processing error, or 
other possible systematic error. Standard errors for 
selected tables are included in Appendix B. In addi- 
tion, standard errors for all estimates produced for 
this report are available upon request from the 
Schools and Staffing Survey staff at NCES. 

Accuracy of Estimates 



Weighting^ 

Weights of the sample units were developed to pro- 
duce national and state estimates for public schools, 
teachers, administrators, and LEAs. The private-sec- 
tor data were weighted to produce national estimates 
and affiliation group estimates for the 19 groups 
identified above. The basic weights were the inverse 
of the probability of selection, and were adjusted for 
nonresponse and to adjust the sample totals (based 
on responding, nonresponding, and out-of-scope 
cases) to the frame totals in order to reduce sam- 
pling variability. Weights for private schools includ- 
ed an adjustment factor which equalized their 
estimates with those from the 1993-94 Private 
School Survey. For teachers, the weight adjusted the 
estimated number of teachers on the school file to 
match the teacher count on the teacher file. Weights 
for the library and student surveys were more com- 
plicated. 

Standard Errors 

The estimates in the tables in this report are based 
on samples and are subject to sampling variability. 
Standard errors were estimated using a bootstrap 
variance procedure that incorporates the design fea- 
tures of this complex sample survey.^ The standard 
errors indicate the accuracy of each estimate. If all 
possible samples of the same size were surveyed 
under the same conditions, an inter\'al of 1 .96 stan- 
dard errors below to 1.96 standard errors above a 
particular statistic would include the universe value 
in approximately 95 percent of the cases. Note, how- 



The accuracy of any statistic is determined by the 
joint effects of nonsampling and sampling errors. 
Both types of error affect the estimates presented in 
this report.^ 

Nonsampling error. Both universe and sample sur- 
veys are subject to nonsampling errors, which are 
difficult to estimate. Nonsampling errors are of two 
kinds — nonobservation error and measurement 
error. 

Nonobservation error may be due to noncoverage, 
which occurs when members of the population of 
interest are excluded from the sampling frame, and 
therefore are not included in the survey sample. 
Nonobservation error also occurs when sampled 
units (for example, schools, teachers, or students) 
refuse to answer some or all of the survey questions. 
These types of errors are referred to as questionnaire 



^Copies of the questionnaires may be obtained by writing to 
Schools and Staffing Survey at the address given in chapter 1. 

^For a detailed description of the weighting processes, see 
Abramson et al., 69-89. 

®More information about bootstrap variance methodology and 
applying it to SASS can be found in the following publications: 
B. Efron, **The Jackknife, the Bootstrap and other Resampling 
Plans,” SIAM No. 38, 1982; S. Kaufman, “Balanced Half-sam- 
ple Replication with Aggregation Units,” ASA 1992 Survey 
Research Proceedings, Alexandria. VA, 1992; S. Kaufman, “A 
Bootstrap Variance Estimator for the Schools and Staffing 
Survey,” ASA 1993 Survey Research Proceedings, 1993; R.R. 
Sitter, Comparing Three Bootstrap Methods for Survey Data, 
Technical Report Series of the Laboratory for Research in 
Statistics and Probability (Carleton University, 1990). 

^See U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics, Quality Profile for SASS: Aspects of the 
Quality of Data in the Schools and Staffing Surxrys NCES 94- 
340 (SASS) (Washington, DC: 1994) for detailed information 
regarding the quality of the SASS data. 
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or unit nonresponse (where the entire questionnaire 
is missing) and item nonresponse (where only some 
items of the questionnaire are missing). Weighting 
procedures (for units) and imputation procedures 
(for items) were used to compensate for nonre- 
sponse. 

Measurement error occurs when mistakes are made 
when data are edited, coded, or entered into comput- 
ers (processing errors), when the responses that sub- 
jects provide differ from the "true'’ responses 
(response errors), and when measurement instru- 
ments such as tests or questionnaires fail to measure 
the characteristics they are intended to measure. 
Sources of response errors include differences in the 
ways that respondents interpret questions, faulty 
respondent memory, and mistakes that respondents 
make when recording their answers. Because esti- 
mating the magnitude of these various types of non- 
sampling errors would require special experiments, 
access to independent data, or re-interviewing of 
respondents, information on these magnitudes is sel- 
dom available. 



Sampling error. Sampling error occurs when mem- 
bers of a population are selected (sampled), and only 
sample members respond to survey questions. 
Estimates that are based on a sample will differ 
somewhat from the data that would have been 
obtained if a complete census of the relevant popula- 
tion had been taken using the same survey instru- 
ments, instructions, and procedures. The estimated 
standard error of a statistic is a measure of the varia- 
tion due to sampling and can be used to examine the 
precision obtained in a particular sample. 

The staivlard errors of statistics that are discussed in 
the te':; of this report and other selected standard 
errors are provided in Appendix B. Some of the esti- 
mates shown in the tables of this report may have 
large standard errors. For example, cells with small 
sample sizes tend to have large standard errors. 
Therefore, numbers that are in the tables but are not 
presented in the text should be interpreted with cau- 
tion. Standard errors of all estimates that have been 
reported in the tables and figures are available from 
NCES. 



Response R.vfes and Imputation 
The final weighted questionnaire response rates are reported in Table Cl below. 



Table Cl — Weighted SASS questionnaire response rates: 1993-94 





Public 


Private 


Teacher Demand and Shortage 


93.9 


— 


Administrator 


96.6 


87.6 


School 


92,3 


83.2 


Teacher* 


88.2 


80.2 



— Not applicable. 



*The response rates for public school teachers do not include the 5 percent of the public schools that did not provide teacher lists, and 
the response rates for private school teachers do not include the 9 percent of the private schools that did not provide teacher lists. The 
effective response rate (calculated by multiplying together the teacher list rate and the response rate) vvas 84.7 percent tor public 
schools/leachers and 72.9 percent for private sehools/teachers. 
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Table C2 below summarizes the item-response rates. These rates are unweighted, and do not reflect addition- 
al response loss due to complete questionnaire refusal. 

Table C2 — Range of SASS item response rates, percentage of items with a response rate of 90 percent or more, 
percent of items with a response rate of less than 75 percent, and items with a response rate of less 
than 75 percent, by survey: 1993-94 



Survey 


Range of item- 
response rates 


Percent of items 
with a response rate 
of 90%- or more 


Percent of items 
with a response rate of 
less than 75% 


Items with a 
response rate of 
less than 75% 


LEA Survey (Public) 


67-100% 


91% 


1% 


26c(2) 


Administrator Survey 


Public 


65-100% 


92% 


4% 


14b(l.l). 14b(2.1). 
14b(4.1). 14b(5.1). 
14b(7.1). 14b(8.1) 


Private 


55-100% 


90% 


6% 


14b(l.l). 14b(2.1). 
14b(4.1). 14b(5.1). 
14b(8.1). 21a. 21c. 
28b 


School Sur\ ey 


Public 


83-100% 


83% 


0% 


None 


Private 


61-100% 


77% 


3% 


31c(2), 31c(5-9) 


Teacher Survey 


Public 


71-100% 


91% 


0% 


41c 


Private 


69-100% 


89% 


1% 


39.51c. 55 



Values were imputed for items with missing data by 
1 ) using data from other items on the questionnaire 
or a related component of the SASS (a school record 
to impute district data, for example); 2) extracting 
data from the sample file, such as the CCD or PSS; 
or 3) extracting data from a respondent with similar 
characteristics.’^^ 

Stai istical Procedures 

The comparisons in the text have been tested for sta- 
tistical significance to ensure that the differences are 
larger than might be expected due to sampling varia- 
tion. These statistical tests were based on the 
Student's f statistic. Generally, whether a difference 
is considered significant is determined by calculat- 



ing a t value for the difference between a pair of 
means, or proportions, and comparing this value to 
published tables of values at certain critical levels, 
called alpha levels. The alpha level is an a priori 
statement of the probability of inferring that a differ- 
ence exists when, in fact, it does not. 

In order to make proper inferences and interpreta- 
tions from t)ie statistics, several points must be kept 
in mind. First, comparisons resulting in large t statis- 
tics may appear to merit special note. However, this 
is not always the case, because the size of the / sta- 
tistic depends not only on the observed differences 
in means or the percentages being compared, but 

’’’for a detailed deseription of ihe imputation procedures, see 
Abramson et al.. 94-144. 
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also on the standard error of the difference. Thus, a 
small difference between two groups with a much 
smaller standard error could result in a large t statis- 
tic, but this small difference is not necessarily note- 
worthy. Second, when multiple statistical 
comparisons are made on the same data, it becomes 
increasingly likely that an indication of a population 
difference is erroneous. Even when there is no dif- 
ference in the population, at an alpha level of .05, 
there is still a 5 percent chance of concluding that an 
observed t value representing one comparison in the 
sample is large enough to be statistically significant. 
As the number of comparisons increases, so does the 
risk of making such an error in inference. 

To guard against errors of inference based upon 
multiple comparisons, the Bonferroni procedure to 
correct significance tests for multiple contrasts was 
used. This method corrects the significance (or 
alpha) level for the total number of contrasts made 
with a particular classification variable. For each 
classification variable, there are (K*(K-l)/2) possi- 
ble contrasts (or nonredundant pairwise compar- 
isons), where K is the number of categories. For 
example, because race-ethnicity has five categories 
(black, non-Hispanic; white, non-Hispanic; 
Hispanic; Asian and Pacific Islander: and Native 
American), K = 5; and there are (5*2)/2 = 5 possible 
comparisons among the categories. The Bonferroni 
procedure divides the alpha level for a single t test 
(for example, .05) by the number of possible pair- 
wise comparisons in order to provide a new alpha 
that is corrected for the fact that multiple contrasts 
are being made. 

The formula used to compute the t statistic was as 
follows: 



where P| and P 2 are the estimates to be compared 
and sC| and se^ are their corresponding standard 
errors. This formula is valid only for independent 
estimates. When the estimates were not independent 
(for example, when comparing the percentages of 
students in different age groups), a covariance term 
was added to the denominator of the ^test formula. 
Because the actual covariance terms were not 



known, it was assumed that the estimates were per- 
fectly negatively correlated. Consequently, 
2*(se|*seo) was added to the denominator of the f- 
test formula. 

Standard errors for selected tables are presented in 
Appendix B, and all other standard errors are avail- 
able from NCES upon request. The standard errors 
were calculated using the REPTAB program devel- 
oped by MPR Associates, which uses a Balanced 
Repeated Replications method to calculate standard 
errors based upon complex survey designs. A ver- 
sion of this program is available from NCES upon 
request. The standard errors reported take into 
account the complex sample design; they are gener- 
ally higher than standard errors calculated under the 
assumptions of simple random sampling. 

Variable Definitions 

Public School District 

A public school district (or LEA) was defined as a 
government agency administratively responsible for 
providing public elementary and/or secondary 
instruction and educational support services. The 
agency or administrative unit was required to oper- 
ate under a public board of education. Districts that 
did not operate schools but that hired teachers were 
included. A district was considered out of scope if it 
did not employ elementary or secondary teachers of 
any kind, including special education and itinerant 
teachers. 

Public and Private Schools 

A public school was defined as an institution that 
provides educational services for at least one of 
grades 1-12 (or comparable ungraded), has one or 
more teachers to give instruction, is located in one 
or more buildings, receives public funds as primary 
support, has an assigned administrator, and is oper- 
ated by an education agency. Schools in juvenile 
detention centers and schools located on military 
bases and operated by the Department of Defense 
were included. 
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A private school was defined as a school not in the 
public system that provides instruction for any of 
grades 1-12 where the instruction was not given 
exclusively in a private home. If it could not be 
determined whether or not it operated in a private 
home, the school had to have at least 10 students or 
more than one teacher. Schools that taught only 
prekindergarten, kindergarten, or adult education 
were not included. 

Teachers 

For the purposes of SASS, a teacher was any full- or 
part-time teacher whose primary assignment was to 
teach in any of grades K-12. Part-time teachers 
were those who reported working less than full time 
as a teacher at their school. Itinerant teachers and 
long-term substitutes who were filling the role of a 
regular teacher on an indefinite basis were also 
included. An itinerant teacher was defined as a 
teacher who taught at more than one school. 
Beginning in 1993-94, anyone in the school who 
taught grades K-12 but whose primary assignment 
was something else (e.g., a principal) was also 
defined to be a teacher. The following individuals 
were not considered teachers: short-term substitutes, 
student teachers, nonteaching specialists (such as 
guidance counselors, librarians, nurses, or psycholo- 
gists), administrators, teacher aides, or other profes- 
sional or support staff. 

Teachers were classified as elementary or secondary 
on the basis of the grades they taught rather than the 
schools in which they taught. An elementary school 
teacher was one who, when asked for the grades 
taught, checked: 

• Only “ungraded" and was designated as an ele- 
mentary teacher on the list of teachers provided 
by the school: or 

• 6th grade or lower, or “ungraded" and no grade 
higher than 6th: or 

• 6th grade or lower and 7th grade or higher, and 
reported a primary assignment of prekinder- 
garten, kindergarten, or general elementary; or 



• 7th and 8th grades only, and reported a primary 
assignment of prekindergarten, kindergarten, or 
general elementary; or 

• 6th grade or lower and 7th grade or higher, and 
reported a primary assignment of special educa- 
tion and was designated as an elementary 
teacher on the list of teachers provided by the 
school; or 

• 7th and 8th grades only, and reported a primary 
assignment of special education and was desig- 
nated as an elementary teacher on the list of 
teachers provided by the school. 

A secondary school teacher was one who, when 
asked for the grades taught, checked: 

• “Ungraded" and was designated as a secondary 
teacher on the list of teachers provided by the 
school; or 

• 6th grade or lower and 7th grade or higher, and 
reported a primary assignment other than 
prekindergarten, kindergarten, or general ele- 
mentary; or 

• 9th grade or higher, or 9th grade or higher and 
“ungraded"; or 

• 7th and 8th grades only, and reported a primary 
assignment other than prekindergarten, kinder- 
garten, general elementary, or special education; 
or 

• 7th and 8th grades only, and reported a primary 
assignment of special education and was desig- 
nated as a secondary teacher on the list of teach- 
ers provided by the school; or 

• 6th grade or lower and 7th grade or higher, or 7th 
and 8th grades only, and was not categorized 
above as either elementary or secondary. 

Teacher Satisfaction Indices 

In Question 47 of the 1993-94 Teacher 
Questionnaire, teachers were presented with 25 
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statements related to various aspects of their 
schools. They could answer that they ‘'strongly 
agreed/’ “somewhat agreed,” '‘somewhat dis- 
agreed,” or ‘'strongly disagreed” with each state- 
ment. Twenty-three of these statements were 
identical to statements that were included in 
Question 29 of the 1987-88 SASS Teacher 
Questionnaire. A factor analysis determined that the 
1993-94 responses fell into the same clusters that 
the 1987-88 responses had. The items and their 
1993-94 rotated factor loadings are listed below by 
cluster. Items with an asterisk were reverse coded so 
that more positive responses corresponded to larger 
numbers for all questions. 

Administrative Support and Leadership 

a. Teachers in this school are evaluated fairly 
(.580). 

b. The principal lets staff members know what is 
expected of them (.768). 

c. The school administration’s behavior toward 
the staff is supportive and encouraging (.759). 

d. Teachers participate in making most of the 
important educational decisions in this school 
(.476). 

e. The principal does a poor job of getting 
resources for this school'^* (.543). 

f. My principal talks with me frequently about my 
instructional practices (.510). 

g. The principal knows what kind of school he/she 
wants and has communicated it to the staff 
(.701). 

h. In this school, staff members are recognized for 
a job well done (.650). 

i. Goals and priorities for the school arc clear 
(.515). 
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Buffering and Enforcement of Rules 

a. The level of student misbehavior in this school 
interferes with my teaching* (.584). 

b. I receive a great deal of support from parents 
for the work I do (.352). 

c. My principal enforces school rules for student 
conduct and backs me up when I need it (.261 ). 

d. I have to follow rules in this school that conflict 
with my best professional judgment* (.318). 

e. The amount of student tardiness and class cut- 
ting in my school interferes with my teaching* 
(.567). 

f. I sometimes feel it is a waste of time to try' to do 
my best as a teacher*(-.399). 

Cooperation among Staff 

a. Rules for student behavior are consistently 
enforced by teachers in this school, even for 
students who are not in their classes (.463). 

b. Most of my colleagues share my beliefs and 
values about what the central mission of the 
school should be (.557). 

c. There is a great deal of cooperative effort 
among staff members (.519). 

d. 1 make a conscious effort to coordinate the con- 
tent of my courses with that of other teachers 
(.369). 



Adequacy of Resources 

a. 1 am satisfied with my teaching salary (.372). 

b. Necessary materials (e.g., textbooks, supplies, 
copy machine) are available as needed by the 
staff (.379). 
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c. Routine duties and paperwork interfere with 
my job of teaching* (.342). 

d. I am satisfied with my class sizes (.396). 

Community Type 

Community type was derived from the seven-cate- 
gory **urbanicity’’ code (locale) developed by 
Johnson. The locale code was based on the 
school’s mailing address matched to Bureau of the 
Census data files containing population density data. 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) 
codes, and a Censu.> code defining urban and rural 
areas. This code, also used in the 1990-91 SASS 
Statistical Profile, is believed to provide a more 
accurate description of the :ommunity than the 
respondent’s reported community type used in the 
analyses of the 1987-88 SASS and 1989-90 TFS. 
For this report, the locale codes were aggregated 
into three community types. 

Central city 

A large central city (a central city of an SMSA with 
population greater than or equal to 4(X),000 or a pop- 
ulation density greater than or equal to 6,000 per 
square mile) or a mid-size central city (a central city 
of an SMSA, but not designated a* a large central city). 

Urban fringe/lar^e town 

Urban fringe of a large or mid-size city (a place 
within an SMSA of a large or mid-size central city 
and defined as urban by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census) or a large town (a place not within an 
SMSA, but with a population greater than or equal 
to 25,000 and defined as urban by the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census). 

Rural/small town 

Rural area (a place with a population of less than 
2,500 and defined as rural by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census) or a small town (a place not within an 
SMSA, with a population of less than 25,000, but 
greater than or equal to 2,500, and defined as urban 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census). 



School Level 

Elementary 

A school that had grade 6 or lower, or “ungraded" 
and no grade higher than the 8th. 

Secondary 

A school that had no grade lower than the 7th. or 
“ungraded" and had grade 7 or higher. 

Combined 

A school that had grades higher than the 8th and 
lower than the 7th. 

Minority Enrollment 

Less than 20% 

Less than 20 percent of the students were American 
Indian or Alaskan Native; Asian or Pacific Islander; 
Hispanic, regardless of race (Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, Central or South American, or other culture 
or origin); Black (not of Hispanic origin). 

207c or more 

20 percent or more of the students were minority (as 
defined above). 

School Size 

Less than 150, etc. 

Size categories were based on the number of stu- 
dents (in head count) who were enrolled in grades 
K-12 in the school on or about October 1, 1990 (as 
reported in Item 1 on the School Questionnaire). 



* *U.S. Department of luUieation. National Center for l£ducation 
Statistics. Johnson, Assij^ninf* Type of Loatlc Codes ro tin 
19H7-HH CCD Tuhlie Sehool Universe, Technical Report. Data 
Series: SP-CCD-87 188-7.4, CS 8‘)-I94 (Washington, D.C.; 
1989); F. Johnson. “Comparisons of School Locale Setting: 
Self-Reported Versus Assigned** Working Paper No. 94-101 
(Washii'jtt'a* D.C.: U.S. Department of Educati m. National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1994). 





BEST ;IVAr,ABLE 



Region 



District Size 



Northeast 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania. 

Midwest 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 

South 

Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

West 

Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
California, Alaska, Hawaii. 



Less than LOOOy etc. 

Size categories were based on the number of stu- 
dents (in head count) who were enrolled in the dis- 
trict on or about October 1, 1987 (as reported in 
Item 1 on the Teacher Demand and Shortage 
Questionnaire). 

Minority Teachers 

Less than 10% 

Less than 10 percent of the teachers in the district 
were American Indian or Alaskan Native; Asian or 
Pacific Islander; Hispanic, regardless of race 
(Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South 
American, or other culture or origin); Bhck (not of 
Hispanic origin). 

10 % or more 

10 percent or more of the teachers were minority (as 
defined above). 
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Advanced certification holders, 58-59 
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Agriculture, teacher vacancies in, 141, 143 
Alcohol abuse by students 

Prevention programs, availability of, 19, 20, 
28-29 

Teachers' and principals' perceptions of, 11-12, 
103-104, 112-115 
Alternative certification 
Holders of, 58-59 
Programs, 7 

Apathetic students perceived as problem by teach- 
ers, 12 

Asian or Pacific Islander students, distribution of v, 
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Assignments, of teachers 

Contract year, length of 99 
Full-time assignments and positions, vi, 37, 
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Hours in school, vi, 68, 74-76 
Influence of teachers and principals in hiring, 
10-12, 104-106, 118-121 
Outside of school hours, time spent, 68, 74-76 
Part-time assignments and positions 67, 72-73 
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M'e also Supply of teachers 
Assistant principals 

Full-time positions for, 46-47 
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Positions for 37-38 

B 

Background of survey, 1 
Basic literary skills as goal of education, 10, 
101-102, 110-111 

Benefits, occupational, vi, 85-86, 94-97 

Bilingual education programs 

Availability of v, 4, 18-19, 20, 26-27 

Free training in area of teacher shortage, 145 

Number of teachers, 71 

Schools providing, 5 

Vacancies in, 6, 140, 142 
/ 

Biology or life science 

Free training in area of teacher shortage, 145 
Vacancies in teaching positions, 6, 140, 142 
Black students 

Distribution of 18, 24-25 
Number of, v 
Percentage of, 4 

Board’s influence in establishing curriculum, as per- 
ceived by principals, 116-117 
Budget decisions, influence of principals and teach- 
ers in, 105-106, 118-121 

Buffering and enforcement of rules, teacher satisfac- 
tion with, 13, 108, 122-123 
Business marketing, teacher vacancies in, 141, 143 

C 

Careers 

Choice of v -vii, 107, 109, 124-125 
Remaining in teaching position, plans for, 14, 
109, 126-127, 136, 148-149 
Teacher satisfaction with, 13 
See also Satisfaction, occupational 
Cash bonuses for teachers, 98 
Central city schools 

Distribution of students, 3 
Private/Public comparison of number of 
schools, 16 

Substitute teachers, use of, 130-131 
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Certification of teachers 

As requirement for teaching, 4 1 
No certification held by teachers, 58-59 
Trends in, 7 
Types of, 41, 58-59 

Chapter 1 programs, availability of, 9, 20, 26-27 

Class size, v. 3, 70 

Collective bargaining agreements 

Distribution of districts with, vi, 86-87, 99 
Unions, number of teachers in, 99 
Combined schools, size of 18, 22 
Community service as high school graduation 
requirement, 34-35 
Computer science 

Free training for area of teacher shortage, 145 
High school graduation requirements including, 
34-35 

Cooperation among staff, teacher satisfaction with, 
13. 108, 122-123 

Cooperative learning training and development pro- 
grams, teacher participation in, 62-63 
Core subjects instruction, hours per week in, vi, 69, 
76-77 
Counselors 

Full-time positions for, 37-38, 46-47 
Number of, 44-45 

Teaching vacancies filled by, 138-139 
Curriculum development 

Influence in establishing, 10-11, 104—106, 
116-117 

Teachers participating, 42, 60-6 1 
Curriculum specialists, principals' perception of 
influence of, 116-117 

D 

Dental insurance as occupational benefit, 94-97 
Departmentalized classes 
Size of. 3. 69. 78-79 
Students, average number of, vi 
Diagnostic/prescriptive programs, availability of, 9, 
19-20, 28-29 

Disability services for students, availability ot, 9, 

20, 28-29 

Discipline policy, principals’ and teachers' influence 
in shaping, vi, 10, 12, 104-106, 118-121 
Disrespect of teachers by students as problem, 

11-12 

Disrespect of teachers by students as problem, 
teachers’ and principals’ perceptions of. 



103-104. 112-115 

District staff’s influence in establishing cuiriculum. 

as perceived by principals, 116-117 
Drug abuse by students 

Prevention programs, availability of. 19. 20. 
28-29 

Teachers’ and principals’ perceptions of. 11-12. 
103-104,112-115 

E 

Early childhood education, 8 
Earned income from other sources, teachers receiv- 
ing, 88-9 1 

Educational attainment, of teachers 
Degrees held by teachers. 54-55 
Experience and highest degree earned. 7 
Highest degree earned. 40 
Salaries affected by. vi. 13-14. 83-84. 93-94 
Trends in, 5, 7 

See also Professional development 
Education technology programs, teacher participa- 
tion in, 62-63 
Elementary schools 

Core subjects, hours per week teaching, vi. 
76-77 

Number of teachers, vi, 67 
Race-ethnicity of students, 1 8 
Size of, 18. 22 

Vacancies in, 6, 129-133. 140. 142 
Emergency certification holders. 7, 58-59 
English 

High school graduation requirements including. 
34-35 

Hours per week spent instructing. 69. 76-77 
English as a second language (ESL) programs 
Availability of, v. 4. 18-19, 20. 26-27 
Number of teachers, 71 
Schools providing, 5 
Tiends in availability, v, 4 
Vacancies in, 6. 140, 142 
English, teachers of 
Number of. 7 1 
Vacancies, 6. 140, 142 

Evaluation of teachers, participation hy teachers in. 

11,104-106,118-121 
Experience, teaching 

Highest degree of educational attainment, expe- 
rience and, 7 

Salaries affected by, vi. 13-14 
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Positions for, 67-68 



Years of, 34-55 

Extended-day programs, availability of v, 8, 20. 
30-31 

Extension classes, teacher participation in, 42, 
60-61 



Figures, list of, x-xii 

Free teacher training in areas of shortage. 145 
Foreign language 

Free training in area of teacher shortage, 145 
High school graduation requirements including, 
34-35 

Number of teachers. 71 

Vacancies in teaching positions 6, 141, 143 

G 

Gifted and talented programs 

Availability of, 9, 19, 20, 26-27 
Number of teachers. 7 1 
Goals of education 

Principals prioritizing, vi. 9-10, 101-102, 
110-111 

Student achievement, 101 
Trends in prioritizing, vi 
Graduation from high school 

Average years of instruction required for, 34-35 
Trends in requirement for, 21 

H 

Hispanic students, v. 4, 18. 24-25 
History, hours per week instructing, 69. 76-77 
Home economics, teacher vacancies in. 141, “‘^3 
Human relations skills development as goal of edu- 
cation, 9-10. 101-102. 110-111 

I 

Industrial arts, teacher vacancies in, 141, 143 
Influence in shaping school policy, vi 
In-kind benefits for teachers and principals. 85, 
94-97 

Instructional coordinators 

Full-time positions for, 46-47 
Number of, 44-45 
Positions for, 38 

Instructionally related programs, availability of, 20, 
26-27 

Itinerant teachers 

Distribution of, 72-73 



J 

Job-placement services, availabilitv of, 19-21, 

32-33 

K 

Kindergarten 

Availability of, v, 19-20, 30-31 
Number of teachers, 7 1 

L 

Labor conditions, of teachers 
Benefits 85-86, 94-95 
Class size, v, 69 
Student/teacher ratio, 3, 17, 22 
Workload, 3, 17, 138-139 
Labor force, teachers in 
Continuing teachers, 137 
Main assignment field, teachers in, 71 
Number of teachers, vi, 37. 43 
Filled positions. 137 
Withdrawn positions, 137 
Librarians and aides 

Curriculum, principals' perceptions of influence 
in establishing, 116-117 
Full-time positions for, 37-38, 46-47 
Number of librarians and aides, 44-45 
Library programs, availability of 9, 20, 26-27 
Life insurance as occupational benefit, 94-97 
Limited English proficiency 

Distribution of students, 18-19, 24-25 
Students with, 4 

Lunch services programs for students, availability 
of, 20,28-29 

M 

Magnet programs, availability of, 20. 26-27 
Mathematics 

Free training in area of teacher shortage. 145 
High school graduation requirements including, 
34-35 

Hours per week instructing, 69. 76-77 
Vacancies in teacher positions, 6, 140, 142 
Media aide positions. 37-38 
Media specialists, curriculum established by; 
116-117 

Medical/health services programs, availability of, 9, 
20, 28-29 

Medical insurance as occupational benefit, iv, 85, 
94-97 
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Meet and confer agreements, distribution of districts 
with, 99 

Mentor or master teachers, distribution of, 56-57 
Moral values and skills, private school principals' 
encouragement of, 9-10, 101-102, 110-111 
Multicultural awareness as goal of education, 
101 - 102 , 110-111 

Music, teacher vacancies in, 141, 143 

N 

Native American students 

Distribution of, v, 18, 24-25 
Programs for, 20, 26-27 

Newly hired teachers, vii, 134-135, 137, 146-147 
Nonschool jobs, income from, 88-91 

O 

Occupational therapists, 38 
Occupational/vocational skill development as goal 
education, 9-10 

Other school year compensation received by teach- 
ers, 88-91 

Overview of survey, 1-2 

P 

Parental involvement, teachers' and principals' per- 
ceptions of, vi, 11-12, 103-104, 112-115 
Parent associations establishing curriculum, princi- 
pals’ Perceptions of, 116-117 
Pay incentives for teachers, 86, 98, 131 
Pension contributions as occupational benefit, 85, 
94-97 

Performing arts, number of teachers of, 71 
Personal growth of students as goal of education, 10, 
110-111 

Physical sciences 

Free training in area of teacher shortage, 145 
High school graduation requirements including, 
34-35 

Vacancies in teaching positions, 6, 140, 142 
Postsecondary education 

High school graduates applying for, 20, 32-33 
Teacher professional development, 60-61 
Poverty of students, teachers and principals' percep- 
tions of, 12, 103, 112-115 
Prekindergarten programs in public schools, 8, 
19-20, 30-31 
Principals 

Age of, 50-5 1 



Benefits, 85-86, 96-97 
Degrees held by, 40, 54-55 
Full-time positions for, 37-38, 46-47 
Goals of education, 9-10, 101-102, 110-111 
Influence of principals on policy issues, vi, 

10-11, 104-106, 118-119 
Minority principals, 5 
Number of, 43 
Race-ethnicity of, 38, 50-53 
Salaries, 82-83, 90-91 
Sex ratios, 38, 50-51 
Teaching experience, years of, 54-55 
Teaching vacancies filled by, 1 38-139 
See also Assistant principals 
Private schools 
Class size, 3 

Community type, distribution of students by, 3, 
16 

Full-time positions in, 47 
Number of teachers, 37, 43 
Principals, number of, 43 
Race-ethnicity of teachers, 6 
Salaries of full-time teachers, vi 
Size of, 17-18, 23 
Student achievement in, 101 
Students, number of, 17-18 
Student/teacher ratio, 22 
Probationary certification holders, 58-59 
Professional association affiliation by teachers, 42, 
60-61 

Professional development 

Influence of principals and teachers in content 
of in-service training, 105-106, 118-121 
No activities, teachers participating in, 60-61 
Participation in programs, vi, 7-8, 41^2, 60-63 
Pay incentives for pursuing, 98 
Preparation of teachers, quality of, 5 
Supply of teachers, training programs for 
enhancement of, vii 

Support activities for teacher participation, 41, 
64-65 

See also Teacher induction programs 
Professional growth credits, teachers receiving, 
64-65 

Professional staff, number of positions, 44-47 
Provisional certificates held by teachers, 7, 58-59 
Psychologists, full-time positions for, 38 
Public schools 
Class size, 3 
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Community type, distribution of students by, 3, 
16 

Full-time positions in, 46 
Number of teachers, 37, 43 
Principals, number of principals, 43 
Race-ethnicity of teachers, 6 
Salaries of full-time teachers, vi 
Sex-ratios of principals, 50 
Size of, 17-18, 23 
Students, number of, V, 17-18 
Student/teacher ratio, 22 

Q 

Qualification of teachers 
Measurement of, 39 

Vacancies, teacher qualification in filling, 
138-139 ‘ 

See also Educational attainment, of teachers 
Questionnaires used in survey, 1-2 

R 

Race-ethnicity, of students 

Distribution of students, 18-19, 24-25 
Percentage of students, 4 
Teacher race-ethnicity comparison, 39 
Race-ethnicity, of teachers 

Benefits of exposure to minority teachers, 5, 38 
Distribution, vi, 6, 38-40, 48-49, 52-53 
Student race-ethnicity comparison, 39 
Trends in, v 

Regular certificafion holders, 58-59 
Release time for professional development, teachers 
receiving, 64-65 
Remedial programs 

Availability of, 9. 20-26-27 
Number of teachers, 7 1 

Resource adequacy, teacher satisfaction with, 13 
Rural schools 

Distribution of students, 3 
Private/Public comparison of number of 
schools, 16 



Salaries, of teachers 

Average salaries, 90-91 
Base salaries, 83, 90-91 
Educational attainment affecting teacher 
salaries, 13-14 

Experience teaching, effect of, 13-14 
Full-time teachers, vi 



Pay incentives, 86, 98, 131 
Scheduled salary averages, 14, 84, 93-94 
Trends in, v, 81-82 
Types of, 88-89 

See also Benefits; Supplemental income 
Satisfaction, occupational 

As indicator of support, 107 
Effects of, 106-107 
Highly satisfied teachers, 13, 122-123 
Overall satisfaction, 108, 122-123 
Trends in, v-vi, 12 

Scheduled professional development time, teachers 
receiving, 64-65 
Science 

Hours per week instructing, 69, 76-77 
Number of teachers, 7 1 
Secondary schools 

Graduation requirements, trends in, 21 
Number of teachers in, vi, 67 
Race-ethnicity of students, 18 
Size of, 18, 22 
Secretaries and clerical staff 
Full-time positions, 46^7 
Number of, 44-45 
Positions for, 37-38 
Self-contained classes 
Class size, 3, 69, 78-79 
Students, average number of, vi 
Self-discipline as goal of ^jducation, 102, 110-111 
Sex ratios, of teachers 
Distribution, 48^9 
Trends in, 38 
Social sciences 

High school graduation requirements including, 
34-35 

Hours per week instructing, 69, 76-77 
Number of teachers, 7 1 
Special education 

Free training in area of teacher shortage, 145 
Number of teachers, 71 
Vacancies in, 6, 140, 142 
Speech pathologists, 38 

State Education departments’ influence in establish- 
ing curriculum, as perceived by principals, 
116-117 

Student assessment training and development pro- 
grams, teacher participation in, 62-63 
Students 

Number of, v, 16-17 
Parent involvement, lack of, vi 
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Problematic behavior, teachers’ and principals’ 
perceptions of, ll'~12, 103-104, 112-115 
Pupil/teacher ratio, 22 
Special programs, availability of, 9 
Teacher workload, 1 7 

See also Race-ethnicity of students; Limited 
English proficiency students 
Subject field training and development programs, 
teacher participation in, 62-63 
Substance abuse by students 

Counseling programs, availability of, 20, 28-29 
Programs, availability of, 9 
Teachers' and principals' perceptions of, 11-12, 
103-104, 112-115 ' 

Substitute teachers 

Distribution of, 72-73 
Vacancies filled by, 129-131, 137-139 
Summer supplemental salaries received by teachers, 
88-91 

Supply, of teachers 

Indicators of shortages, 130-131 
Newly-hired teachers, 134-135, 137, 146-147 
Pay incentives for fields of shortage, 98, 131 
Substitutes, use of, 129-131, 137 
Trends in, vii, 129-130 
Vacancies, schools with, 6, 129-133, 137-139 
Support service programs,* availability ot, 18 
Support staff for teachers, 37 

T 

Tables, list of, xiii-xx 

Tardiness of students, teachers' and principals' per- 
ceptions of, 12, 103, 112-115 
Teacher aide positions, 37-38, 46^7 
Teacher induction programs 

First year of teaching, participation in, 56-57 
Participation in, vi, 7-8, 40-41 







Teaching method training and development pro- 
grams, teacher participation in, 62-63 
Temporary certification holders, 58-59 
Textbook or materials committee, teacher participa- 
tion in, 42, 60-61 

Trade and industry, teacher vacancies in, 141, 143 
Travel per diem expenses for professional develop- 
ment, teachers receiving, 64-65 
Trends in schools and staffing, i-vii, 2-5 
Tuition for children as occupational benefit, 85 

U 

Unprepared students, teachers’ and principals' per- 
ceptions of, vi, 11-12, 103-104, 112-115 
Urban fringe schools 

Distribution of students, 3 
Private/Public comparison of number of 
schools, 16 

V 

Verbal abuse of teachers, teachers’ and principals’ 
perceptions of, 11-12, 103, 112-115 
Vocational education 

Free training in area of teacher shortage, 145 
Job-placement programs availability, 19-21, 
32-33 

Number of teachers, 7 1 

Skills development as goal of education, 9-10, 
101-102, 110-111 

W 

Waiver of certification of teachers, 7 
White, non-Hispanic students, distribution of, 24-25 
Work habit development as goal of education, 10, 
102 , 110-111 

Workshops, participation in, 42, 60-61 
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